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A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
HODEHY’S 


LADYS BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in Amorica. 
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SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
BLEIGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINF HAS AS 
YET ATTEMPTED THIS FEATURE. 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


We. have on file several fine stories for 1876, from the pens of the following 
popular writers :— 


Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, Ino Churchill, H. Vickery Dumont, 
Louise 8. Dorr, S. Annie Frost, Montgomery ©. Preston. 
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See Description, F'ashior 
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FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department. 
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NEW YEAR POLKA. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


BY 


CHAS. W. OHM. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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Entered, to act of Congress, in the year 1875, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the Office of the _ 
ibrarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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BONNETS. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 














LADIES’ CLOAK. 


(See Description, Figs. 20 and 21 Fashion Department.) 
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(See Description, Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, Fashion Department.) 
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Ladys Book and Magasme. 


VOLUME_XCII.—NO. 547. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1876. 


SOME TIIOUGHTS ON 
THE COMPLETED CENTURY. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 








THE propensity to magnify the past is so 
well understood as to require no illustration. 
That battalion of excellences called ‘‘the old 
school” is an ever-appearing proof of the ten- 
deney. The old school will never be dismissed. 
The graveyards will always be full of tender 
tributes to good people. Let our bitterest 
enemy die, and we tread lightly on his resting- 
place. 

In something of this spirit we hear it reite- 
rated ‘‘ the former days were better than these,” 
of ‘the good old times,’’ of the virtues, heroic 
and otherwise, of our ancestors. We generously 
remember the virtues that have enriched us, 
their posterity, and as naturally forget their 
vices, their weaknesses, and their shortcom- 
ings. Their want of political foresight that 
left the canker of slavery to fester among us, 
until the disease threatened national dissolu- 
tion, is forgiven in looking back on the con- 
flicting elements in their councils; we remem- 
ber only their heroism, their nobleness, their 
patience, all the qualities we delight to honor; 
and we make haste to hush every criticism, 
and even to cloud our judgment of their con- 
duct or opinions. 
dead,”” we say. Let us honor our ancestors 
for their good intentions ; so, looking back on 
the past, it is through a radiant and misty 
glamour, that hides its real self. The rainbow 
is of our own weaving, and through its hues 
we see in the past only heroes and martyrs. 

Allowing this to be both true and natural, 
and on the whole very creditable to the amiable 
side of human nature, there remains the gray 
and opaque side of the picture of the past, seen 
through the pages of history, or read in the 
recollections of half and three-quarters of the 


“Let the dead past bury its | 
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| 





endurance for a principle. 
‘ 


| the American army.” 


sentury which may be gathered in family 
records and attached to our own experiences. 
It does not take many long leaps to get from 
our present standpoint to Bunker Hill times 
and farther back. 

The minister whose picture hangs on the 
wall before me, and who was my grandfather, 
had a good spirit of his own, and, notwith- 
standing his peaceful looking gown and bands, 
was one of the “minute men’’ who started, 
gun in hand, on the night before the 19th of 
April, 1775, with the warning message. That 
brings one very near revolutionary times. 

Within a stone’s throw of the place where I 
write is the elm under which Washington, 
three months afterwards, ‘‘drew his sword, 
and in a few words took formal command of 
Looking at this tree, 
which a hundred years ago was a large one, 
one fancies the crowd that filled the wide com- 
mon on that day. the shouts that rent the air, 
the odd-looking, half-uniformed men, the wo- 
men gazing from the windows in tearful ad- 
miration, the patriotic excitement, and the 
frequent report of cannon. Under its shade, 
fancy easily pictures the statue-like figure of 
the commander-in-chief on his motionless horse 
uttering the simple form with which he assumed 
the command of that hopeless-looking band. 
The “‘American army” consisted of six or 
seven thousand men, officered by doctors and 
farmers, and themselves soldiers only in virtue 
of the Cromwellian sturdiness inherent in their 
Puritan blood. Within hearing of the cannon, 
and almost within sight, were the British red- 
coats, who crowded the streets of Boston that 
day, and who, if they heard the meeting-house 
bell ring, little guessed the knell it rung for 
the future. The picture becomes very vivid as 
one looks now at the memorial tree, still ma- 
jestic in its great age. 

Those were days of heroism, struggle, patient 
But were the “‘ for- 
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mer days better than these?’’ Look back on 
the last ten years, and let history answer. 
We who have lived through the last war, what 
we believe will be the last war in this country, 
read in its records all that most ennobles hu- 


manity, all that gives highest promise to our | 


future. As great a step upwards has been 
taken in the last decade of the century as the 
one that placed us among the nations. Let us 
not, then, say, ‘‘the fornter days’ were better 
than these.” These Ways are, in truth, good 
days. They are best of all the days. Of all 
the past days. They are the promise of tle 
days to come. We shall never return on our 
own steps. 

For those who stood under and near this 
aged memorial of the completed century ca the 
last third of July, listening with rapt delight 
to the noble tribute of Lowell, there was an in- 
tenser enjoyment, a more triumphant pleasure, 
than that called forth by naticnal pride. But 
a few days previous to this, in which we com- 
memorated the taking up of arms against a 
foreign enemy, we had celebrated the first 
death-struggle for freedom at Bunker Hill, and 
there the North had welcomed the Southern 
troops, together rejoicing in the warm hand- 
grasp of renewed brotherhood. The longest 
and hardest struggle that ever tried men’s 
souls was ended, and, brother against brother 
no longer, they met this day on ground en- 
deared to every American. We can never 
forget the progress of those Southern troops 
through Boston to Bunker Hill; nor the tears 
and smiles, the choking words and affectionate 


‘*hurrahs” with which each friendly battalion | 


was welcomed as they were met. We all felt 
that never again could a civil war come to 
America. 

At the close of his noble poem on “the great 
Virginian,” Lowell thus feelingly alludes to 
the reconciled States. It is a reconciliation to 
which time and repeated good offices can only 
give potency; yet the Christian spirit of for- 
giveness, of mutual forgiveness, is beautifully 
illustrated in the words which allude almost 
tenderly and touchingly to the “inevitable 
wrong”’ by which the singer himself, we knew, 
had suffered so deeply. It seemed as if the 
name of our country’s father might at last suf- 
fice to be a common bond among children so 
far estranged, and as if, under the tree that 
witnessed his consecration to duty, we might 
at last once more become a happy and united 
family. 


“Virginia gave us this imperial man, 
Cast in the mighty mould 
Of those htch-statured ages old 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran ; 
She gave us this unblemished gentleman ; 
What shall we give her back but love and praise, 
As in the dear old unestranged days 


Before the inevitable wrong began ? 
* » - * 7 


. 





“ All of him that was subject to the hours 
Lies in thy soil, and makes it part of ours; 
Across more recent graves, 
Where unresentful nature waves 
Her pemnons o’er the shot-ploughed sod, 
Proclaiming the sweet truce of God, 
We, from this consecrated plain, stretch ont 
Our hands, as free from after-thought or doubt 
As here the united North 
Poured her embrowned manhood forth 
In welcome of her savior and thy gon, 
Through battle we have better learned thy worth, 
The deep-set courage and undaunted will, 
Which, like his own, the day's disaster done, 
Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be still, 
Both thine and ours, the victory hardly won; 
If ever, with distempered voice or pen, 
We have misdeemed thee, here we take it back, 
And, for the dead of both, don common black, 
Be to us evermore as thou wast then, 
As we forget thou hast not always been, 
Mother of States, and unpolluted men, 
Virginia! fitly named from England’s manly 
queen!” 


These lofty words, which fell so musically 
in the great tent where North and South met 
with fraternal affection once more, were re 
echoed with glad shouts, for, as he says in 
another part of his noble poem, 

“No bond of men so strong as commen pride 

In names sublimed by deeds that naye not died ;” 
and this “common pride” in Washington 
welded Northern and Southern hearts together 
under the ‘‘ Washington elm.” 


In a handsome house near, a house built and 
furnished after the approved Eastlake fashion, 
and the dictum of the ‘‘ Household Art rooms,” 
stands a little spinning-wheel. It is on the 
first landing of the wide and medizval-looking 
stair-case. This unpretending relic of a cen- 
tury ago has a blue ribbon twined about the 
distaff, and altogether is not so absurd as many 
fashionable freaks in the way of furniture. 
To me it recalls vividly the old times which 
were not so very good as they now sound, 
when the house linen and the personal wear 
came twisted and untwisted between weary 


| fingers through weeks and months of toil. We 


think, as we look at the simple contrivance, 
how pretty and picturesque Aunt Dorothy 
must have appeared, trotting her high-heeled 
shoe up and down, and gracefully drawing 
her flax to a finer and finer issue. There is 
a poetical side to the employment, and one 
only thinks of pastime in reading, 
“She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made two paces through the room.” 
There is another inevitable side, that of fact, 
and our grandmothers knew it. For the de- 
cencies of life, aside from its comforts, contin- 
wous and wearisome labor was necessary, and 
that with almost no mechanical aids. 

We can form some notion of their lives, if we 
take the laughable inconveniences of an ordi- 
nary picnic party, or camping-out party. But 
we should not enjoy picnics forty years long, 
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A NEW CHa0omMo FoR 1876. 


THES PUSLISHER OF 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 
A COPY OF 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 
The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 
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Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last three years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1876 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums. Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 


To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 





‘following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers 


in the club they send us, 


“THE RESCUE,” 
“TRUE TO NATURE” 
“OUR DARLING.” 


We have on hand a number of copies of “THE SINGING 
LESSON,” and “OUR PET,” that any of our subscribers can select 
in place of the above. 

There will be: no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 
delivery on the publication of the January number. 

The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
of this page. 


See Second Page of Cover for Advertisement of 1876. 











"Lo Subseribers for 1876. 
THRMS: 


One copy, one-year... copy to the person getting up, the 
Two oat pas year. cluo, making nine copies =.) $21 00 
Three copies, ome year. . q Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 
Four copies, offe year : ° tra copy to the person getting up 
five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy, to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
citb, making six copies ~*~ . . 14 00| extra copy to the person getting up 
Eight copies, one. year, and an extra theclub, making twenty-four copies 55 00 


CLUBS: 

€@ To the getter-up of a club of 4,6, or, 9 copies, we will send one.copy of “The 
Morning Call,”’ and, ag an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos : “‘ The Rescue,”’ ‘“‘ True to Nature,” “ Our Darling,” or a copy of our ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery” of steel engravings, containing pictures of battles and. inciderit@ 
connected with our War of Independence. 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 1Q:copies, we will send ‘‘ The Morning Call,” and, 
as an-extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘The Rescue,” “* True 
to Nature,”’ or “ Our Darling ;’’ or a copy of our “‘ Centennial! Art Gallery.” 

«2 To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Morning Call,”’ ‘‘ The 
Rescue,”’ ** True to Nature,”’ and ‘Our Darling.’’ Or, in place of one of the Chromos 
a copy of our “‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

ka Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars mn advance can have a choice of 
one of “*The Morning Call,” or ‘‘ The Rescue,’ or ‘‘ True to Nature,”’ or ‘‘Our 
Darling,” or our “ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ . 

ge "i particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send, 

«@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@ When the smbscribersall reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends as-the club for distribution. 

Subscribers can have “‘ The Morning Call’? mounted on stiff Bristol board, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 
CAN. ADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LADY’s Book. 
6 The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions, may 





be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where § 


the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Iin remitting by Mail, & Post-orricm ORDER on Philadelphi 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the os 
cities, payable te the order of L, A. Godey is preferable to bank notes. Ifa draft ora 
Pos Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 

Address L. A. GODEY. 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts.,; Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage.. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their’ magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the eheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper'than if you had to pa 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, 





will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-offies, | 


knowin g that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 

REMEMBER. 9 

No Chromowr Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE COMPLETED CENTURY. 


and the exertion and limitations of such occa- 
sions would soon cease to be amusing, especially 
without guides, hampers, or conveniences. 
The flax Aunt Dorothy spun made very 
coarse shirts or frocks for her brothers. Look- 
ing back a century, you may see it on the rough- 
looking farmers who stand in the ranks, hold- 
ing match-locks or blunderbusses and trying to 
straighten their broad and bowed shoulders. 
The hemlock-dyed cloth they are dressed in, 
trimmed with the ‘‘mather-man buttons’’ as 
big as a Spanish dollar, of which they are so 
proud, was dyed at the farm-house, and pressed 
by the strong arms of Aunt Dorothy herself. 
If you look at her pretty foot as it trots up and 
down on the treadle, you will see white linen 
stockings of her own spinning and knitting, 
and shoes of her own making. The whim of 


an English countess set the nobility and gentry | 


of the coast to using the awl as deftly as the 
embroidery needle, and, the fashion rapidly 
spreading to the colonies, our Aunt Dorothys 
might have red-heeled shoes of their own mak- 


ing, if they liked a variety from the calf-skin | 


of the peripatetic shoemaker. 

In the sparse population of a century ago, 
one easily imagines how labor must have been 
united instead of divided. 


hands had todo twenty different sorts of work ; 


and how the days were all too short to provide | 
the necessaries and the decencies of frontier | 
life; for a hundred years ago all life was | 
Only in the very backwoods can | 
we now imagine such privations of every con- | 
venience with which our modern life is familiar. | 

Without dwelling on the topic of the advance- | 
ment, through the increase of population and | 
the wonderful discoveries of science, of all the | 
conveniences and facilities that adorn and re- 


frontier life. 


fine our social life, we naturally compare the 


mental and moral condition of our women of | 
the last century with that of the women of our | 


own day. Perhaps the observation must be of 
asomewhat partial nature. A certain remote- 


hess is necessary to a good view of any object, | 
| admired as strong, well-developed women, are 
| neither strong nor well developed; and why 


and to judge fairly of the present generation 
of women, one needs to have been born a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 


Women of the present day labor under the | 


disadvantage of being placed where most of 
the comforts of life are to be obtained without 
physical effort, and this fact has probably 
been at the root of the deterioration ot bodily 
strength which is the common observation of 
travellers in regard to American 


of things. In all countries but our own, much 
exertion is required for the machinery of daily 
life to go smoothly. Here, especially in cities, 
we turn a crank and water flows ; we turn an- 
other and a full coal-hod rises from the cellar ; 
another turn, and the hot air pours up from 
& glowing furnace. 
VOL. xcIr.—3 





How, instead of | 
twenty hands making one needle, one pair of | 


women. | 
There are some peculiar reasons for this state | 


Machinery washes our | 


33 
clothes; we pass them through a clothes- 
wringer, they dry in a hot drying-room, and 
somebody turns a mangle. Somehow, the 
forces of nature are brought to bear ina way 
to save moving a muscle, and you have not 
only nothing or next to nothing to do yourself 
(for in these days your sewing is done by ma- 
chinery, and who is going to knit when there 
are knitting machines?), but Biddy loftily 
asks, ‘‘ Who is to wash the front steps, mem?”’ 
and ‘“‘who is to tend the door, mem?’ with 
other relevant corresponding inquiries. 

You answer, of course, that ‘‘the man”’ will 
turn the hose on the steps, as, indeed, the time 
has come for ‘‘ the man’’ to take all the inferior 
or rough household work. Nowadays, thanks 
to the Hibernian progress of events, it is ‘‘a 
man’”’ who tends the furnace fire, lest the fair 
face of Biddy be dusted with ashes, as it is ‘‘a 
man”’ who washes the windows and steps, lest 
Biddy’s train be smirched or drabbled. 

Can we look back with any patience on the 
life a hundred years ago, and remember our 
pretty Aunt Dorothy answering the door- 
knock, or bringing a pitcher of coldest water 
from the well, twenty yards off, which water 
she has poured from the ‘“‘iron-bound bucket”’ 
by sheer muscular force of that round arm of 
hers? 

In any country but our own, young women 
are proficients in the art of delicate cookery. 
The accomplishments which in old days made 
the store-room and preserving closet familiar 
resorts of women of the highest rank, are in 
Europe still familiar to women of ail ranks. 
What Lady Bountifuls did for the sick and de- 
pendent of their villages, the villagers now do 
for themselves. It is left for American girls 
to take pride in their ignorance of household 
art, and to depend on the culinary ability of 
an Irish immigrant to dish 1p suitable dinners 
for the family. 

It is not necessary to look farther than their 
pretty idleness regarding all household activi- 


| ties and interests, to see why these young girls, 


whose mothers and grandmothers we knew and 


ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are either 
delicate or diseased. . Machinery does the work 
of their muscles. 

The question very naturally comes up, ‘‘ Were 
not the former days better than these?’ Cer- 
tainly the pendulum has swung very far this 


| side. The subject is too suggestive to be treated 


inashort article like the present. Looking back 
a century, we would not wish a daughter to be 
more of a woman—a dignified, sensible, accom- 
plished woman, a co-worker with her husband, 
and able in every department of feminine life— 
than our country-woman Mrs. John Adams. 
She did excellent credit to American ladyhood 
at the English court, as one may read in her 
biography. Yet she was the daughter of a 
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minister in a small fishing village, with less 
than the ordinary opportunities of education, 
for she never went to school, and if she had 


done so, writing and arithmetic were the whole | 


extent of the accomplishments taught there. 
Every girl in the public high school in Massa- 
chusetts has far higher facilities than Miss 
Smith had for education. Still she was an ex- 
ceptional instance of a balanced character. 
Perhaps itis in respect to diffused education, 
that we should say, the former days were not 
better than these. Fora good education isa very 
good thing in itself, and it may be in its results. 
But one must look forward for years, and see 
the good and evil balanced, sifting the advan- 
tages from the disadvantages, before one can 
say that books, or the power of reading them, 
is an unmixed good. It is better to do things 
than to read about them, and Aunt Dorothy, 
who could only write her name, lived a more 
eventful life than the heroines of many ro- 
mances, and accomplished much more than any 
of her grand-nieces are likely to do. 
Undoubtedly, if much study was thought a 


weariness of the flesh three thousand years | 


ogo, our circulating and other libraries would 
deserve even harder epithets at the hands of 
our forefathers ; and, remembering the delight 
with which we pored in childhood over the 
Spectator and Tatler, it is hard to look patiently 
at the slip-slop that was subsequently served 
up to children, and which nourished them no 
more, mentally, than gas would have done 
physically. 

“If to do were as easy as to know how to 
do,’’ we know what a good state of society we 
should have. Meanwhile, there is a hopeful 
lookout for philanthropists. For women espe- 
cially, one has hope. The century has not 
passed without opening out to them such vis- 


tas of progress and usefulness as would have | 
Not that their | 


astonished their grandmothers. 
grandmothers were not just as useful, only in 
another way and for their own times. In re- 
gard to children’s beoks especially, a great im- 
provement has been manifest. It should be 
remembered that the books of the widest cir- 
culation, both in this country and in England, 
were written by American women, and for chil- 
dren. 
tle Women,” with their successors, it is well 
known have been very largely lucrative, and 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale’s Songs and Hymns 
for Children are on the lips of every New Eng- 
land child. That, 
“* Mary had a little lamb, 
Whose fleece was white as snow,” 

has become a fixed fact in our national tradi- 
tions, and her lyrical rendering of the Lord’s 
prayer as well known as any of Watt’s divine 
songs. It was a wise man who said: ‘Give 
me the singers of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws.” 

One may rationally find fault with much in 


Miss Alcott’s “Little Men” and “ Lit- | 


the present social condition of women, yet it 
must be seen that the century past has not been 
without its fruit, in raising the standard of wo- 
man’s vaiue, in their own minds, if not in that 
| of men. Women desire in these days to culti- 
vate their minds, and if they are apt to mistake 
quick observation for intellectual ability, it may 
be pardoned to the transition state of their men- 
tal powers. They are certainly eager to learn 
and even to compete with the masculine intel- 
lect in various branches of scientific culture. 

I have now in my mind a lady professor of 

the higher mathematics in an institution near 

Philadelphia, who fills the chair formerly oe- 

cupied by a gentleman, and at the same salary. 

It may not be unsuitable to add, for the benefit 

of such gentlemen as are disturbed lest our 

feminine stars should 
**Shoot madly from their spheres,” 

that the manners of this lady are distinguished 

for a modest dignity which easily meets every 

requirement of her position. Sheis thoroughly 
| qualified ; therefore she is admitted. 

Two advertisements are before me which are 
significant of the times and of progress. One 
is a demand for a lady physician to fill an im- 
portant place. The other is Mrs. Miller’s dedi- 
cation of her new and elegant cookery book 
“to the Cooking Class of the Saturday Morn- 
ing Club.”’ This club is composed of ladies of 
Boston whose pursuits are intellectual cer- 
tainly, for they listen to Mr. Emerson and Mr, 
Weiss; and scholarly, for they are good lin- 
guists, and are familiar with divine philosophy. 
These literary and sensible young ladies have 
| also their ‘“‘cooking class,” and get up dinners 
' which Professor Blot would himself applaud. 

Reforms, to be successful, must begin among 
the right class of people. There is hope that 
a step in the direction of a better and more 
thoroughly practical edacation of girls in do 
mestice literature is already taken, which will 
affect those who look naturally to leaders in 
society for example. The movement in behalf 


of a reform in dress has been equally well’ 


managed, and it is to be hoped and believed 
| that more correct and sensible notions in re- 

gard to education will prevail in the next gen- 
| eration than we have seen in ourown. Doctor 
Clarke has deserved well of his readers in this 
| regard, and every parent should be instructed 
from his pages. It is one of the great steps 
| forward in the century that such a book should 
| have been written. 
| A countryman of ours, and a distinguished 
author, in writing of society in Weimar, men- 
tions the liberal culture among young ladies, 
united with domestic accomplishments, which is 80 
strong a contrast to our own examples. 

“Many of the young ladies,” he writes, “I 
soon discovered were excellent artists as well 
as musictans ; yet, when I called upon a distia- 
guished family rather early one day, a daughter 
of the house excused herself very gracefully 
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from remaining in the salon, on account of her 
dutiesin the kitchen.’”’ This union of avery bigh 
culture with an honest acceptance of the sim- 
plest household needs, may seem almost ideal 
tosome of my readers ; yet they may take heart, 
for we have a few noble examples of it at 
home. Let us hope, then, and even expect 


that our girls may soon be as proud and pleased | 


at their own ability to serve a dinner properly, 


if necessary, as they now are to maintain an | 


agreeable and intelligent conversation at a din- 
ner-table. It is an accomplishment very well 
worth their while to undertake, and the igno- 
rance and mistakes of our young married wo- 
wen are simply ludicrous, as we often see them 
exhibited. An instance occurs to me at this 
moment of an invitation to a family dinner, 
where the unconscious hostess presided over 
fowls whose legs and wings were extended as 
if in their death agony. This lady was the 
daughter of a country physician, and her moth- 
er was an accomplished housewife. A mis- 
taken idea of gentility or refinement caused 
the daughter to ignore all domestic knowledge 
and habits, and as no trained servants or ac- 
complished cooks were te be had, tlie table 
was served accordingly. 

The readers of the LApy's Book wil! be apt 
toclaim that the first impulse to a revolution 


in culinary politics must come from the appe- 


tizing receipts at the end of this popular maga- 
zine; and surely, one can hardly over-estimate 
the effect of continual information and instruc- 
tion in the various accomplishments and graces 
that do, or that should, adorn domestic life. 
Such hints of beauty and grace reach every 
part of our country, and help to civilize and 
smooth the most remote social conditions. 

The effect, one would think, must be to in- 
duce in women the readier and more graceful 
fulfilment of the duties belonging to their own 
sphere—that of home. To make home cheer- 
ful, refining, attractive; to make it the place 
most beloved by husband and children, is a 
worthy aim for the best efforts of a wife and 
mother. 


There can be no doubt of the very great pro- | 


gress made during the last century in refine- 
ment; not merely in manners, but in taste of 
all sorts. The period when Smollett and Field- 


ing were household words has quite gone by; 
the ‘wells of English undefiled’ are drank | 
from with selected care, and the wit which | 


flourished on the stage even fifty years ago, 
would not now be tolerated. A book which 
should now be published, ‘‘ unsuitable for read- 
ing aloud in the family circle,” would simply 
fall dead from the press. The authors who have 
led this reform in fictitious literature, Scott 
and the ‘“‘late poets,’ have been well followed 
by Dickens, Thackeray, and Tennyson; and 
while we have George Eliot and Frances Cobb, 
we need not feel that women have been back- 


ward in the literary and social advancement 
which has characterized the century. 

But while we admit that the literary and at- 
tistic impulse of the time has come from Europe 
to ourselves, we may fairly claim that some of 
the most valuable moral ones have gouve from 
the new life among us to the older nations. 
The ‘‘universal Yankee nation,’ with its in- 
_ herited tendencies from English blood and its 
wide opportunities in this country, easily cre- 
ates a public opinion on important subjects, 
whose force is felt in other lands than our own. 
We have not been a republic a century without 
astonishing the old monarchies, and giving 
courage and faith in free institutions ; and we 
have not sent thousands of travellers from 
America yearly without having a great deal of 
important seed sown. Ideas, so familiar to us, 
that we are unconscious of their value, must 
bring in harvests of strong thoughts aad ad- 
vanced theories. 

Some women, who have taken the advance 
step in this direction (that of the progress of 
their sex) in the last fifty years, have made an 
impression that will not be forgotten. They 
have done a good and great work, not as ‘‘ wo- 
men’s rights’’ women, hustling and pushing 
their way among men in a manner which of 
itself is a sufficient argument against their 
cause, but with modesty and gentleness main- 
| taining their places, as helpers and companions 
| of men, as examples and teachers of children. 
In Mrs. Hale’s admirable compilation called 
‘*Woman’s Record,’’ she has gathered notices 
of distinguished women of all time in a dis- 
criminating and agreeable manner ; but every- 
where showing the important relation which 
women have borne to progress and civilization. 
Not to take women out of “their sphere,’’ but 
to enlarge their sphere of action and contem- 
plation, is her aim in her books and in her edi- 
torship. 

In noticing some of the influences which have 
| advanced oar women in general culture and a 
| desire for improvement, one may, without im- 
| propriety, allude directly to the great impor- 
tance which a magazine like the Lapy’s Book, 
devoted to the progress of women in literature 
and morals for half a century, must have had 
on the community among whom it is issued. If 
our young ladies have a wider scope for their 
imaginations, a desire for higher studies and 
loftier aims in life, they must feel that they 
owe much of these to the example of the noble 
and philanthropic woman who was first to lead 
the way in this country in magazine literature 
to a union of esthetic taste, domestic useful- 
ness, and religious elevation ; and as it requires 
some faith, much courage, and more far-sight- 
edness in a man to take the risk of a publica- 
tion given over to ladies only, one sees that the 


| 
| 
| 
} 


gallant publisher of the Lapy’s Book has well 


won, as well as worn, his knightly spurs. 














HER HUSBAND’S COUSIN. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








‘““Now, Finette, you may bring me that rose 
—the white one—and pin it in with this pearl- 
headed hair-pin. My fan, Finette—the one 
with pearls, of course. There is nothing more, 
1 believe. You can go now and see if Mr. Van 
Bensen is ready.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m just a-going. Oh, my, 
ma‘am, but you do look too beautiful for any- 
thing!” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Van Bensen in party dress 
was something very pleasant to look upon. 
The effects of her toilet might not be Worth’s, 
but they were worth looking at. A moment 
after Finette had left her, Regia Van Bensen 
passed herself in review before the pair of eyes 
that she thought best worth pleasing in all the 
world, and was made sure of their approval 

Then the door-bell rang, a little, jangling 
tinkle that jarred upon her somehow. Mrs. 
Van Bensen turned an impatient glance upon 
the five feet eleven of manhood that paid her 
shopping bills and called her ‘‘ My wife.” 

“IT wonder who that can be ?”’ she said, frown- 
ing as to her brows, but with smiling lips. 

‘The field of possibilities is a large one, mia 
Regia. If you ask me who it can be, 1 will 
read you a list from the city directory several 
yards long, and then the chances will by no 
means be exhausted.” 

‘‘Don’t tease; Iam not in the mood for it. 
Ido believe, Ritt, it is a visitor, and we shall 
have to give up the party after all.”’ 

‘From sueb a ‘waste of sweetness on the 
desert air’— What, Metastasia! This is too 
good to be true. My dear, here is my cousin 
Meta Radcliffe. My wife, Metastasia.”’ 

The girl thus presented had come in quietly, 
and when she had been properly wéicomed by 
Ritter Van Bensen, and duly presented to his 
wife, she made a quick move toward the latter, 
but was arrested by an indefinable chill caught 
from Mrs. Van Bensen’s manner. Thus the 
effect. The cause lay somewhat further back. 
Mrs. Van Bensen had been assailed by a mem- 
ory. It was of words that an officious friend, 
Mrs. Landrimmon, had spoken to her before 
her marriage. 

“I’m sure Ritter loves you,’’ quoting from 
Mrs. Landrimmon, ‘as well as ever man need 
love a woman; but I warn you not to let his 
cousin, Metastasia Radcliffe, come in your way 
if you wish to hold his Jove.’’ 

“Let her come. Come cousins singly or in 
hosts. I’m not afraid,’’ had been Regia’s an- 
swer. But Mrs. Landrimmon’s words, like the 
traditional fly in amber, had stuck in Mrs. Van 
Bensen’s memory, and her greeting of the new- 
come guest was modified by them now. 

“A surprise, 1 am sure,’’ murmured Mrs. 
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| ago. 











| their way to the hostess. 





Van Bensen. ‘‘ How do you do, Miss Radcliffe? 
Ihope you had a pleasant journey.”’ 

“You did not expect me, then. But I wrote 
that Iwas coming. Ritter invited me five years 
Do you remember, Ritter?” 

‘Perfectly. It was your birthday, and your 
mother had given a party for you. You andI 
were resting from a dance, and we began won- 
dering where we would be in five years from 
that night. You said 1 would be a Benedict 
groaning under milliners’ and dressmakers’ 
bills, and L invited you to visit me on that day 
five years. But your letter I had missed, and 
lam ashamed to say 1 had forgotten the ap- 
pointment. We are glad to see you, though, 
are we not, mia Regia?” 

‘Certainly. I will send an excuse to Mrs. 
Roney, and your cousin must have the red 
room.”’ 

Mrs. Van Bensen removed her veil and 
gloves as she spoke. Atthis momenta servant 
announced, ‘‘ Carriage ready, ma’am.”’ 

‘Don’t stay,’’ begged Miss Radcliffe. ‘ To- 
night I only want rest. Iam too travel-worn 
to be entertaining or to wish to be entertained.” 

Mrs. Van Bensen’'s hospitable instincts were 
opposed to leaving a guest in the moment of 
arrival, but her social instincts were a strong 
counter force. These, backed by Metastasia’s 
persuasions, prevailed. 

“T would rather stay and talk with yon, 
Meta,”’ said Ritter Van Bensen, as his cousin 
stood up to see them off. 

*T could not talk to-night. 
shall be equal to it.’’ 

“Finette will see that you have all you 
want,’’ from Mrs. Van Bensen. 

No one had more than Mrs. Roney of that 
peculiar tact (or is it genius?) which organizes, 
and carries through to a brilliant success, a so- 
cial gathering. Parties were her master point, 
and to-night she had outdone herself. So Rit- 
ter observed to Mrs. Van, as the two made 
They gracefully ut- 
tered their complime:ts here. Then Mrs. Lan- 
drimmon sailed down upon Regia and carried 
her off. 

Oh, tet me tell you, Regia,’ declared Mrs. 
Landrimmon, “I saw a face to-night that was 
marvellously like Metastasia Radcliffe’s. You 
have never seen Miss Radcliffe, have you?” 

**Yes; she is at our house now.”’ 

“It was her face, then? O Regia, 1 am 
sorry !”’ 

“Why?” 

‘*I think it was very bold in her to come. 
But I hope you may enjoy her visit.” 

A strong distrust of Miss Radcliffe was be- 
ginning to work in Regia’s mind. She looked 
around for her husband. He was standing in 
an archway of ivies and convolvuli, animatedly 
talking with a friend of his bachelor days. 
The gentleman had been abroad several years, 
and Ritter met him now for the first time since 
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his friend’s return. Mrs. Van Bensen felt her- | 
self drawn toward the speakers. Her approach 
was unobserved. 

“I wonder, Ritter,’’ Anselm Gleith was say- 
ing, “‘how youand Meta Radcliffe happened to 
split apart. 1 used to think Meta was likely to 
stand Alphaand Omega to your life’s romance. 
By George, Ritter, she was a heavenly girl!” 

“Yes,’’ returned Mr. Van Bensen, ‘there 
are few equal to her.”’ 

“Take care not to let Mrs. Van hear you ex- 
press such a sentiment. Women are not very | 
tolerant of their not-te-be-equalled rivals, I 
have heard.” 

“Possibly not. I cannot say.’ 

Mrs. Van Bensen felt her heart swelling. 
Her Lares and Penates had been the most pa- 
cific of household gods, and now an insurrec- 
tion was threatened. She must go straight 
home and organize a defence. But here was | 
Arnold Whitman urging her to sing. 

“T can’t sing to-night,’’ she responded. 

“Why not to-night?’ 

Regia, looking up, caught a glance of pity | 
from Mrs, Landrimmon’s eyes, and was thus | 
reminded that her society armor must be regirt. 

“Mrs. Roney sent me to ask you. Every- 
body, in fact, is asking for you,’’ urged Mr. 
Whitman. 

“Yes. I will sing. 

She chose the little song of Enid. 





“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the 
proud ; 

Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and 

cloud— 

Thy wheel we neither love nor hate. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, with smile or 

frown: 

With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 
Smile, and we smile, the lerds of many lands; 
Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands, 

For man is man, and master of his fate.” 
Anselm Gleith and Ritter Van Bensen had 

moved near the singer when her voice began 
to be heard. 

“That is a brav® song, and I don’t believe 
Enid herself could have sung it better,” ob- 
served Gleith. ‘‘ And this sweet singer is your 
Enid. I expected to have to say, ‘Oh, what a 
falling off was there, my countryman!’ but I 
find myself agreeably relieved. Meta is wor- 
thily sueceeded. Iam glad Mrs. Van Bensen 
sang that song. It pleases me to think of her 
as your Enid. But never let me hear of your 
figuring as a Geraint for jealousy, my friend.” 

“You may save that warning for yourself. 
Mrs. Van and I agreed in the beginning, that 
ifever our eyes began to see green lights, we 
would dispel that peculiar shade by letting in 
upon our mental optics the sunshine of truth 
and perfect confidence. If you marry and | 
have need of the receipt, I recommend you to | 
try it.” | 





| the following day. 


Mrs. Van Bensen, whose quick ears had 
caught every word, resolved within herself, 
“I will speak to Ritter about his cousin to- 
night,” and felt as if a weight had fallen from 
her spirits. But when they reached home Rit- 
ter was too tired «2d sleepy to talk. Regia 
was obliged to wai’ -vr a more auspicious mo- 
ment. 

The unfashionable world would hardly have 
called it morning when Mrs. Van Bensen arose 
Over the way, the nurse 
girl had been up with the babies since the bar- 
barous hour of half-past five, and for her the 
day was more than half done. For this sort of 
people bare sunlight may do well enough, and 
for artisans and laborers generally; but it is 
really much too cheap, you know, for the pa- 
trician population of our cities. 

‘IT wonder if that girl is up,’’ was Regia’s first 
thought on waking. She was still half torpid 
and utterly disinclined to rouse herself. Like 
Murray of the Adirondacks, she did not believe 
in waking up with a snap. She valued sleep 
too much to treat it with anything like brusque- 


ness. A dreamy, languorous, half drowse was 


| the proper thing, and in this she indulged her- 
| self before calling Finette. 


‘*Has Miss Radcliffe breakfasted yet?’’ Mrs. 
Van Bensen asked, when her maid had come. 

‘“Yes, indeed, ma’am; at eight o’clock.”’ 

“So early? She will think I have neglected 
her. How has she spent the time since ?’’ 

‘‘She went out with Mr. Van Bensen, ma’am. 
They were only just come in when you called 
me.’’ 

*“‘T wonder what they put in this coffee? 
Here, take the stuff away!” giving the break- 
fast tray a little shove. ‘Have you nearly fin- 
ished my hair?” 

‘“‘Nearly, ma’am; and lovely it do look. 
Miss Radcliffe has beautiful hair, but she gets 
no style toit. It’s a shame, too. She might 
as well wear a wig. What will yeu put on?” 

‘““My black silk—the new one. Give mea 
white erépe tie. I’ll wear no colors to-day. 
Now my aqua marine set. That will do.” 

Mrs. Van Bensen felt her heart beat quickly 
in passing down the stairs, and wondered at 
her own excitement. 

“This is folly,’? she thought, in stern self- 
chiding. ‘‘Why should not Ritter pass the 
morning in entertaining hiscousin? If I can’t 
trust a husband like mine, I don’t deserve to 
have one.”’ 

She ealled a smile to her face with no great 
effort now, and, entering the parlor, found it 
unoccupied. A servant gave the information 
that Mr. Van Bensen and his cousin had gone 
out again. 

The chill of disappointment settled upon 
Regia’s spirits. Callers began to come in, and 
she exerted herself to put on a brisk appear- 
ance; but in all her life she had never found 
the social harness to fit her so uneasily. 
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Presently Mrs. Landrimmon appeared, and 
Regia felt like running from the encounter. 
To do this, however, she must interrupt a flow- 


ery speech, in which Arnold Whitman was | 


complimenting her singing at Mrs. Roney’s. 
Mrs. Landrimmon inquired, as Regia had 
known she would, for Miss Radcliffe. 

“She has gone out.’’ 

“‘Is she the brilliant-looking girl I met with 
Mr. Van Bensen this morning ?’’ questioned 
Arnold Whitman. 

“‘I believe Miss Radcliffe may be a brilliant 
looking girl; and she was out with Mr. Van 
Bensen this morning.”’ 

“If Mr. Van Bensen’s wife were not the 
most charming woman in New York, I should 
warn her to take care, for the lady Isaw looked 


uncommonly fascinating —dangerously so, I | 


should say.’’ 

‘*Would you advise the organizing of a res- 
cue-party, @ la Doctor Kane?” 

“It might be a wise precaution,’’ said Mrs. 
Landrimmon, soberly ; whereupon Regia laugh- 
ed with apparent great gayety. 

But whether laughing or talking, or giving 
well-bred heed to the talk of others, she was 
all the while listening for her husband’s return. 
Mrs. Landrimmon, guessing her friend’s un- 
easiness, purposely outstayed all other callers. 


“Indeed, Regia, it is too bad,”’ she broke out | 


as soon as they were left together. 

‘““What are you speaking of?’’ asked Mrs. 
Van, seeming quietly unconscious. , 

**You know very well. It is what I have 


always feared. You remember what I told | 


you years ago. Why, I overheard Ritter tell 


Metastasia one day that he would leave heaven | 


itself, if it were at her call.”’ 

“Did you notice my new lambrequins, 
Sophie? How do you like the pattern?” 

“The prettiest I ever saw. Do you know 
how long Miss Radcliffe is to stay ?”’ 

“‘T shall try to keep her through the winter, 
but I don’t know yet what plans she has 
made.”’ 

“You know the proverb ‘Whom the gods 
mean to destroy they first make mad.’ I shall 
certainly think you mad if you don’t get rid of 
Meta Radcliffe as soon as possible.”’ 

“Will you come and see my ferns? 
some new ones sent me yesterday. 
quite rare, I believe.”’ 

**Some other time I will see them. It is al- 
most our dinner hour; I had no idea it was so 
late. When are you coming to see me ?”’ 

**Very soon, of course.’’ 

Then they kissed, as is the fashion of women 
friends, and Mrs. Landrimmon went away. 
With true wifely heroism had Regia withstood 
that woman’s attacks upon the outposts guard, 
ing her domestic penetralia, but she sighed 
wearily in turning from the encounter. 

‘Will he never come?” she asked, with 
growing impatience. ‘‘ Ritter has no right to 


I had 
They are 


| neglect me in this way. I shall certainly tell 
| him what I think of such treatment when he 
| does come.” 

She had seated herself at a window over. 
looking the street. A carriage now drew up, 
| from which two gentlemen alighted. 
| ‘*What time shall I come back ?” she heard 
| the coachman ask. - 
| ‘*At half-past eleven,’’ replied Anselm 
| Gleith, and the carriage rolled away. 
| These guests had hardly been admitted when 
| two others came, and presently arrived another 
| and another, until Regia found herself witha 
| party of six gentlemen toentertain. They had 
come by Mr. Van Bensen’s invitation, and he, 
in his unwonted occupation, had forgotten to 
mention that he expected them. Regia went 
down stairs, hoping that he had at least re 
membered to tell the cook. But no. In the 
dining-room the table was laid for three, and 
the kitchen had none of that stir and excite 
ment evoked by an event so momentous as a 
dinner-party. 

Full of dismay, Mrs. Van Bensen investi- 
gated, and forthwith took heart again. The 
turkey was of encouraging proportions, and 
there was no lack of turtle soup. Broiled 
chicken could be soon made ready ; there were 
tongue and ham to slice; and for dessert, cake 
and fruit. Cook scolded, wondering how Mr. 
Van Bensen would like it himself, but showed 
an evident pride in her resources. Regia gave 
such directions as she thought necessary, and 
went back to her guests. 

“T understood Mr. Van Bensen that we 
| should meet Miss Radcliffe here,’’ said Mr. 
Gleith, adjusting the stereoscope to fit his eye. 

‘Miss Radcliffe has gone out with Mr. Van 
Bensen. I am expecting them every mo 
ment.’’ 

A feeling of expectancy, producing stiffness 
and restraint, was upon the party. Regia’s 
pride of the hostess took alarm. She had bril- 
liant social qualities, ready for use on demand. 
She was perplexed, and sore, and angry ; but 
she was no rustic, to cry out to every one who 





| met her that she was hurt. She had never 
appeared more witty, more charming. Her 
society drill did her good service now. The 


gentlemen were made to feel that hers was an 

| enchanted household. So much the more did 
they wonder that from such a household its 
master, by whose invitation it could not be 
forgotten that they were present, could still 
remain away. 

“I think Mr. Van Bensen must have remem- 
bered an appointment at the other side of the 
globe since he went out,” said Regia, gayly. 
‘‘Something must certainly have happened to 
detain him. Will you come out to dinner, gen- 
tlemen ?”’ 

Mr. Gleith gave his arm to the hostess, and 
they proceeded to the dining-room. The din- 
| ner went off properly, but the master of the 
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feast did not come. Regia’s anxiety was be- 
coming terror. Still she disguised it with 
masterly skill. The gentlemen, declining to 
take wine, returned with Mrs. Van Bensen to 
the parlor. 

* And now we are to have some music,’’ said 
one. 

Regia assented. Mr. Gleith had brought his 
flute; they played duetts and sang songs. Jn 
this way passed another hour. It was ten 
o'clock, and the master of the house had not 
returned. At eleven the same was yet true. 
Regia had been still kept at the piano; but 
whether she sang the Star Spangled Banner or 
Mary had a Little Lamb, ancient ballad or mod- 
ern song, solemn anthem or tripping carol, she 
could never have told. Yet well and bravely 
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it was put to rout by a return of wifely faith. 
And now Regia’s imagination presents her 
with a picture of her husband bleeding, life- 
less, murdered. She thinks of all the cases 
she has read of mysterious disappearances. 


| She starts to her feet, determined upen some 


did she perform her part; so well that not | 


more than one of the gentlemen present 
guessed how much she was suffering. 

“Ts it that you fear some accident ?’’ asked 
Mr. Gleith, in a low tone. 

“If there had been an accident, some one 
would have brought me news. It is Miss Rad- 
cliffe’s first day in the city, and Ritter is un- 
tiring in the character of a cicerone. He will 
have to make his peace with you gentlemen as 
best he can; I have done making excuses for 
him.”’ 

The carriages began to come now, and a 
little before twelve Regia was left alone—to 
think. But thought was almost madness. 
Surely there must be something wrong. It 
could not be all forgetfulness. Ritter had 
never been forgetful before of her, nor of his 
duties asahost. But then, since his marriage, 
he had never had to play the cavalier to Miss 
Radcliffe before. The girl had used her blan- 
dishmeuts well, if, in twenty-four hours from 
her arrival, she had succeeded in robbing Regia 
of her husband. What was the old-time con- 
nection that had existed between Ritter and 
his cousin? Mrs. Van Bensen wished now 
that she had iet Mrs. Landrimmon tell her. 
Yet, if Mrs. Landrimmon had stood before her 
at this moment, well did the proud wife know 
that she should have drawn back icily from 
any confidences assailing her husband. 

Deserted? Such things had been. Were 
the men, then, who played these villains’ parts 
like Ritter? Mrs. Landrimmon had told Regia 
that ‘‘men were all alike; you could not trust 
one of them.’’ Moreover, Mrs. Landrimmon 
had possessed a belief that Metastasia Radcliffe 
could unsettle Ritter’s love for his wife even— 
had heard him declare that “he would leave 
heaven itself at Meta’s call;’ and Anselin 
Gleith had expected that Meta would prove 
the Alpha and Omega of Ritter’s life romance. 
And now the girl had come, and, Ciree-like-- 
yes, Regia believed it—had drawn Ritter Van 


* Bensen into her siren’s toils, and had left his 


wife a wronged, deserted woman. 
Scarcely was this conclusion reached when 


action ; but still restrains herself from action, 
lest by it her husband should be compromised 
and herself made ridiculous. 

The night went by, and a gray morning 
dawned. Such a worn, pale face as its light 
fell upon had never been seen in Mrs. Van 
Bensen’s room until now. She had read tragedy 
and seen it represented, but she had never 
lived it, save in that night’s experience. Nor 
was it any the less terrible that it was so intan- 
gible and shifting in its shape. 

“I can bear this no longer; I shall send for 
policeman Darnley,’’ she resolved, when first 
a shaft of gray sunlight fell upon the floor of 
herapartment. Just then the door-bell ranga 
sharp, vigorous peal. ‘It has come,” thought 
Regia, and her heart seemed to stop beating. 

She stood a moment with clasped hands, 
then stepped out into the hall and listened. A 


| man’s voice was inquiring for Metastasia Rad- 


cliffe. Regia hastened down and stood before 
the speaker. He was past middle age, with 
silvery hair and long white beard. He made 
Mrs. Van Bensen a profound bow, and asked 
it he could speak with her privately. She led 
the way to the parlor, and stood waiting to 
hear what he had to say. The man seemed in 
no hurry to begin. He walked arousd the 
long room, looking at the pictures on the walis. 
Pausing before a fine portrait of Mr. Van Ben- 
sen, he raised his hand and struck the face a 
blow between the eyes. 

“Sir, you forget yourself!’’ declared Mrs. 
Van Bensen, severely. ‘If you have anything 
to tell me, I am waiting to hear it. You need 
not think it necessary to spare me, but I beg 
that you will spare my parlor furniture.” 

“To spare your parlor furniture? Very 
good, indeed; very good, madame. But that 
thing’’—with a violent gesture towards the 
portrait—‘‘ you should pitch into the street.” 

‘Why has the portrait of my husband had 
the power to enrage you so?” 

“If you will permit me, madame.” He 
made a sudden movement, locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. ‘Now we 
shall be safe from interruptions, and I shall 
be safe from them. To think of their dogging 
my steps, as if I were a defaulting scoundrel 
or an organ-grinder. Do you see these patri- 
archal locks, madame? No razor had ever 
touched them, and I had grown like Sampson 
for strength, when they, in their wild envy, shut 
me up in padded walls, to break my strength 
by want of exercise. But, like young Hot- 
spur, ‘I will find them when they lie asleep, 
and in their ear I'll halloo Mortimer!’” His 

| utterance of this passage was almost a screech. 
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Regia placed herself behind an easy-chair, and | at thought of the risks you take by staying. It 


Jeaned upon it heavily. ‘‘Ha! you shrink 


from me; you are frightened by my violence. | 


You have it in your power to make me mild as 
alamb. Sing to me; it is the only way. You 
must sing.’’ 

A dim inter-perception of affairs was dawn- 
ingin Mrs. Van Bensen’s mind. Whatever rela- 
tion the fact might have tothe night’s mystery, 
there could be no question that this was a mad- 
man with whom she had to deal. Her terror 
was excessive, but above that rose her sense of 
the necessity for caution. 


is like putting your head in the lion’s jaws. 
You must escape, and quickly. Iwill be on the 
watch here. You shall let me know by tele- 
graph where I may communicate with you. 


| Give me the key and I will let you out through 


Regia went to the piano, and, preluding | 


with a few chords, sang, rather tremulously :— 


“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 

The clouds you so much dread 

Are big with mercies, and will break 
In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

“Thank you, ma’am! Excuse these tears,’’ 
mopping his face with a handkerchief. ‘‘ You 
see in me, madame, the victim of a conspiracy 
—one of the boldest and most startling of the 
age. Lama man of property. I was a family 
man. I had a wife; she died. I had a son; 
he would have been my heir. He was slaugh- 
tered ; or, in the finer language of the immortal 
Daniel, ‘he was made the victim of a butcherly 
murder for mere pay.’ 1’m not soclear about 
the paymaster, but I expect it was a gentleman 
whose initials are a D and an L, with a dash 
between, you know. But where wasI? Oh! 
they gave me a padded room and a straight- 
jacket. Munificent of them, was it not? when 
it was all mine. But that was a part of their 
vile conspiracy. They would shut me up in 
dungeon’s gloom, and then make ducks and 
drakes, peacocks and guinea-hens, too, for 
aught I know, of my own property. That was 
their scheme. You must help me to defeat it. 
We must defend this castle against them. I 
have the means. Here,” taking a pistol from 
an inner pocket, and levelling it at Mr. Van 
Bensen’s portrait. 

“A pretty trifle. Will youlet me look atit?”’ 
said Regia, trembling, but trying to assume a 
confident air. 

“No, my lady; no. It might do you a mis- 
chief. It is not a fit toy foralady. Let me 
see if you have nerves.’’ He stepped before 
her, raised the pistol and fired at the wall. 
Regia stood still in dumb terror. ‘That is 
well, my lady. You have proved yourself fit 
to be my friend and ally. Will you? I must 
have your promise.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, adapting her manner 
of speaking as wel! as she could to his, “I will 
be faithful to you. 
each other. But you are notsafe here. I shiver 


We must be faithful to | 


the court-yard at the back of the house. I see 
a policeman parading in front. He is waiting, 
I think, for a squad to come and help him take 
you.”’ 

The madman looked Regia keenly in the eye. 
She met his gaze with calm assurance. 

“The key,’ she said, putting out her hand 
for it. 


He gave itinto her hand. She slipped the 


| bolt of the lock, passed out, and whispered that 


| he was to follow her. 
| noiseless as a cat. 





He did so, steaithy and 
Mrs. Van Bensen led him 
down stairs and through the kitchen, to a door 
opening upon a little court. 

‘*Hark!’’ she said, as if her soul were in the 
work of getting him off safely. ‘‘ Let me listen. 
Yes, the way is clear. You must not forget to 
telegraph. Good-by!’’ 

The man cleared the court-yard at a bound, 
and passed out into the street. Mrs. Van Ben- 
sen double-locked the door, and then turned 
faint all in a moment. John, who had just 
brought in the milk-jug, emptied its contents 
in her face, and she was effectually restored. 

**Oh, I begs your parding,”’ cried poor John, 
ruefully, for the white liquid had run in streams 
down the rich folds of his mistresses black 
dress. Regia had not undressed for the night, 
and was still in the attire of yesterday. 

** An instance of misplaced kindness, John; 
but it is no matter,”’ said Regia, pleasantly. 

**Tt’s just like a man,” scolded Finette, mop- 
ning her mistress with napkins. ‘‘ They hasn’t 
any more sense.’”’ 

** You ’d go without sense from now to dooms- 
day in the evening to get one,’’ John retorted, 
cool as a refrigerator. 

Finette tossed her head disdainfully, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Van Bensen to help her make a 
fresh toilet. This was soon accomplished, and 
the maid dismissed. Regia, remembering now 
the imminent peril just passed, fell upon her 
knees and thanked God for herescape. To her 
thanksgiving she added this petition: ‘‘ And 
now, Father, give me back my husband, and 
save me from ever doubting him or Thee 
again.” 

Does it sound inconsistent that this prayer 
was scarcely uttered when Regia’s mind fast- 
ened itself once more upon all the strong points 
of suspicion against Ritter and his cousin? In- 
consistent, perhaps, but so it was. We pray 
and from our prayers gain strength. Yet we 
still remain ourselves, with the same doubting 
natures, the same sensitive, quivering hearts. 


“I wish I had had the nerve to question that’ 


old man,’’ thought Regia now. ‘Mad as he 
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was, he might have told me something that I 
could work upon.” 

Then she remembered the gesture of hatred 
with which the madman had attacked Ritter’s 
picture, and a new terror presented itself. 
What if the two had met, and the lunatic, in 
his blind hate, had killed her husband. 

‘“‘Miss Radcliffe is down stairs, ma’am, and 
asks if she can see you.’”’ Thus Finette, stand- 
ing at the door. 

“Miss Radcliffe? Is not my—is she alone?” 

“She is alone, ma’am.’’ 

Regia felt sick with dread, but went down at 
once. She found Miss Radcliffe looking as 
worn and anxious as herself even. 

“Where is he? What have you done with 
him ?’’ demanded Regia. 

“We have lost the trace. 
ened.”’ 

‘‘He is missing, then?’’ gasped the terrified 
wife. 

“T shall not give him up; but I must rest a 
little. Has Ritter been in?” 

“Has Ritter been in, did you say?” 

Miss Radelife looked up full of surprise at 
the tone of Regia’s repetition—intense and al- 
most tragical as it was. ‘I’mafraid you have 
been sitting up all night. It is what Ritter 
feared.’’ 

“Indeed !’’ 

“I suppose you saw his messenger ?”’ 

“Was that a tall old man with gray hair and 
beard, and as mad as a March hare?” 

‘Has such a man been here?” 

**Certainly.”’ 

“You detained him, I hope?” 

“You may be sure that I did not. I was 
only too glad to prevail upon him to escape.”’ 

“T wish that Ritter would come. I believe I 
hear him now.” 

Meta was right. Mr. Van Bensen came in, 
kissed his wife, and at once answered, to the 
questioning in his cousin’s eyes: ‘He has 
been in this vicinity.’’ 

“He has been in this house, 


I am all disheart- 


, 


’ declared Miss 


Radcliffe. 
“My poor Regia! Did he frighten you 
much?” 


““Very much indeed.”’ 

“But you had received my note, and could 
guess who it was?’’ 

‘**T received no note from you.”’ 

“How could that be?’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“IT ’mafraid you have had a wretched night.” 

“Let me tell you how it was spent. I began 
by entertaining at dinner a party of six gentle- 
men.”’ 

‘“* Anselm Gleith and the rest of the boys. I 
invited them, and forgot all about it.” 

“Tplayedand sang duets with Anselm Gleith. 
The truth is, we flirted prodigiously.”’ 

“Tam glad you could so amuse yourself.”’ 

“The gentlemen stayed until about twelve. 


! 


| stroyed the old man’s reason. 
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Then, to while away the hours, I busied myself 


| with a series of fancy pictures, putting myself 


in sometimes as a deserted wife, sometimes as 
the widow of a murdered man. Jt was a dolo- 
rous sort of amusement, but quite exciting.” 

“You must have found it so. It was too 
bad, Regia.’’ 

‘** Then this morning there came a fine, patri- 
archal-looking oid gentleman, asking for Miss 
Radcliffe. He desired to speak with me pri- 
vately, locked the parlor door, fired off a pistol 
at my ear, and with such gentle persuasions 
induced me to pledge myself to become his 
friend and ally.” 

“That was my uncle, John Radcliffe. The 
loss first of his wife and then of his son de- 
Meta has taken 
care of her father for a year, but was sent 
away by the doctor for a little rest. She had 
searcely left home when Uncle John, with the 
cunning of his class, effected an escape. Yes- 


| terday morning a dispatch announced this to 


Meta, and that her father had come to this 
city. She was much alarmed to hear that he 
was at large. I would have undertaken the 
search for him alone, but she could not bear 
to take the part of inactive waiting. During 
the day we heard of him from every point of 
the city. The most of the time Meta went 


| with a detective in one direction and I in 


another. At two o’clock we engaged to meet 
here, and did so. Almost immediately we 
heard that he was only one block away, and 
we hurried after him. Just at night we were 
informed that he had engaged passage on two 
different steamers, one bound to Norfolk, the 
other up the Hudson. Meta kept watch upon 
one of these boats until the time for sailing, I 
on the other; but he did not return to either. 
It was just before going on board the Virginius 
that I sent a boy with a note to you, explaining 
how matters stood. I am surprised that you 
did not receive it.” ; 

“If I had, 1 might have contrived to help 
you by keeping your Uncle John here, instead 
of sending him away. But let me think. I 
told him to telegraph to me. You see I was 
acting the part of his sworn friend and ally. 
I had to use all my craft to get him away. I 
said he was in danger here, but that I would 
stay and keep watch, and he should telegraph 
to let me know where he was.’’ 

‘IT believe he has!’’ cried Metastasia, starting 
up to meet a servant who was bringing in an 
official-looking buff envelope. ‘‘It is for Mrs. 
Van Bensen.”’ 

Regia, as eager for the pursuit as were the 
others now, opened the sheet and read aloud :— 

‘‘Come to Brooklyn. The St. Boniface is 
my castle now. If you fail me, I shall know 
how to punish ; but I can trust my promised 
friend and ally. Come.’’ 

It was decided that Mrs. Van Bensen should 
go alone to St. Boniface, to be immediately 
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followed by Metastasia, Gardner, the detective, 
and Mr. Van Bensen. 

‘Have you the courage for it, Regia?’’ Rit- 
ter asked, as she was setting off. 

“IT have the courage for anything, now that 
I know you are true to me,” returned Regia, 
softly. 

A revelation of some importance lurked in 
these words, but there was no time for other 
comment than such as could be conveyed into 
a pressure of the hand. A hack had been 
called for Mrs. Van Bensen, lest a sight of the 
Van Bensen carriage should alarm the lunatic. 
At the St. Boniface, Mr. Radcliffe was on the 
watch. He peered cautiously into the hack to 

¢assure himself that his ‘friend and ally’’ had 
come alone. Then, with Grandisonian cour- 
tesy, he welcomed her, and led her in. 

“This is your private sitting-room,”’ he said, 
with great stateliness. ‘‘By your permission 
1 will enter, and we will consult together upon 
the measures to be taken for escape.”’ 

“Yes, you must goin, but I will stay fora 
moment to see if any enemies are hanging 
around. Will you give me the pistol? I may 
have need of it.’’ 

He did not think of refusing her. Her influ- 
ence over him was complete. A moment after- 
wards she entered the room, accompanied by 
Metastasia and Ritter. 

**Il have brought some friends to see you,’’ 
said Regia, gently. 

** Traitress !’”’ he cried out with violence, and 
made a dash at her; but there were two men 
with muscles of iron ready to seize him and 
pinion his arms so that he could harm no one. 

Metastasia thanked Regia warmly, and went 
away with the men who were carrying her 


father. She would never leave him again, she 
said. Mr. and Mrs. Van Bensen rode home 
together. 


‘And you thought I had deserted you, Re- 
gia?’’ said Ritter, when the night’s events had 
been discussed to some extent. 

‘*What else could I think? Mrs. Landrim- 
mon had told me that your cousin had more 
influence over you than any other woman, not 
excepting your wife, and Miss Radcliffe had 
no sooner come than you were both found to 
have mysteriously disappeared.”’ 

“It did look a little pitchy, I confess. I 
have always meant to tell you about Meta, but 
the portion of my life with which she is most 


closely connected is not quite pleasant to speak | 


of, and I have been cowardly enough to avoid 
the subject with you. I was just from college 
when I met her first, and I was very wild. I 
scoffed at everything holy, but I loved her. 
She knew her influence, and set to work to 
make a man of me. I promised everything, if 
she would engage to marry me. She said she 
would never engage to marry a weak profli- 
gate. I begged her to give me something to 
work for. She bade me work for my own self- 





respect and for God. Her words gave the im- 
pulse I had needed. My infidelity and reck- 
lessness were only a crust, and when, by her 
help, this formation was broken, I took care 
not to let myself become so encased again. 
We were engaged subsequently, but after a 
time we both became suspicious that our affec- 
tion was more like that of brother and sister 
than such as we had thought it, and we began 
to have scruples about cousins marrying. We 
talked matters over with perfect frankness; 
finally we decided that it was better to separate 
for a year or two. When we met again, our 
tenderness was as that of dear relatives only. 
You were already known to me then, and I 
was beginning to see that it would fall to my 
lot to buy gowns and laces et cetera for you 
so long as we both should live. If Mrs. Lan- 
drimmon has tried to make you think that 
Meta ever could, or ever would, wish to influ- 
ence me to desire some other lot, Mrs. Lan- 
drimmon ought to be respectfully invited to 
mind her own business.’’ 

‘*She has been, or what amounts to the same 
thing. Meta must come back, if she can leave 
her father ; I want her for my sister, too. It 
is almost a pity, though, that my last night’s 
high tragedy should have had so tame an end- 
ing, is it not?’’ 

‘If you are dissatisfied’’— 

‘On the contrary, I am quite satisfied. No 
more high tragedy for me, if you please. One 
night like the last will do for a life-time.”’ 

Mrs. Van Bensen has never had reason to 
believe herself a deserted wife since; but her 
husband’s cousin, relieved, by her father’s 
death, from the constant care imposed upon 
her by his affliction, is often a cherished mem- 
ber of the Van Bensen household, and is valued 
as a sister by wife and husband both. 
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SONNET. 





BY JANET HAY. 





Ou, ships bearing into the harbor! 
Proud ships laden richly and deep, 
To jubilant hearts on the hungry shore, 
To hearts that heave with thy sweep; 
When afloat on that magical ccean— 
That golden and fabulous sea— 
In all the proud fleet that is coming, 
Did you see a ship laden for me ? 
The beach has grown darken’d with evening; 
Iam cold with the tears of the spray; 
My eyes they are wandering with watching, 
For that ship to come into the bay. 
Oh, tell me, that high on the ocean, 
There rideth both swiftly and free, 
Bearing surely and strong o’er the billows, 
There cometh a ship for me! 


——- om 
TIME will bring to light whatever is hidden; 


it will conceal and cover up what is now 
shining with the greatest splendor. 
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THE PIGEON.* 
[“ The Raven” transformed.] 





BY THOMAS BERRY SMITH. 





ONCE upon a mid-day comely, 
While I sorrowed sad and lonely 
In my home—a cottage only— 

Sad for one just gone before ; 
While to sleep I came near dropping, 
All at once there was a knocking, 
Like some passer-by was stopping, 

Stopping at my cottage door— 
Come to cheer me in my sorrow 

For the loved one gone before, 

Heaven to live in evermore. 


It was May—the month of flowers— 
Bright were all the sunny hours, 
Shadows weird from leafy bowers 
Danced upon my chamber floor ; 
And I sat and tried to borrow 
Some relief for all my sorrow 
From her words—“‘in that to-morrow, 
When you quit life’s troublous shore, 
Come to meet me over yonder.” 
Now these words I pondered o’er 
As my solace evermore. 


In the silence I grew saddened; 
Yet her last words me re-gladdened ; 
If to cheer me these I’d not had then, 
Life had after been too sore! 
So ’twas while on these I pondered, 
And in dreamland almost wandered, 
Thoughts too sweet to be so squandered 
Fled at once to come no more— 
Fled because of that soft rapping 
At my outer chamber door— 
Fled away forevermore. 
Then I left my thoughts contrary— 
Left them while I, sad and weary, 
Went to ask what quest or query 
Brought that mortal to my door; 
And I thought I'd simply mention— 
Just suggest to his attention 
Reason for my long detention 
While he stood my house before— 
“Sir, my soul was sorrow-sunken.” 
Here I opened back the door; 
Sunbeams entered—nothing more. 


Forth I stepped and looked around me, 

If the rapping’s source might found be ; 

Nothing new could I around see, 
All things stood just as before. 

There was naught the silence cleaving, 

Save the birds their warbles weaving, 

And the winds which soothed my grieving 
By a softly breathed * Eudore”t— 

This, you know, my loved one’s name was 
When she walked this earthly shore— 
Nameless now and evermore. 


All the woods around were ringing 
With the songs the Dirds were singing, 
But to me no balm were bringing, 
So I turned within my door. 
I was searce again reseated 
When the knocking was repeated, 
And my listening ears were greeted 
By a tapping as before. 





* The pigeon represents the Holy Spirit that once 
assumed the form of a dove, and “ was, and is, and 


’ 


shall be, evermore.’ 
t “ Eudore” means “‘ Well-given.” 











Thought I, ‘“*’Tis the wind that’s swinging 
Some light limb my window o’er; 
To be sure, I’ll look once more.” 


Then I raised the awning tentered 
O’er my window, trellis-centred, 
And a snow-white pigeon entered, 
Fairest bird e’er seen before. 
It, when once within admitted, 
Soon my vine-clad window quitted, 
And to flowers quickly flitted, 
Which my carven mantle bore. 
There it furled its snowy pinions, 
White as Iceland’s frosty shore, 
Furled as fixed there evermore. 


Then this ivory bird, decoying 
All my sadness into joying, 
E’en my grief was all alloying 
With the light its countenance wore. 
“Though I cannot guess thy mission, 
Thou,” I said, “‘ art sure no vision, 
But a plump and gainly pigeon, 
Wandering all this green earth o'er; 
Then, oh, tell me, what thy name is 
On the day's elysian shore!’ 
Cooed the pigeon, ‘* Evermore!” 


I was startled more than measure 

When as if it were a treasure, 

But with seeming ease and pleasure, 
Forth its name this bird did pour ; 

And I’m certain you’re agreeing 

When I say no human being 

Has by ear or sense of seeing 
Known to perch his mantle o’er— 

Known to perch among the blossoms 
Which he’d gathered just before— 
Bird whose name was Evermore. 


There, my own composure testing, 
Sat the pigeon calmly resting, 
Still itself with awe investing 
As it uttered nothing more. 
But I, soon my fears allaying, 
And to sadness once more straying, 
Muttering was to self, and saying, 
“Did that dear one upward soar, 
And with angels all hereafter 
Will she walk the golden shore ?”’ 
When the bird said, ‘‘ Evermore.”’ 


Then I roused me from my sadness, 
And my soul was filled with gladness, 
* For,” I said, *‘no imp of badness 
Could such soothing news outpour ; 
But, indeed, some sprite of Heaven, 
By some fortune hither driven, 
Has to rest its pinions given 
On our sublunary shore ; 
What it says the angel chorus 
Always sung the throne before— 
The angel chorus Hvermore.” 


Such a nature seemed most fitting 
For the creature calmly sitting, 
With its lone word me outwitting— 
Word that seemed its only store. 
Then in front a seat providing, 
Thus I mused: “ What fate betiding, 
Or what nobler power guiding 
Brought this pigeon to my door ?” 
And I asked, “ What earthly meaning 
Can this bird from yonder shore - 
Have in cooing ‘Evermore ?’”’ 


So I sat me there surmising, 
And some mode or plan devising 
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Why this bird had come, surprising 
Me by uttering o'er and o’er 
Just a word, which still repeating, 
Still solutions kept defeating, 
Till I thought, “It may bring greeting, 
By my loved and lost Eudore 
Sent to cheer me in the cottage 
She once loved to mistress o’er, 
But has gone from evermore !”’ 


With that thought my soul grew lighter, 
And the room around seemed brighter, 
And the pigeon, too, seemed whiter 
Than its seeming was before. 
“ Bird,” cried, my joy confessing, 
Gone the weight of grief depressing, 
“God hath sent thee with a blessing 
From yon Heaven’s happy shore, 
Where, beside the crystal river, 
Liveth now my lost Eudore!” 
And the bird said, “* Evermore.” 


“Sprite of peace! angelic seer! 
Earth,” I cried, “hath not thy peer; 
None of tribes that habit here 
Could such cheering news outpour! 
Since thy nature is supernal, 
Though thou’st come to regions vernal, 
Tell me, is that life eternal ? 
Shall we meet those gone before ? 
Shall we see our risen Saviour 
On the silvery-sanded shore ?”’ 
Cooed the pigeon, “ Evermore. 


“ Bird of peace from realms above me, 
For that knowledge how 1 love thee! 
Unto thee my soul does move me 
Songs to sing ne’er sung before! 
Tell me, bird from lands not human, 
Which no sun nor lamps illumine, 
Shall I join a lovely woman 
Over on the golden shore ? 
Shall I join a blessed woman 
Whom we used to call Eudore ?” 
Cooed the pigeon, ** Evermore.’ 


“ Bird,” I cried, “thy news is spoken, 

And thou’st solaced one heartbroken, 

Fly to the pearly gates wide open, 
And the day’s elysian shore! 

Drop me first one feather only 

From thy fair form white and comely, 

One to cheer me when I’m lonely, 
Sad for her just gone before; 

Or It thou for me kindly tarry 
Till I quit life’s troubled shore ?” 
And it answered, ‘‘ Evermore.” 


And the pigeon still is waiting, 
Never scolding, never rating 
Me, a mortal, for belating 
Its return to Heaven’s door; 
Still is waiting mong the flowers, 
Nearest like its native bowers, 
Till I lose my mortal powers, 
And shall yield my spirit o’er; 
Then together from these regions 
We shall upward, onward soar 
To the land of—EZvermore. 


—_-> —- 


Wonrrts begets in base minds, envy ; in great | 


souls, emulation. 

DIFFERENT minds incline to different objects. 
One pursues the vast alone, the wonderful, the 
wild; another sighs for harmony and grace 
and gentlest beauty. 





AFTER THE FASHION. 


BY ANNA SHRUB. 








‘*Now, Sallie, you know it isn’t the money. 
I’d give you double the sum for a good, sensi- 
ble paper, like the one our minister spoke of 
Sunday. But this magazine you want won’t 
do you any good ; it hasn’t anything in it but 
pictures of ball dresses and extravagant folly. 
If it had any short pieces, it wouldn’t be quite 

so bad. But all the reading is “escriptions of 
| forty-dollar bonnets and dresses. Any rea- 
| sonable thing I’ll be glad to get you;’’ and 
with this assurance Mr. Davis hung up the 

almanac he had been studying, and left the 
| room, while Miss Sallie continued to sew. 
“T don’t see how I’m going to make my 
| summer dresses without a fashion-book, and I 
| won’t take any more work to Miss Gerrett; 
| she cheated me last fall, I know.’’ 

Sallie’s face wore a very disconcerted ex- 
pression, which did not improve its beauty, 
when her mother appeared in the pantry door, 
with her sleeves rolled up. 

‘Sallie, I wish you’d go over to Mrs. Berk- 
ley’s and borrow some soda; not more than 
two teaspoonfuls. Tell her we will pay it back 
as soon as we get some, which will be to-mor- 
row or next day. Here’s a cup to get it in.’’ 

Glad of a good excuse to leave her sewing 
|} ang take a walk under the fragrant peach 
blossoms, Sallie threw her bonnet on her head 
and started off through the orchard, that being 
| the nearest way to Mrs. Berkley’s. Entering 
the open door of the kitchen, where Mrs. Berk- 
Jey was ironing, Sallie said all she had to say 
in her usual rapid style :— 

‘*Good-morning! Mother wants to know if 
you can lend her two teaspoonfuls of soda; 
we ’ll pay it back as soon as we get some.”’ 

“Yes, I guess so; I’ll look in a minute, but 
I want to finish this shirt-bosom before it dries, 
| if you're not in a hurry.”’ 
| “Oh, no! take your time. Amanda isn’t 
home, I know, because I saw her pass an hour 
ago; but I’ll goin and look at her magazine, 
if you don’t care,” Sallie said, going into the 
parlor, and hoping she would have time to 
read the ‘‘Chitchat’’ before the shirt-bosom 
was finished. 

But it took several minutes to find the book, 
and Mrs. Berkley hurried her ironing, so poor 
Sallie only had time to read a description of 
something “very pretty,’”’ when Mrs. Berkley 
came to the door with the soda; and, knowing 
she must not stay, Sallie went home the way 
| she came, thinking, ‘Now I can make me one 
as well as not. I did think I would buy my 
bonnet ; but I would sooner make this myself, 
and it won’t cost anything. for I’ve got all the 
material. I should think such a hat would be 
pretty warm, though; that shows the good 








| sense of those large fans.”’ 
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Sallie did not find time to make that “‘ pleas- 
ing little novelty’ until late Saturday after- 
noon, and not having any pattern, it was dark 
before she had finished it and cleared her room 
of the cuttings and queerly-shaped papers that 
were scattered distractedly in every direction. 

Sunday morning was warm and beautiful, 
and the Davis kitchen had been set in order, 
and deserted at an early hour. Mr. Davis and 
his two sons began to think it was time to start 
for church, just as Mrs. Davis opened her 
wall-papered door and went down stairs, call- 
ing back as she went, ‘‘Come, Sallie, ain’t you 
ready? It’s later than usual.”’ 

“No, ma’am; but don’t wait; I will be 
along soon,’’ Sallie replied, turning over boxes 
and stirring up bureau drawers. 

She is not dressed, nor likely to be, when she 
sees them going down the walk, her father and 
mother together, and George lingering to fasten 
some violets in his button-hole. 

“‘T don’t see what is the matter with Sallie ; 
I’m afraid she’s sick. It never took her so 
long to get ready before ; and her voice sounded 
so sort of despairing when I spoke to her.’’ 

“Oh, I guess it’s nothing serious !’’ Mr. Davis 
replied, as they entered the church. 

But the minutes passed, and Sallie had not 
arrived ; for, just as she was ready to go, she 
almost concluded to wear her old hat. Some 
way the new one looked so startling; but the 
old one was faded, and if she wore that she 
would have to dress her hair over again, and 
every minute made her later. So the old 
hat was left in a rocking-chair, and Sallie 
started at last, feeling very much flurried, and 
wishing she had remained at home, for it was 
so Jate. As often as she dared, Mrs. Davis 
turned her head to see if Sallie had not come, 
and at last she saw some one that looked like 
Sallie, and yet did not look like her, walking 
down the aisle. It was Sallie’s pink dress and 
black eyes, but Sallie’s hair never looked as if 
it was falling down, and no woman was ever 
seen in Putney meeting-house before with a 
pink muslin cap, trimmed with a black velvet 
band and bow, tilted on the side of her head. 
However, it was Sallie, who was waiting for 
her father to admit her into the pew, where 
she sank down, wishing she was anywhere 
else but there, where her father stared at her 
for a full minute, and then forgot either to 
stand or kneel during the rest of the services, 
much to the alarm of Mrs. Davis, who did not 
know whether ‘‘ Matthew and Sallie’ were 
demented, or whether it was herself; and 
Deacon Smith wondered what he ought to do 
about it. 

As soon as the services were over the girls 
began to whisper and look at Sallie, who had 
forgotten her bonnet in the endeavor to catch 
one more look at the handsome young man 
just going out of church with Mrs. Gray. But 
before the glimpse was obtained, Amanda 
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Berkley, ber face resembling, more than ever, 
an interrogation point, hurried up to her, and, 
taking her arm, said :— 

‘What in the world possessed you to wear a 
sweeping cap to church? It’s real becoming, 
But then— Did your mother 
know you were going to?’’ 

‘Tt isn’t a sweeping cap; I read about it in 
your fashion book the ether day.”’ 

“Yes, it is a sweeping cap; the book calls it 
so.”’ 

“Why, I’m sure it was under the head of 
bonnets.”’ 

‘*You’ve made a mistake this time, child. 
Just come home and see for yourself.”’ 

“Oh, no; I can’t. I’ve got to go home. 
Only, if you are right, don’t tell anybody what 
a fool I’ve made of myself, and maybe they 
won’t know but it’s the fashion where Cousin 
Josie lives, and that she sent it to me.’’ 

“Oh, I must tell Amelia. I won’t tell any- 
body else. It’s too funny not to tell.”’ 

“But you must not tell her, or any one. 
Now promise you won’t.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess I won’t, unless I’m hard up 
for something to say. Good-by.”’ 

And Sallie had to be contented with this half- 
promise. 

Mr. Davis and his wife were home when Sal- 
lie came ; but nothing was said about her cap. 
Mr. Davis always declared he ‘didn’t know 
how to manage women folks,’’ and left his 
wife to manage Sallie, while Mrs. Davis ‘did 
not think a person ought to be hasty ;” so it 
was Monday afternoon before she took up her 
sewing, and asked :— 

“Sallie, what made you wear that awful- 
looking thing on your head yesterday ?—and 
make your poor pa feel so ashamed of you he 
couldn’t stand up during the singing nor Jisten 
to the sermon—to say nothing of me.”’ 

‘*Well, you see, I read about it in Amanda’s 
fashion book the other day, when I went for 
the soda, and I thought if it was so fashionable 
I would have one, because I could make it my- 
self, and it was so cheap. But come to find out 
this morning, I made a mistake; I was in such 
a hurry, and they stopped telling about bon- 
nets and began describing this cap, they call a 
‘sweeping cap,’ all in the same verse. I don’t 
care anyhow, it’s real pretty, and I wish I 
could keep on wearing itallsummer. My head 
felt4ike a feather in it.” 

“Well, Ido hope you won’t be in sucha hurry 
again. If you’re bound to read fashions, you 
might as well understand what they ’re talking 
about.’’ 

‘‘Now, mother, don’t you think we really 
need some kind of afashion book? Itdon’t take 
half so much time or thought either when you 
know you ’re making a thing right, as to keep 
guessing and having to stare at other people’s 
dress that do know the style. Why, when I 
know that my clothes are made as they ought 
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to be, and my hair put up the way other people 
have theirs, I don’t think anything more about 
it; but when I’m not sure, I keep worrying 
and wondering if I look ridiculous." 

‘Well, 1’ll see. We want you to have what 
is right.”” ° 

That evening, when Sallie was gone to see 
some of the neighbor girls, and Mr. Davis was 
smoking his pipe on the porch, Mrs. Davis sat 
down beside him and told him what Sallie had 
said, adding, ‘‘I think she ’s right, in a measure. 
Of course a person wants to think of something 
besides dress; but it don’t do to dress different 
from other people. When I went to see sister 
Ann, she took a book that was really sensible. 
It had capital stories and little sentimental 
pieces and verses, besides the fashion plates 
and descriptions of them. And then in one 
part of the book there was about three pages of 
receipts for cakes and pies, and burns and cuts. 
And if any one wants to ask any questions 
about dresses, or etiquette, or anything, they 
put the answers in the back of the book, and 
they ’re real interesting. That’s where I read 
about flouring the raising to keep them from 
sinking. And then they always have a song 
or piece of music that’s pretty to learn. And 
then every subscriber can select a premium 
from the list they have. And even if you 
don’t want to bind them at the end of the year, 
they ’re nice to send or give to sick people to 
read. I know Amanda Berkley brought some 
to Sallie when she was sick last summer, and 
they were really a blessing to her, for she had 
read everything in the house.” 

Mr. Davis smoked awhile in silence. He 
could appreciate the sentimental pieces and 
music, even if he did wonder what hurt it did 
for the raisins to sink, and he finally concluded 
that it was better to subscribe for this book his 
wife thought so sensible, than to have Sallie 
dependent upon the neighbors. So Sallie was 
made happy by a year’s subscription for the 
Lapy’s Boox, and that bare place over the 
piano, that had been an eye-sore to Mrs. Davis 
ever since her married daughter had taken 
away the picture that had hung there, was cov- 
ered up by a handsome chromo that had come 
with the book. Furthermore, it came to pass 
that the next summer Sallie married that hand- 
some young lawyer, who was Mrs. Gray’s cou- 
sin, Frank Russell. Mr. Russel told Sallie, 
one day, that the first time he saw her’ was 
that Sunday he spentin Putney, when she wore 
a pink cap to church, and it was so becoming 
to her black hair and eyes, he admired her at 
once, and always after that. 

But I don’t advise any other young lady to 
wear a sweeping cap or any other latest style, 
just because Sallie’s future husband fancied 
her that Sunday, for there was another young 
man who was frightened off by that same pink 
cap that same Sunday. 
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TABERAH. 


BY MARY M. ROGERS. 








It was a golden October day; the rich haze 
of an Indian summer lay softly on the hills and 
A shimmer- 
ing sunlight lent an added glow to the crimson 
hue of the gorgeous maple, while the sear and 
yellow leaf borrowed a touch of beauty known 
only to those halcyon days when the autumn, 
lingering on the verge of decay, looks back 
smilingly, as though half repenting the ruth- 
less work of her wayward feet. 

Amid this wealth of nature’s loveliness, yet 
all unmindful of the coy and subtle sunshine 
foretelling of the shadows, moved one whose 
every grace blended with the mechanical force 
of motion, betokening plainly that to the music 
of her own thoughts was her step attuned. 
The measure was not a perfect harmony, one 
could judge from the half hesitation that occa- 
sionally betrayed itself in her tread, as though 
doubt lingered in the strain that her heart 
would have made triumphant; and there was 
a doubt—undefinable it may be, yet all suffi- 
cient to cloud the trust of her woman’s heart. 

A great trial had swept into the life of Leanor 
Hasting. A trial that was to crown the years 
of her womanhood with the choicest blessings 
vouchsafed to mortal man, an abiding faith in 
the creature and the Creator, or make them a 
desert waste watered by the Marah fountain 
of bitterness. ‘‘Unto the Master of life com- 
mit thy ways,”’ was the word of counsel that 
came from those who had suffered and grown 
stréng; and she, believing that the offering 
was complete, had bowed her head awaiting 
the benediction. It came; not as she had 
asked, taking the pain from her anguish, for 
her night of sorrow was not yet. Nearer the 
garden of Gethsemane was she approaching. 
Was it a breath from that dread sanctuary felt 
shudderingly within her shrinking soul, that 
held her for a mement upon the brow of the 
hill and drew her gaze back to that dear, deso- 
late, darkened spot that had treasured the joys 
of her young life, but from which the more ab- 
sorbing interests of her mature years were tobe 
shut out forever? Dear home! A tear glis- 
tened in the dark eye and the lip quivered, as 
with quick-drawn breath she turned and passed 
down the slope. Half way up the hillside was 
a rustic seat beneath the spreading branches 
of fa sturdy oak; thither she bent her steps, 
scanning closely betimes the sparkling face of 
the bay. Small in its proportions, but mighty 
in the wealth of the rural beauty of its setting, 
cradled so quietly in the shelter of the vale. 

No sail yet; no ripple on the surface made 
by the dip of the boatman’s oar. Alden Lee 
had not come to keep his faith with the woman 
he had won when fortune smiled. She was to 
wait for him there; this last day that was to 
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set the seal to her trust and confidence, or prove 
her idol clay. Wearily she bowed her head 
upon her clasped hands. Thought was busy ; 
over the fields of the past he bent his stealthy 
step; there was something sweet in the mem- 
ory of those childhood days. 
she had come to the heart and home of Leanord 
Tracy. He had taken her in, loving, caressing, 
and caring for her with that tender solicitation 
characteristic of the noble nature that would 
bend every energy to make up to his sister’s 
child the want of a mother’s absorbing love and 
the father’s watchful care. How well he had 
succeeded, the grateful girl had never known 
until the hand that had lavished these bless- 
ings was pa'sied and the generous heart stilled 
by the dread messenger of death. Amidst the 
agony of that heavy sorrow a gleam of sun- 
shine lingered, making a rift in the gloom of 
her soul’s sanctuary, that in the time to come 
would be as the oasis in the great Sahara; a 
well-spring, nourishing her faltering faith. To 
one heart a vow was sacred, and obligation that 
no ordinary lapse of time or circumstance could 
absolve ; even when the shadows from the silent 
shore fell athwart the furrowed brow absolu- 
tion was not complete. The force of his last 
thoughts were for her future, and the only re- 
gret that disturbed the peaceful ending of a 
finished life was the knowledge that he could 
not see her crowned with the name and love of 
her heart’s chosen. Other than Alden Lee he 
would have preferred, but ere he was aware 
the sacrifice was made, and he would not dim 
the brilliancy of that morning dream by even 
a prophecy of the storm that might arise later 
in the day. Faithful or false, he could wait 
and watch, placing himself in the way to arrest 
the danger when it came. Alas, for human 
hopes and plans! Was it an economy of wis- 
dom that held back that faithless one from that 
dying bed, then he would have kept his faith ; 
but now what he had wooed was wanting. 
The princely fortune that was to have been 
Leanor’s, by one of those peculiar chains of 
circumstances was swept away. After months 
of painful, tangled litigation she found herself 
cast upon the world to meet its stern realities, 
penniless and alone. Slowly, slowly into her 


shawl closely around her, and pressed her hat 
tightly upon her throbbing brow, as though 
that could still the wild tumult of thought 
surging within, and went back through the 


| gathering night dew to patient, faithful Mar- 


A lonely orphan | 


gery Dean; who, in her overwhelming anxiety 
for her darling, had made many a pilgrimage 


| tothe neighboring cliff, and gone back with the 


feeling that not yet could she speak. No one 


| could have guessed the weight of sympathy op- 


pressing that noble woman’s soul from the sim- 
ple words with which she greeted her. 
‘Your vigil has been long, Leanor. 
promise for the future as enduring ?”’ 
“For you and me, Margery; no more.’ 
There was a hopeless pathos in the tone that 
struck a chill to that trusting heart. Manya 
time, in the succeeding months, the same in- 
tonation betrayed the same range of feelings. 
“You and I, Margery; no more.”’ In every 
sense was this the literal truth ; alone among 
strangers, strangers they would remain. Lea- 
nor had said as much to Margery, and she, un- 
derstanding the girl’s fear of village gossip 


Is the 


| and curiosity, repelled the few advances toa 


friendship. It was a little hard for Mrs. Dean, 
for there was a natural vein of cordiality run- 
ning through her nature that wayward fortune 


| could not affect; but Leanor’s wish had ever 


soul’s depths was this knowledge stealing. | 


Alone, deserted. Through that long afternoon 
while she waited, wrestling even as the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, for strength to conquer her 


weakness, the knell was sounding on, alone, | 
| herself master, she was but binding the fetters 


deserted. For your gold were you won, was 
the writing on the wall, traced by the hand of 
conviction. Ah, the deep humiliation! the 
shame to her trust that came with the thought. 
Steadily up the hill crept the shadows ; stead- 
ily down the western plain rolled the car of 
day. Half the sun’s disk was below the divid- 
ing line of vision ere she was aroused from her 


been her law. The child cammanded, the wo- 
man obeyed. Margery loved the submission ; 
she would have bowed willingly to sterner ar- 
bitrations if thereby she might have called back 
a ray of cheerfulness to the passionless face ; 
something that would be akin to that happier 
self, that was the ruling power of that home 
beneath the hill. She could hardly hope for 
aught like that, from the present strain under 
which Leanor was laboring. The girl entered 
upon her new life determined to place a rigid 
barrier between that and the old. She felt if she 
would forget she must cast out from her soul 
every semblance of the past. A strict surveil- 
lance even of her heart throbs must be instituted, 
that they beat not out of the mechanical line 
which she had described for her every act. 
Stern, cold, reserved, it was not hard to chill 
the kindly feelings of those whose sympathy 
was aroused for the actual suffering, evident 
even in her haughty silence. Leanor had yet to 
learn that the worst foe to her peace of mind 
was not the dreaded world but the morbid sen- 
sitiveness, that would be the outgrowth of such 
persistent recluseness. In her desire to make 


of her vacillating thraldom more securely. 


| Work! work! wasallthatshe had mapped out 


| for her future. 


It was not an idle outlining, 
_ put away for the season, but a necessitated real- 
| ity. The first opportunity that offered itself 

she accepted. From the moment she entered 
| the accountant’s desk in Mr. Wetherel’s office, 


painful dream of what was and what “might | she endeavored to chain her mind to the dull 


have been.’? With a cold shudder she drew her 


| routine of figures. For the first few weeks this 
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was not difficult; she found on assuming her 
duties that there was some discrepancy in pre- 
vious accounts that would not allow her books 
to balance. She called Mr. Wetherel’s atten- 
tion to the fact; then set to work diligently to 
bring order out of chaos. <A ready reckoner, 
a practical bookkeeper, she was not long in de- 
tecting the flaws. Mr. Wetherel watched her 
closely during that intense application, and the 
result of this scrutiny was a decision to retain 
her on an increase of salary when her three 
months of trial were at an end. He was nota 


miserly man, but believed ‘‘the laborer worthy | 


of his hire,” not according to the strength for 
doing, but for the work done. Leanor was a 
little surprised when he informed her of his in- 
tentions ; yet you could not detect it in the 
calm politeness of her thanks; and when he 
added, in a jesting tone, “‘That he hoped she 
would consider her engagement final, at least 
until something more eligible, something more 
in the direct line of woman’s mission came in 
her way ;”’ she merely. inclined her head, and 
left him wondering at her perverse coolness. 


The spring opened wearily. Confinement | 
was beginning to tell upon her health ; her step | 


grew languid and her cheek thin and pale. 
Her spirits were at that low ebb when the body 
becomes an easy victim to every malady. 
These were not wanting; a full complement 
had been visited upon the people of Riverston ; 
from every quarter reports came in of the dev- 
astations of the fever. Margery heard them, 
and trembled for her child. Leanor smiled at 
her fears and kept on in the old way. She had 
received her last quarter’s salary. When Mr. 
Wetherel passed it to her he detained her a 
moment, asking some trifling question to en- 
gage her attention, then said, kindly :— 

“Miss Hasting, I have decided you need rest ; 
you are locking worn and depressed. I shall 
not expect you to-morrow.”’ 

The girl looked up quickly, as though she did 
not understand him. He smiled, assuringly, 
and asked, “‘Are you afraid to trust me with 
the books for a single week ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ Her lip quivered slightly as she 
replied ; the deep respect of manner and the 
shade of care in the tone touched her. The 
monotone was broken up; a strange tumult of 
thought oppressed her mind. She did not hear 
the childish voice calling piteously. 

‘Miss Hasting! Miss Hasting!’’ He re- 
peated the cry close beside her, ere she was 
brought back to consciousness. She stopped 
abruptly and gazed down into the tear-stained, 
terror-stricken face. He did not wait for her 
to question him, but continued, pleadingly : 
“Do come! Lily is dying, and mother wants 
you.”’ 

Without a word she followed him. It wasa 
call for help, and her hand was ever ready. 
Just such a calm courage as hers was needed 
there. The greatest consternation prevailed ; 








the mother was wringing her hands wildly; 
the younger children moaning and sobbing, 
while the fair-haired Lily, the stay of that 
widowed mother’s heart, was giving out her 
life in quick, hard gasps. Like a ministering 
angel was Leanor’s presence; the children 
were quieted ; the mother’s grief softened by 
words of gentle sympathy; but that was all; 
no earthly power could save the darling of the 
household. A half hour, and all that remained 
of the sweet sufferer was lifeless clay ; yet Lea- 
nor remained performing the last offices for the 
dead, and comforting, as she might, the sore, 
tried heart. 

How often, when offering the oil of consola- 
tion to heal another’s wound, is the balm ap- 
plied unknowingly to our own. The softened 
influence of active sympathy was working 
its way through the dull apathy of Leanor’s 
soul. As she went home through the early 
dawn, searching questions relating to daty to 
God and man broke up the peaceful ripples of 
the waves of her security. Margery was quick 
to see the change ; though she chided her for 
not allowing her to take her place, she felt 
that the vigil had not been in vain. This was 
not the end. Leanor was truly awakened ; she 


| felt there was something besides the selfish 
| ends and aims of this life. 


There were hearts 
more burdened and homes more desolate than 
hers. Grim remorse was not a guest at her 
hearthstone. Should the angel guardians, the 
widows’ visitants, take the vacant seat? She 
had proved that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive. Gracious gifts were wanted 
now; assistance in the time of need. Who 
could better be the donor? Such meditations 
were Leanor’s companions ; they brought good 
counsel and good results. <A fixed resolve was 
born to forget herself in others. ‘To resolve 
was to act. Missions of merey became a part 
of her daily life. Not fora week, but for many, 
aye! even until her step became a welcome 
sound, her patient smile a panacea to many @ 
fainting heart. Hardly a household but had 
felt her presence, and gratitude for the lonely 
orphan was unbounded ; yet amidst it all there 
was desolation that at times became almost un- 
bearable ; something wanting in her woman’s 
life to make it complete. How she clung to 
Margery in those days; she had not learned 
that utter dependence on the Divine. God, in 
his own way, was to teach her that. 

The October sunshine was again on the hills. 


| That dreaded anniversary day was creeping 


on ; already were the muffled tones of the Folge 
Fond bells of despair sounding through her 
soul. She had gone to the office with a painful 
unrest, a brooding presentiment she had in 
vain attempted to shake off. It was some- 
where near the middle of the afternoon, she 
could never tell] just when, she had labored 
through a long column of figures abstractedly, 
when Mr. Wetherel came to her desk. <A gen- 
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tleman was with him; a grave man that she 
had met frequently in her rounds at the cot- 
tages; but beyond a common civility their 
acquaintance had not progressed. Why did 
he intrude his presence, then? Did he come 
as a bird of ill-omen? Her mind ran rapidly 
over her list of sick and suffering. His mission 
was evidently not from them. A shuddering 
fear surged into her heart. Her eye sought 
the answer to the question she could not ask. 
Vith the gentleness of a woman, Mr. Wetherel 
made her understand that Mrs. Dean was very 
ill. 

“Dying! O Margery! Margery! All I 
have on earth! No, no!’ 

Her face was deathly. For a moment she 
wavered, as though the ice king’s hand was 
grappling her heart; then, with a broken cry, 
she fled by them with a rapidity born only of 
anguish. Kind hands and willing hearts were 
doing all that could be done to save the help- 
less woman, but death was there before them ; 
his seal was set upon the brow, and the dews 
from the impassable river had chilled her pulse. 
When Leanor came, the ear that had ever 
heard her ery was deaf, the kindly beaming 
eye dim and sightless. Frantically she bent 
over her, calling wildly for one look, one 
word. Noresponse came. She redoubled her 
efforts; but, alas! she was alone, utterly 
alone with her God. When she realized that 
never more on earth would she hold commu- 
nion with that faithful soul, a wailing cry 
went out, so hopeless, so despairing, that 
many turned away to weep that seldom wept. 
Again and again was it repeated, more pro- 
longed, more hopeless, until in very pity they 
endeavored to take her away. Her arms were 
entwined about the loved form, and hands 
clasped in that frenzied rigor, rendering it al- 
most impossible to unloose them. The pres- 
ence of that cold clay was the only hold she 
had on consciousness. The moment she was 
removed, and the link broken, reason fled her 
throne. When she came back to life, the dead 
leaves were drifting over Margery’s grave, and 
the chill winds chanting a requiem around 
their humble homes. Leanor did not wake to 
this knowledge at once. Bewildered by her 
strange surroundings, it was many days ere 
she could realize the truth. She had been 
taken immediately to Mrs. Eldred’s stately 
home, and the kindest care and most faithful 
hursing lavished on the suffering girl. Many 
wondered at what they deemed a strange freak 
in the worldly woman; but underneath that 
polished crust a true heart beat, if it could be 
reached. Perhaps she was a little partial to 
Leanor, through the commendable reports of 
her brother, Mr. Morton. They had not done 
all; that wailing, hopeless cry had smote her 
soul as nothing else could; all the finer feel- 
ings of the woman had gone out in answer. 
She was sitting beside the bed, watching the 
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feeble breath come and go, and feeling in a 
little time that the knell would sound for life 
or death. 

‘* A fair form to dress the bier.’”” The words 
dropped involuntarily as thought wandered 
on. It was evidently a thorny path those 
young feet had trod; perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if their journey ended here. A sigh of 
regret accompanied this thought, and her hand 
went out protectingly. Just at this moment 
Leanor opened her eyes. The uplifted hand 
caught her gaze; from that it wandered on to 
the face. It was strange and eager; the mist 
before her mind prevented her from grasping 
more. Mrs. Eldred was quick to discern the 
struggle, and, with a tact few possessed, led 
her carefully back to a vague understanding 
of her condition. She was sick, and that was 
about all her troubled brain could hold. By 
degrees the veil was lifted, revealing every 
painful minutia—her loneliness and desolation. 
Nothing to live for, why could she not have 
died? She could not be thankful that her life 
was spared, it seemed so worthless. She did 
not recover rapidly, with such repinings as 
companions. The snow lay heavily on that 


silent mound in the village cemetery ere she 


could leave her room, and then only by the 
persistent persuasion of Mrs. Eldred and the 
direct command of her physician. It was a 
weary journey for that lonely orphan into the 
heart of that happy family; doubly dreary 
seemed her apportionment in life. Bitter 


| thought of justice and mercy brought out the 


fatalistic faith so characteristic of our natures. 
A sport of fate, what right had she to live? 
As if the answer to those silent questions had 


| been suggested to its infant mind, Baby EI- 


dred, with a sweet, coy bashfulness, crept up 
to Leanor as she lay upon the sofa, and, pass- 
ing his tiny hand caressingly over the wan 
face, lisped, brokenly, ‘‘Poor lady! Eddie 
sorry. Eddie loves you.” 

With an uncontrollable impulse, she caught 
the child to her heart, burying her face among 
his silken curls, wept passionately, the first 
tear she had shed since Margery’s death. 
Here was something to love, something to be 
grateful for. God, indeed, had provided for 
her in need. The river of bitterness was 
turned aside, and over the door of her heart 


| was written, ‘‘From my great abundance you 





shall not be cast out.’’ If love could beget 
love, she would not Jong be a mendicant. She 
knew not how great were her possessions until 
duty whispered her Isaacs must be sacrificed. 
A sluggard’s life was not for her; active ser- 
vice was the direct need of body and mind. 
While she was revolving in her mind her ways 
and means, and balancing the clinging affection 
for Margery’s grave against the cold sugges- 
tions of judgment that there were pecuniary 
advantages to be gained outside that Riverston 
did not offer, a council was convened in the 














50 
library, to which she was soon summoned. | 
Leanor was illy prepared for the denouement. 
Mr. Eldred received her courteously, and with 
an easy grace proffered his request. By way 
of a preliminary remark, he informed her of 
the grave deliberation just closed, in which it 
had been decided that Miss Hasting shouid 
be petitioned to forego further thought relative 
to a situation, and accept the position of gov- 
erness in his family? 

‘**We have long felt the need,” he said, “of 
just such an acquisition to our household ; but 
the opportunity has never offered itself before 
under as favorable auspices. Judging from | 
my knowledge of you, Miss Hasting, I know 
of no one to whom I would so soon trust the 
eare of my children. This is no idle compli- 
ment. Ihave watched you narrowly ; but my 
closest scrutiny has proven only as golden 
opinions in your favor. The hold you have 
already on the affections of my family is sufti- 
cient guarantee that you are the Epaminondas 
for my Thebans. Yet,’’ he added, in a lighter 
tone, as he noticed the painfui flush his plain 
spoken words had called to her cheek, “‘I do 
not know but I have committed the folly of 
the fox in accepting the invitation of the stork 
to his feast, in becoming a party to this ar- 
rangement. I find that Iam buta second-rate 
individual since your advent.”’ 

A shadow of a smile played for an instant 
over Leanor’s face; the next it was succeeded 
by a stern compression of the lips, evidence of 
a fierce struggle in her heart. Pride was 
waging a war with love. The one whispered, 
‘“ Accept the offer, and save the pain of part- 
ing ;”’ the other, ‘Will you, a Hasting, take 
a place that is but the outgrowta of your ne- 
cessity?”” Love cried, pleadingly, ‘“‘ Remember 
that grave and your loneliness ;’? while pride 
quickly added, ‘“‘ You need not leave that; Mr. 
Wetherel will take youin.” Not fora moment 
would Leanor listen to that suggestion. ‘Do | 
unto others as you would that they should do | 
unto you” had been a fixed principle of her | 
life. The present incumbent of that position | 
was more needy than herself, inasmuch as an 
invalid sister was dependent upon her for sup- 
port. ‘This or separation,’”’ she murmured. 
Love conquered. ‘I will stay,’ was her sim- 
ple announcement to Mr. Eldred. He thanked 
her kindly, and remarked, ‘‘he hoped she 
would not consider she was excluded from the 
family circle in her new character.” 

Quietly she glided into her place. It was a 
novel position for her who had hardly known 
a ‘childhood. Leanor loved her work. She 
had no regrets, unless the momentary feelings 
of disappointment that possessed her when 
Mr. Morton returned for the summer could be | 
styled thus. Fresh from the Senatorial halls 
of Washington, he was clothed with a regal 
dignity that made her fear him. This soon 
passed as he dropped into his place; the same | 
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grave, courteous gentleman she had known 
before, treating her with the gentle considera- 
tion that an elder brother might show to a 
delicate, fragile little sister. The summer 
glided on, the autumn came and went, with 
little change. Mr. Morton returned to Wash- 
ington, and the dullness of the winter, as ft 
seemed to Leanor, had settled down upon the 
household. Why the peculiar dreariness to 
that especial season, she could not tell. Again 
and again she asked herself the question. 

The answer came, startling her heart with 
its abruptness. She had been listening to Mr, 
Eldred while he had read one of Mr. Morton’s 
At some exquisite point of 
eloquence, Mr. Eldred remarked, laughingly, 
**that he would wager almost anything thata 
certain pair of bright eyes helped him out with 
that thought.”” The sharp pain that came 
with this suggestion removed the mist from 
her eyes ; she saw at a glance Lat a guest un- 
bidden had taken up his abode in her heart. 
She had learned to love that grave, silent man, 
unasked, unsought. Where was her boasted 
strength? Ah, the depth of her shame and 
humiliation ! it was only equalled by the power 
of her love. Pride was shocked; his bitter 
sarcasm humbled her to the dust. A great 
fear of betrayal crept into her soul, rendering 
her days wretched, and filling her nights with 
unrest. In her effort to guard her secret, it 
seemed she was but making it more public. 
Her cheeks grew pale under this stress of 
thought. Doctor Gillman was quick to notea 
disturbing influence in her life. Though not 
suspecting its origin, he recommended, insisted 
peremptorily, on a change. Leanor was only 
too glad of the refuge of his counsel. She ex- 
pected opposition from Mrs. Eldred, and was 
not a little pained at the lady’s seeming acqui- 
escence in her plans. Wasit possible she knew 
and despised her? The thought was agony. 
He should never know; she would be well 
away before he came. 

Ile returned unexpectedly, surprising her in 
the library. She tried to be calm and self- 
possessed, but failed utterly. She made out to 
say: “ We were not expecting you for a month 
yet.” 

He came forward and took both her hands 
in his before he replied. 

‘““No; but I heard some news that sent me 
home sooner.’ He was looking into her flushed 
face searchingly. ‘You do not ask what it 
is,’’ he continued. 

“TI did not know I had a right.”’ 

‘* You have; it closely concerns you. Leanor, 
can you not guess the object of my visit?” 
She did not speak. He drew her close, and 
bent down until his dark hair swept her 
cheek. ‘Did you think, little one,’’ he went 
on, “that I could let you go away from me? 
1 need you more than any other mortal can. 


or 


Will yqu be my wife, Leanor‘? 
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though she would hide her blushing face. He 
gathered her small hands in one of his, and 
with the other raised her drooping head. For 
a moment her eyes met his, then fell beneath 
ardent gaze. He bent his face close to 
hers, and kissed the trembling lips fervently, 
reverently. 

‘Are you going away to-morrow, Leanor?”’ 
Mrs. Eldred asked, a little later in the day, 
with a happy smile. ‘‘Forgive me, darling; 
but I could not help writing him to come at 
once, for fear of losing you.” 

Leanor did not leave on the morrow, but a 
few weeks later she gave her heart and hand 
to Edward Morton’s keeping for a life-long 
journey. Thé@ir summer was spent in travel. 
The autumn found them down among the New 
Hampshire hills. It was the last day of their 
stay. They had wandered away, lured by the 
golden sunshine and the autumn’s glory, until 
thoroughly wearied; then turned their steps 
homeward. They had just rounded the brow 
of a hill that reminded Leanor so forcibly of 
another far away, where saddened memories 
clustered. She paused a moment in thoughtful 
reverie. She was a little in advance of Mr. 
Morton. He was watching her, and wonder- 
ing what had caught her fancy, when he saw 
her start and turn back, as though she would 
escape some dreaded meeting. He quickened 
his step, but another was before him. At last 
Alden Lee and the woman he had wronged 
had met face to face. One, at least, had 
longed for this moment; but his coward heart 
dare not seek it. Shame and remorse had 
whispered that restitution had come too late. 
The well-known face and form—time had only 
graved the image deeper upon his heart. 
hesitation deceived him. Could it be through 
all he was loved still. With an impetuosity 
characteristic of his nature, he threw himself 
at her feet, and pleaded brokenly for pardon. 
She heard him kindly until he asked for love; 
then, with an impatient gesture, she put out 
her hand and stopped him. Yet her words 
were kindly pitying, more cutting to his heart 
than bitter sarcasm. 

* Alden, once you held my heart, and cast it 
from you. In the pain of that anguish, I 
cursed you. That has passed; I thank you 
now, for by that act my happiness has been 
made complete. The way was rough, but the 
reward great. Do not kneel so humbly at my 
feet; Iam your debtor. Edward!” 

The tender accents of her tone as she pro- 
nounced his name, and the look of unutterable 
affection that lit up her face as she turned to 
her husband, wrung a groan from the wretched 
soul of Alden Lee. Covering his face with his 
hands, he arose. 

“God pity you, Alden,” she said, softly. 
“May he teach you that his ways are merci- 
sai.” 


his 


| resolution, that we succeed. 
| rally good ; there are evil and good striving ever 


| 
Her 
' need err? 


Still no answer, but the head sank lower, as | 





| were to our progenitors. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS, 





BY EDNA CARLYLE. 





HuMAN nature is the same now that it ever 
has been. The same laws govern our exist- 


| ence; the same conditions regulating success 


and failure are just as applicable to us as they 
There is still the oft- 


| repeated history of a wasted life; here and 
| there, scattered thickly all through this earthly 


i not even a symptom of gratitude. 


vineyard, we find drenes, sluggards in human 
form, who are subsisting on the goodness of a 
plentiful giver, yet giving nothing in return, 
And why 
this listless life, without any noble aim or hea- 
venly aspiration? Weare told there is some- 
thing good in every heart, and truly do we 
believe that the wise ‘‘I Am,’’ who formed 
man in his own likeness, a little lower than the 
angels, placed in that heart a strong reminder 
of the fact that there is a creator greater than 


| the creature; that there is something better 


| beyond this life to satisfy the unrest of the hu- 


man heart, and fill that ‘“‘aching void’’ and 
continued longing for something in the future 
which nothing earthly can do. Why are we, 
then, so constantly found wandering from what 
we know to be the path of duty to God and man? 
Is it not because our good resolutions are not 
kept and lived outin our daily life? ‘‘ Man re- 
solves and resolves, then dies the same.”’ It, 


| is only when we resolve by the aid of a higher 


strength, and stand determinedly upon that 
Man is not natu- 


for the mastery, and dare we be so weak as to 
yield to the wrong, when a crucified Saviour 
has taught us the right so plainly that none 
He is the way, the door; but we 
must enter to receive the benefits offered. The 
fault of the weak and erring lies in self-depend- 
ence. How often we hear young men—Chris- 
tian young men professedly—say, I have re- 
solved to quit the use of strong drink, tobacco, 
ete., when, after a few days of abstinence, they 
return to the dangerous and offensive practice 
with a keener appetite and a weakened purpose. 
They have been trusting in manly strength, for- 
getting that there is a pitying Saviour who is 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. For 
shame you, in the strength of manhood, con- 
quered by a stimulant, or, as you say, a luxury! 
The blush of shame should mantle your brow 
when you express your inability to break the 
fetters of habit which you so unwisely have 
welded. The Bible tells us no one is tempted 
beyond the power of resistance; then why is 
it we yield so often and so willingly to the evil 
promptings of our heart? New resolves must 
be made daily, and in the fulfilment of them 
must come self-sacrifice. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor a year; so 
a good character is not formed by one resolu- 
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tion, but they must be made continually. They 
must “‘grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength.’’ We must not profess, and 
be indifferent about possessing ; we must not 
resolve, and be careless about acting. 
would be wise, good, useful, and happy, we 
must begin each day with a strong resolution 


*to conquer our besetting sin, and then in the 


calm hour of nightly meditation we may have 
the peaceful consciousness of having done our 
duty and made one step in our earthly pilgrim- 
age which shall land us safely in eternal bliss. 
atitiabeatehelinibinansinnen: 


FAREWELL. 


BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 








Ou, hushed are the songs of the birds and the skies! 
Weep sad tears o’er each faded wreath ; 

Low dirges in dismantled forests arise 
For the year that has gone to his death. 


Ushered in with exultant rejoicings, Old Year, 
Ye came to us glorious and young, 

With bright visions glowing, no sorrowing fear 
Intermixed with the gay songs ye sung. 


Many hopes have been born and decayed like the | 


leaves 
That ride on the cold, wintry blast, 
And many been crowned with fruition— bright 
sheaves 
In the pathway of happiness cast. 


Oh, blithely ye smiled on the fair, blushing bride 
And the groom at the altar of love— 

Hearts enchanted with beautiful strains that e’er 

7 glide 

Down the ages from Eden’s green grove. 

And, alas! with thy breezes have mingled the sighs 
Of breaking hearts uttering no wails— 

Hearts that longed for broad pinions to spread and 

uprise 

And float free on the strength of thy gales! 

And low notes of sympathy ever ye sung 
When darling ones sunk ‘neath the sod; 

Ye whispered of hope till the sad hearts upsprung 
And seized on the promise of God! 


That promise of a home which may cheer every soul 
That gropes through the valley of tears— 

A home in that country whose glories unroll 
Far over the silvery spheres! 


Then, a fond, tender farewell we bid thee, Old Year, | 


And greet the New Year with a song; 
And though he may bring to us many a tear— 
Blight our frames, like thy foliage, yellow and sere— 
May our hearts through all years remain young. 


——- ~ere 


Youne men are apt to think themselves 
wise enough, as drunken men are to think 
themselves sober enough. 

On the beater road there is tolerable travel- 
ling ; but it is sore work, and many have to 
perish, fashioning a path through the impassa- 
ble. 

THE writer of a book, is not he a preacher 


preaching? not to this parish or that, on this , 


day or that, but to all men, in all times and 
places. 


If we | 








AUNT PATTY’S BRIDAL GIFT. 


BY LE DEAN. 








“Stir the fire, Hitty, and lay on a fresh 
stick. I declare, these windows must be listed, 
or I shall never be able to stand the winter ;” 
and Miss Patty gave a little shiver in anticipa- 
tion of the chill blast, drew the purple shawl 
more closely about her thin shoulders, and 
planted her feet more firmly against the high 
fender, which shone like a band of gold in the 
cheerful light. 

It was a quaint, old-fashioned room, with 
lofty ceiling, high black mantle carved in cu- 
rious designs, massive folding doors, and great 
| broad windows with the time-honored Venetian 
| hanging, each one having just six slats aslant 
to let in the fading light. Every article of 
furniture in the room was of antique pattern, 
even to the little footstool, covered in patch- 
work to represent a turtle’s shell, which stood 
beside Miss Patty’s rocking-chair. Oddest of 
all was Tot’s bed in the corner—a nice box, 
two feet square, neatly covered in figured 
| chintz, and in it a veritable feather bed just to 
| fit, with comfortable pillow, and a spread of 
| softest down. But who was Tot? Only the 
| old tabby cat, grown from kittenhood to ma- 
ture years, and the grateful recipient of Miss 
| Patty’s tender caresses. And who was Miss 

Patty? Why, Miss Martha Bronson, to be 
| sure ; just the dearest, kindest-hearted spinster 
| that ever lived, who, for more than half a cen- 

tury, had spent her time in dispensing charity 
| to the needy, visiting the poor, and befriending 
| the friendless. 
‘Old maids have a mission,’’ she would often 
| laughingly say ; and there was not a person to 
be found who did not echo the sentiment when 
| applied to her. Nor did any one doubt that 

Miss Patty held a secret all her own, which 
| linked her to the long-ago; but whatever the 
mingled joy and pain, the hope and disappoint- 
ment she had experienced in the past, it had 
exerted a purifying influence, and now far 
down the path of life she found herself, though 
denied the one thing which every woman’s 
| heart alike must crave, yet blessed with tender, 
loving friends, herself a daily comfort to those 
with whom she came in contact. 

Mehitable Warner—‘“‘ Hitty’’—had been to 
Miss Patty a household treasure for many 
years, and they were solemnly pledged, each 
to the other, that death alone should separate 
them. Hitty knew just how to draw a cup of 
tea, to polish the tins, wield the broom, and 
turn the heel of a stocking toa nicety. So the 
spinster mistress and maid had quiet and 
peace ; the ebb and flow of life disturbed them 
not. 

Miss Patty had just drawn the rocker before 
the fire on this cool October eve, and was set- 
| tling her head for the usual fifteen minutes 
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nap, when, glancing out the window, she 
espied a form. 

“Who is that, Hitty, coming up the lane? 
Ah! I see. Old Squire Wiiton, to tell me 
about those poor people on Juniper Hill. 
Bring him right in; I'll nap another time. 
Ah, Squire Wilton, welcome! Come, draw up 
to the fire. I know your blood isn’t any too 


thick in your veins, and this cold snap makes 
| stay always.” 


one enjoy the blaze.”’ 

“Thauk you, Miss Patty! This és comforta- 
ble, indeed; but, somehow, a look into your 
face always makes me feel brighter. Are’n’t 
you always in the sunshine, Miss Patty? How 
do you manage it?” 

“A good conscience, squire; keep a good 
conscience, and the shadows will not linger 
long. But you bring me news from Juniper 
Hill. No more of those children sick, I hope ?’’ 

“Why, no, no, Miss Patty; not at all. In- 
deed, I’ve come on rather a strange mission, 
and hardly know how to mention it.’’ 

**So, so; then I must help you by guessing. 
Well, you ’ve an offer for my farm. 1 can an- 
swer that without another word. No, no, a 
thousand times; this blessed old place must 
ever remain my earthly home.” 

“Oh, stop, dear Miss Patty! It is nothing 
like that. I want you to stay in ‘the blessed 
place,’ and have some one to keep you com- 
pany.”’ 

“Mercy me! you don’t mean’”’— 

“Wait, wait; let me tell what I mean. 
Monday next is the commencement of the fall 
term in the district school. A new teacher—a 
lady—has been elected to fill the vacancy 
eaused by poor Mr. Ross’ resignation; you 
know he is completely broken down in health. 
The Board met last night, and it was left to 
me to find a comfortable home for the new ap- 
pointee. Elsie Vernon is the daughter of my 
old friend George Vernon, who was crushed in 
the late financial crisis, and in a little while 
sickened and died, leaving to his daughter and 
sole heir a legacy of bitter memories only. 
Self-support is a necessity with her, and she 
comes among us orphaned and desolate. You 
will not refuse her thisrefuge? You will take 
her to your home and heart?”’ 

“Ah, Squire Wilton! you know full well 
how to touch my sympathies. The Board did 
a good thing by sending you to me. No differ- 
ence what opinion I hold in the beginning, you 
are sure to talk me over to your side. Well, I 
always said you were e good lawyer. Poor 
child! without father, or mother, or home, why 
shouldn’t I try to give the love and care she 
needs? Yes, Squire Wilton, she shall come 
for her own sake, and for yours; and Miss 
Patty pushed up her specs and wiped the tears 
that dimmed her eyes as she spoke. 

So it was settled, and the squire left with a 
lighter heart, feeling that this home would, in- 


deed, be a haven to the poor orphan just enter- 
ing upon a field untried and new. 

Miss Patty was very thoughtful that night, 
and passed but few words with Hitty, whose 
clicking needles alone broke the silence. When 
bed-time came, she arose, saying :— 

‘‘Hitty, we must be astir betimes in the 
morning, for by night there ’ll be another to 
keep us company ; indeed, some one who will 


‘‘Lawful sakes, Miss Patty! furever ’nd 
ever! Who can it be?” 

‘‘Miss Vernon, the daughter of Squire Wil- 
ton’s old friend, will teach the district school, 
and make her home with me.” 

‘‘Well, it beats my time how Miss Patty can 
put herself out for people,’’ Hitty muttered, 
as she retreated to her own snug little room. 
‘**Pears to me I wouldn't like strangers comii’ 
in and interferin’-like. But it’s nothin’ to 
me.”’ 

Morning dawned clear and bright. Break- 
fast was over, the tray set aside, and Hitty 
stood waiting for orders. 

‘* Which room shall I fix for the strange lady, 
ma’am ?’’ 

‘I’ve been thinking, Hitty. I want a cheer- 


| ful room, for this poor lady has had a great 


deal of trouble, and will need to be brightened. 
Somehow, I think she would like the west cor- 


| ner. You know there’s the lawn, and beyond 


the meadow strip, with Willow brook along the 
edge, to make a pretty view; and the old apple 
tree, that shakes its boughs against the win- 
dow, has always a nest or two of birds to make 
music. Yes, let it be the west corner.”’ 

All day long Miss Patty was in a little flutter 
of excitement, thinking of this accession to her 
household, and wondering whether it would 
disturb their peaceful ways to have ‘other 
people’ about. But she was a very unselfish 
little woman, and when her sympathies were 
aroused, self was all forgotten, in her desire to 
bless and comfort others. 

Just at sunset, when the shadows lengthened 
on the lawn, Squire Wilton’s carriage drove 
into the lane, and in a moment was at the 
door. Miss Patty watched the delicate form, 
clad in deep mourning, then looked mto the 
sweet, sad face upturned to meet her, and 
without waiting for a formal intreduction 
stepped forward, took her hand, and kissed 
her tenderly, saying :— 

““Weleome, my dear! I’m glad you’ve 
come to gladden Aunt Patty’s home,”’ while 
Squire Wilton picked up the reins, calling:— 

‘“*T’ll see you again soon, Miss Elsie; you 
are allright now. Good-evening, ladies!’ afd 
drove off, whispering to himself, ‘‘Women do 
know how to manage these things. Martha 
Bronson is worth her weight in gold. Such 
women are like trees of healing along the path 
of life.” 
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Miss Patty had led the way into the sitting- 
rovui, but in a moment said :— 

*“Come, dear, let me show you your own 
room, and you can rest a little before tea. 
Aren't you tired after your long journey ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, 1 do feel very weary,” the 
low voice answered as they reached the cham- 
ber door. ‘‘Oh, how beautiful!’ Elsie sud- 
denly exclaimed in joyous tones. ‘Is this, can 
this be for me? How very good you are, Miss 
—bron'’— 

“Hush, hush, child! I’m to be your own 
Aunt Patty; you must never dare to think or 
speak of me in any other way. Yes, this is 
yourown sanctum. I thought maybe it would 
be a pleasant view from these windows; the 
sunshine comes in so warm and bright. Then 
I fancied you would like an open grate; it 
helps make the room cheerful. You can sit 
and look into its face and dream dreams and 
see visions as ‘Ik Marvel’ did; only yours 
won't be ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’’’ at which 
little witticism Miss Patty laughed heartily. 
“Now I'll leave you to get acquainted with 
your room while I see that Hitty draws our 
tea, and when the bell taps, just you come 
back to the sitting-room.’’ 

‘*The dear little woman !”’ Elsie murmured. 
“How could I dream she would welcome me 
so cordially ?”? and what should she do but 
straightway seat herself in the great arm-chair 
and ery the heartiest, softest littlecry. There 
Miss Patty, after tapping the bell three times 
without any response, found her. 

‘“Why, my precious child, is this the way to 
get acquainted with your room? 
your head right on Aunt Patty’s shoulder and 
have your little ery; I’ll help you, too.” 
Back went the specs, already blurred with 
tears. “I expected you would break down a 
little, for everything is new and strange. 
When there is pain in the heart, it is hard to 
keep tears from the eyes,’’ and she gently 
stroked the head that rested on her shoulder, 
and pressed a kiss upon the smooth white 
forehead. 

Suddenly Elsie threw her arms about Miss 
Patty’s neck, erying :— 

“Oh, I’ve been so lonely, so utterly deso- 
late! I’ve longed fora tender, loving word, 
and the soothing touch of some friendly hand. 


Well, put | 


nen’s heart that she had not known for many 
weeks—such a restful, quiet feeling ; and her 
soul was filled with gratitude for the mercy 
that led her into this pleasant way. Ah! we 
may theorize and philosophize as we please, 
but every heart craves human sympathy and 
affection ; the desire is implanted in our nature, 
and cannot be crushed out—so to this poor 
saddened one it came like dew to the drooping 
flower. 

Monday morning was an exciting time to 
teacher and pupils. Poor Elsie’s heart sunk 
within her as she thought of the responsibility 
resting upon her, but she determined to be 
brave and do her best. It was laughable to 
hear the speculations in regard to her as the 
children gathered about the door of the school- 
house. 

‘‘Wonder if she is old or young, ugly or 
pretty,”’ said a tall, fierce-looking lad to his 
chum. 

‘*T wonder if we can tie paper horns to her 
skirts without her seein’ us, like we used to fix 
old Miss Kittridge? I speak for tyin’ the first 
horn,”’ and the rosy-faced urchin laughed mer- 
rily at the thought of the mischief brewing. 

**T hope she’ll help me with my sums, and 
not crack my hand with the ruler,”’ said a third. 
3ut here the bell sounded, and they rushed in, 
each one eager to catch a glimpse of the new 
teacher. 

Elsie stood at the desk on the platform look- 
ing calmly over the room, nor said a word un- 
til every boy was seated, then commenced, in 
a trembling voice :— 

“T’m glad to see you, boys—glad to see so 
many bright faces. I come to you a stranger, 
but trust we shall soon know and love each 
other. I shall help youall I can, and you must 
comfort me by trying to be good and studious, 
then school will be a happy place to us all. 
Now will you all rise while together we pray, 
‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’ ’”’ 

So the day Elsie so much dreaded was fairly 
and favorably commenced, and at its close she 


+ had won every heart by her gentle, dignified, 
. é t=) 


My heart has ached with its bitter pain, iittle | 


dreaming of the haven that waited me here. 
I do thank God that he has brought me to you, 
dear Aunt Patty. Only love me, and I’ll ask 
nothing more.’’ 

“Love you? That I will; that I do, child. 
Now no more tears to-night. Come this min- 
ute and get your tea, or I’)! be the crossest old 
Aunt Patty you ever knew.” 

Arm in arm they descended to the sitting- 
room, where Hitty had served the most tempt- 
ing supper a hungry traveller could desire. 

That night there was a peace in Elsie Ver- 





loving manner. 

*Just let anybody say a word about Miss 
Vernon, and I’ll show ’em what a fist is,” a 
burly little fellow announced, as he passed out 
the door, and Elsie could not repress a smile as 
she watched her little champion elbowing about 
among the boys. 

Two months ha? passed since Elsie’s arrival 
at Brookside. The pleasant impressions of 
that first evening had grown day by day. 
Miss Patty was all the world to her; ever ten- 
der, loving, and watchful, she anticipated every 
wish, and seemed determined, as far as possi- 
ble, to supply a mother’s place to this child of 
sorrow and misfortune. 

Sometimes Elsie would accompany her on 
her errands of mercy, and always returned 
with increased love and veneration for the cha- 
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AUNT PATTY’S 


racter of this dear little woman, who spent her 
whole time in striving to bless others. 

*“Come, my dear,’’ said Miss Patty, one brac- 
ing Saturday afternoon, ‘‘we’ll go up to Juni- 
per and see if old Mother Wardell’s carbuncle 
is healing, and look after the Piggott children, 
too. I do hope they’re done with measles. 
Just fill the fruit-basket with oranges and ap- 
ples—a glass of jelly, too, and some flax-meal 
for poultices. Better put in two or three pairs 
of those warm, woollen stockings Hitty has fin- 
‘shed, and that worsted shawl I bought last 
week.”’ 

Away they trudged over the frozen ground 
in the direction of the hill which was more than 
half a mile distant. Suddenly Miss Patty caine 
to a halt. 

“Now, child, don’t laugh at me; it is very 
foolish, but I can’t help it. I él not pass a 
white cow standing in the fence corner with 
its back to the sun. You know the old sign? 
Here, just let ’s climb this fence and go through 
the hazel copse, it will cut off some of the way 
for us.’’ 

“Sign! No, auntie, what és the sign?” Elsie 
asked, as she scrambled over the fence, turning 
to assist Miss Patty just in time to hear a little 
scream, and see her fall from the topmost rail ; 
ere she could reach her, a tall form sprang 
from the copse and ran to her relief. Poor 
Miss Patty tried to be brave and appear un- 
hurt, but it was evident she was much jarred 
by the fall. 

‘Roger Weston, ladies,’ the stranger said, 
gracefully lifting his hat. ‘‘My buggy is just 
below at the curve in the road ; you will allow 
me, please, to bring it and drive you home; it 
will not be possible for you, madam, to walk 
any distance,’’ he said, turning to Miss Patty. 

“Thanks, Mr. Weston! Miss Bronson of 
Brookside will be very grateful for your kind 
attention,” Miss Patty replied, then leaned 
wearily on Elsie’s arm for support. 

Roger lifted his hat in acknowledgment, and 
turned quickly away. In a moment the buggy | 
stood before them and Miss Patty was carefully 
lifted in. ‘‘ Now let me assist you, Miss—-” 

“Vernon,” Elsie replied, and was about to 
decline, but Roger anticipated. 

“The buggy is wide, and there is ample 
room. I cannot consent to your walking,’’ he 
added, in a decided tone, and without another 
word she was seated. 

In the quiet of her own room those words 
came back to Elsie with strange foree—‘‘I can- 
not consent to your walking’’—and her heart 
thrilled with joy as she recalled the earnest, 
anxious glance he bent upon her. Yet his in- 
terest, his authoritative tone, his positive man- 
ner, did not seem strange; indeed, he seemed 
near to her, even as an old friend. That night 
she was haunted in dreams by a figure lithe 
and graceful, with grave, dark face, and eyes | 
that shone like stars at midnight, while ever a | 
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voice low and tender called, ‘‘Come to me, 


come to me.’’ What did the dream portend ? 
Miss Patty’s fall was more serious than they 
at first suspected; for nearly two weeks she 
was kept within doors, but Hitty’s faithful ap- 
plication of warm arnica to the bruised limbs 


; did much toward speedy restoration. 


Roger Weston called frequently to inquire 
after the invalid, and had made fair progress 
in his acquaintance with Miss Patty, whose 
good opinion he was proud to have won. They 
had very confidential chats—Miss Patty telling 
all about the old home, her quiet life, and how 
Elsie Vernon had come to be her adopted niece. 
Roger in turn sketching his past—how he was 
early separated from home friends, and com- 
menced the carving of hisown fortune. Profes- 
sional life claimed his attention for some years, 
but the confinement of office told upon his 
health. Seeking recreation during the summer 
just passed, he had come to the village fora few 
weeks. Immediately his attention was struck 
by the fine water-power available in the neigh- 
borhood ; he had bought and repaired the old 
mill, just now being put in operation, a good 
foreman had been secured, and matters prom- 
ised to move on favorably ; so the village would 
henceforth be his home. 

All this Miss Patty learned, and more, too, 
for she had come to find Roger Weston a man 
of sterling worth, of upright, noble character, 
withal, a nature refined, a heart true and ten- 
der, and in her own cordial way she had said, 
** Let my home be open to you even as your 
own mother’s house; come when you will, 
you ’Il always be welconie.”’ 

And what of Elsie Vernon? Was Roger her 
friend too? Ah! the dear little innocent was 
dreaming along day after day, each one bring- 
ing some new joy for which she had not dared 
to hope, yet all unconscious of the greater joy 
the future held for her. Down by the hazel 
copse, under the willows, over the lawn, where- 
ever she wandered Roger was by her side. 
The long, dreary evenings were brightened by 
his presence, and without stopping to question 
her own heart, Elsie rejoiced in this new plea- 
sure that had come into her life. Sometimes 
the past, so fuli of painful memories, would 
sweep over her as a flood, and a sense of utter 
desolation fill her soul; then Roger would 
speak comforting words, and she would be 


soothed to quiet and peace again. 


Christmas time drew near. Hitty was mak- 
ing bountiful preparations in the pantry, while 
Elsie busied herself after school hours in erna- 
menting the rooms. Miss Patty was delighted 
with the thought of having the old place look 
holiday-like as in days gone by, and grew 
young in feeling as she helped to twine the 
evergreens, weaving in the while with the 


bright, scarlet berries and glossy Jeaves, such 


happy fancies as provoked a continual smile. 
‘Only two more days and Christmas will be 
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here. I wonder why I feel se glad, auntie ; it 
cannot be like the old times to me, and why 
should I anticipate it with pleasure ?’’ 

““Why, child, to be freed from the care of 
thirty boys for two whole weeks is enough to 
make you rejoice. Didn’t school close to-day ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, to-day; and I mean to enjoy this fort- 
night’s respite to the fullest extent. To think 
of not having to be the prim school marm for 
two long weeks, isn’t it good?’ and Elsie 
clapped her hands gleefully, as Roger Weston 
tapped at the door and walked in. 

**So, Miss Vernon, you are doffing your robe 
of dignity,” and, coming close to her side, he 
whispered, “‘ Will the old way and the old paths 
be forgotten too ?’’ 

**No, no,” she answered, blushing and drop- 
ping her eyes beneath the earnest look he gave 
her; then, aloud, he continued :— 

“Why, surely, by some mistake I find my- 
self in a fairy bower, for only fairy fingers 
could have executed such beautiful ornamenta- 
tion. Where is the sprite, that I may render 
homage ?”’ 

‘Behold, sir, the queen of this bower !’’ Miss 
Patty replied, waving her hand toward Elsie. 
**Make obeisance, then seat yourself, and pre- 
pare to be useful.” 

Roger bowed low, and touched his lips to 
Elsie’s hand, murmuring, in an undertone, 
‘Reign queen of my heart,’’ while Miss Patty, 
whose ear had not caught the words, sat won- 
dering why Roger grew suddenly grave, and 
why Eisie’s cheek flushed crimson ; she wisely 
refrained from comment, and, placing a bough 
of evergreen before him, said, “‘ Here, busy 
yourself in cutting some twigs, and be sure 
they are of equal length.” 

So they twined and chatted till the last gar- 
land was finished and in place, and Roger bade 
good-night. Just after the door had closed, 
Miss Patty discovered his penknife. 

“Here, child, run give it to him, before it is 
lost in this pile of evergreen !’’ 

Elsie stepped upon the porch as he turned to 
answer her call, and placed the knife in his 
hand. 

For an instant he pressed her little, warm 
palm close in his own, then suddenly dropped 
it and left her, saying, as he turned away, 
‘Elsie, if not too cold, will we have our walk 
down by the willows? You know it will be 
Christmas Eve.’’ 

She answered yes, and closed the door ; but 
the voice came back on her ear softer and 
sweeter. 

‘* Elsie !’’ 

She passed back to the porch and met Roger 
coming toward her, his face radiant in the soft 
moonlight. Bending down, he folded his arms 
close about her, saying, “I cannot wait, my 
darling. I’ve schooled my heart to silence in 
the days we’ve roamed together, but my love 
will no longer be restrained. Listen to-night, 


while I tell how close you’ve grown into my 
heart ; how, since the first evening I met you, 
I have yearned for your love, as a strong man 
yearns for Heaven’s best gift. Oh, my pre- 
cious one—my wounded, sorrowing dove, come 
to the shelter of my love, so deep, so true, so 
abiding ; no rude winds shall breathe upon my 
blossom, nor harsh word pain her tender, lov- 
ing heart. Oh, Elsie, answer me, darling! I 
cannot, cannot wait. My darling, my darling, 
my darling !’’ 

Like liquid music the words fell upon her 
ear, and dropped down deep in her soul— 
sweet, inexpressibly sweet. She seemed faint 
from very joy, and rested close on his breast, 
as if that were her oniy refuge. Suddenly she 
lifted her head, and clasping her arms about 
his neck, cried, ‘Roger, my own darling, my 
joy and comfort forever; you are all I have in 
the wide world. Oh, forsake me not!” 

Then the strong man was bowed, and tears 
of joy coursed down his cheek as he pressed 
love's pure kiss upon lip and brow. 

Straight to Miss Patty’s room Elsie went; 
how could she sleep without telling the dear 
old lady? “O auntie, 1 know now why this 
Christmas time is glad tome. Roger loves me— 
loves me, even little Elsie Vernon, for whom 
nobody cared except my dear Aunt Patty. 
Can you believe it?’ 

‘*Believe it? Why, yes, child, certainly I 
can. Whata blind bat he would have been to 
let you slip out of his reach. I’m gladder than 
I can tell’’—and up went the specs—always the 
signal for a tear or two; Miss Patty gathered 
the little form close to her breast, and wept 
with Elsie in this new joy—crowding back the 


while bitter memories of a Christmas time long 


years ago, that had brought just such happi- 
ness to her. Alas! it was only a gleam of 


| light on the sea of life, and in a moment went 


out forever. ‘God bless my little girl, and 
grant her peace and love always!” and Elsie 
said amen to the gracious benediction. 

The next evening, when the shadows crept 
over the lawn, and nature was hushed to rest, 
Roger stood at the wicket-gate watching with 
loving eyes the dear little figure that came trip- 
ping so lightly down the grand walk to meet 
him. Tenderly he drew Elsie’s arm within his 
own, and whispered, ‘‘The world is new to 
night, dzar,’’ as they wandered off in the di- 
rection of the willow path, which ran along the 
edge of the brook. The silence was sweet to 
them as soul talked with soul; but presently 
Roger spoke. 

‘Elsie, I meant to tell you of my love to- 
night, but now the secret is yours, so we may 
but repeat the vows already uttered—I cannot 
weary of them ;” then, slipping a brilliant gem 
upon her finger, he said ; ‘‘ Wear this, my dar- 
ling, as a pledge of our troth, until I claim you 
all my own, and promise me to-night that when 
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THE PAIN OF HATE. 
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the apple-blossoms scatter in the sweet May- | scandalise the neighborhood, you of all orders ; 


time, you ’ll be my precious little wife.’’ 
‘“‘Anything I’)l promise for your dear sake, 
she answered, and Roger was satisfied. 
So, on a balmy morning in the glad spring- 
time, Elsie Vernon yielded her hand, even as 
she had pledged her heart to Roger Weston, and 


” 


the solemn words were pronounced, ‘ Those | 
parties—to run with the hare and hunt with 


whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.”’ 

Miss Patty blessed them with a fervent 
prayer, and kissing them tenderly, placed in 
their hands a faded parchment, yellow with 
age, marked, ‘‘Deed to Brookside,’ saying, 
“This, my children, is Aunt Patty’s Bridal 
Gift.”’ 


THE PAIN OF HATE. 


Ir love is the greatest happiness of life, 
hatred is the greatest misery; for no one 
whose conscience has any vitality can be at 
peace with himself while at war with his 
neighbor. Not but that to some there is a cer- 
tain grim satisfaction in the activity of hate, 
and the fruit thereof—revenge. But what a 
satisfaction! Something of the same kind as 
biting a wound or chafing a sore. We make 
too little account of the wickedness as well as 
the self-sorrow, and we may add, the folly of 
giving way to wrathful passions. What good 
do they do? They only make us miserable, 
and advance no useful end whatever. Yet 
there is vastly more of enmity, and opposi- 
tion, and discord afloat than need be, and no 
due insists on the need of charity all through. 
Our orthodox pastors, and the ministers of all 
denominations, tell their respective flocks from 
the pulpit that they ought to love one another ; 
that is a phrase, of course, but a phrase for 
the most part without vital meaning. For, 
when they have said this, as the verbal tribute 
they think it right to pay the spirit of their 
faith, they dash off into fierce invectives against 
every One who thinks on one side or other of 
the exact boundary marked out by the sect or 
the church to which they belong. And if any 








of their congregation go wrong in faith or | 


morals, who so severe as the Christian minis- 
ter, who apparently has learnt Leviticus and 
the Athanasian creed by heart, but to whom 
the Sermon on the Mount and the lesson to the 
Corinthians on charity are mere mental exer- 
cises out of the pale of practical application ? 
As if love ought not to include the sinner as 
well as the sinless; as if, indeed, it was not 
more needed for the one than for the other! 
But the sermons we generally hear on the text 
of “Love ye one another,” mean, simply, 
“Don’t brawl in public houses and come to 
fisticuffs on the highway,’’ you of the lower 


orders, to whom brawls and fisticuffs are no | 


disgrace; don't have any noisy quarrels to | 


and pocket your keen affronts in silence, you of 
the more dignified classes, so that we, your 
common friends and acquaintances, may not 
be called on to take sides with you or your 
opponents, and thus forced into a disagreeable 
election. It is unpleasant to as to have to 
take sides, and we want to keep fair with both 


the hounds, as is the nature of mere spectators. 

This is the real meaning of their discourses 
on the text, ‘“‘Love ye one another.”” They 
donot mean “have charity to all men—thieves, 
and murderers, and evil-doers of all kinds, 
heretics, and infidels, and those whose spiritual 
platform is not as our own. Condemn none; 
set forth the good of your own creed, but speak 
no evil of the professors of the one exactly op- 
posite to your own.”’ If our various theologi- 
cal sects were purged, each of its professional 
spirit of condemnation, perhaps these vague 


| declamations from platform and pulpit, these 


hazy exhortations to a generalized kind of 
charity, would be of more avail. But the ab- 
solute practical Christian, the logical carrier 
out of Christ’s word into action, is yet to be 
found as the governing head of any of the 
churches. 

We are careful to impress on our little chil- 
dren that they are not to quarrel; it is so 
naughty! Baby brother pulls baby sister’s 
hair, and sister slaps the fat marauding hands 
—two instinctive little bits of animate nature 
together, who are learning and teaching the 
lesson of guid pro quo, and the Philosophy of 
Consequences. ‘‘O fie, Sissy! poor little 
brother; he didn’t mean to hurt you!’ says 
mamma, angrily. ‘‘Kiss, and be friends at 
once, you ill-tempered little thing! Do you 
hear? Kiss your little brother, or you shall 
be whipped !”’ 

And when this piece of discipline has been 
gone through, and the farce of a truce enacted 
between the two howling belligerents, mamma 
turns to papa and says, peevishly, “‘ How could 
you bring in the Jones’s to-day, Edward, when 
you know how much I dislike them? As for 
that Conny, I perfectly hate the girl, so bold 
and affected as she is! And how she stares at 
you—and you encourage her with your silly 
attentions !’? And when Edward answers gruf- 
fly, ‘‘That’s just like you, Sophia; you are 
always fancying some absurd thing or other, 
and your jealousy is really unbearable,’’ Sissy, 
of four, who has slapped her little brother for 
pulling her hair, has a practical lesson given 
her on the good of charity and thinking no 
evil, of being slow to wrath, and the reproba- 
tien accorded by papa and mamma to the sins 
of hatred, suspicion, and impatience. And 
»nerhaps poor Conny Jones, who has big eyes 
and a trick of staring when she is nervous— 
and she is always nervous—has all this time 
no more intention of bewitching Edward’s 
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Sophia than Sissy’s baby brother had of offend- 
ing her when he tugged at her crinkled mane, 
and thought it a pleasant thing to pull. And 
if Edward’s Sophia, the mother of children, 
had as much common sense and power of rea- 
soning as she demands from her lisping daugh- 
ter, she would spare herself all the pain which 
grows about her now like mildew, on account 
of the hatred she bears poor large-eyed, 
nervous Conny—the hatred springing froma 
perfectly unfounded jealousy, as indeed, nine- 
tenths of the jealousy of women is unfounded ; 
for they have a knack of getting hold of the 
wrong person somehow, and while poachers 
are trespassing under their very eyes—but 
masking their nets and traps too clean to be 
seen—they go roaming off to assault quite 
quiet and inoffensive wayfarers who have not 
given a thought to the marital preserves. 

Who, too, save those who have experienced 
it on their own account, know the full amount 
of pain that comes from family hate? No ene- 
mies are so bitter as those of a man’s own 
household, and no hatred is so painful as that 
which has usurped the plac@ where love ought 
to be. The bitterness in the enmity of broth- 
ers is proverbial, and just in proportion to the 
bitterness is the pain. When the question 
comes of husband and wife, it is even worse ; 
and, according to the dimensions of the former 
love and happiness in the marriage, so is the ful- 
ness of the present unseemly passion and an- 
guish of hate. Those easy-going couples who 
ean take each his or her own side of the house, 
and shut, their eyes discreetly to all that goes 
on in the half where they have no special hold- 


| wounding your cherished friend of so long ago, 


but you wound nevertheless; and you take 
your revenge on him by means of your own 
pain. Your hatred makes you miserable, but 
you cherish it all the same, and prefer being 
miserable and avenged to being at peace and 
forgiving. Oh! it is so much happier to for- 
give, if we would but think so, even though 


| confessedly harder to accomplish in the first 


| moments. 
| how profound the peace! 


But afterwards how great the calm, 
Say that he or she 


| has injured me; say even that the injury is an 


| jured me? 
| magnanimous! 


| Way in peace. 


ing, are people who have never loved, and so | 


do not care enough to hate. But where there 
has once been love, there it is that by its death 
hatred ‘‘springs up like a ghost from the 
tomb,” fierce, menacing, and full of pain. It 


imprudence as well as a wrong: for do I not 
hold in my hands the threads of such nameless 
meshes of former days, as would fling to the dust 
my former friend’s high position if I but drew 
them close and made them manifest? Say that 
she has trusted to my magnanimity, relied on 
my generous silence, and, while knowing what 
I know, has yet dared to injure and affront 
me :—well, and what then? Shall I hurt my 
conscience to show her she was mistaken in 
her estimate, and wreak my vengeance to 
prove that Iam as mean and base as herself? 
She is a wife now; but I know that of her 
which would make her husband repudiate her 
before the face of the world, if I were to tell 
him. Shall I betray her because she has in- 
Hardly. Surely 1 can afford to be 
Surely it is better to leave her 
to her own conscience, and Jet her pass on her 
I possess my own soul, and, 
possessing this; I can lay my revenge aside. 
So it seems to us would be the nobler thing to 
do when friends fall out, and one is treacher- 
ous and the other powerful. Instead of which, 
apparently in a kind of belief that two wrongs 
make one right, no sooner has one friend for- 
gotten to be honorable than: the other thinks 


| his high feeling too may come down into the 


would be surely better if all the separations | 


and confessions of mistake which have to be 
made by the mismatched, should be made with 
some kind of calmness and good humor. 
it seems impossible ; and, by one of those inex- 
plicable laws which evade the control of reason 
altogether, no soonerdoa man and woman find 
out that they have made a matrimonial mis- 
take, and that they no longer love each other, 
than all the furies are unchained, their hearts 
become the abode of demons, and they go down 
into the hell of hate. 

In a minor degree, but following the same 
rule, the quarrels of those who have been 
friends are marked by a pain in the hatred—a 
sting in the sorrow—that does not obtain in the 
mere ordinary enmities of ordinary foes. You 
have loved hitherto, trusted and believed in 
some one who turns against you, betrays you, 
taunts you with your weaknesses confessed to 
him and him only, and your hatred for him 
finds the level of your former love. But with 
it your pain. You strike at your qwn heart in 


mud, and not suffer from the soiling ; because 
A has gone all astray, B thinks his wide tracks 


| may pass muster; and so evil is made more 


| evil still, and the pain of hate is heaped on the 


But | 





primary sin, like salt upon a wound; but not 
for healing. 


—$________—>0 =~ 


READ not books alone, but men ; and, chiefly, 
be careful to read thyself. 

Mutua. SyMpATHY.—We should make ita 
principle to extend the hand of friendship to 
every man who discharges faithfully his duties, 
and maintains good order, who manifesus & 
deep interest in the welfare of society, whose 
deportment is upright, whose mind is intelli- 
gent, without stopping to ascertain whether he 
swings a hammer or draws a thread. There is 
nothing so distant from all natural claims as 
the reluctant recognition, the backward sym- 
pathy, the forced smile, the checked conversa 
tion, the hesitating compliance, which the well- 
off are apt to manifest to those a little lower 
down, 
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ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


BY THRE 





3RITTANY is to France what the Bay State 
was to America fifty years ago. From her 
various seaports, as from 
Newburyport, sailed forth innumerable fish- 
ing vessels laden with husbands and fathers, 
alas! too many of them never to return to the 
loving arms and tender hearts waiting and 
watching. 

In Brittany, as in America, desolate homes 
and deserted hearthstones followed quick on 
autumnal gales. Widows, who for months, 
perhaps, had ceased to be wives, stood like 
statues on the rough headlands at sunset or 
sunrise, shading with trembling hands their 
eyes, heavy with tears, mad with suspense and 


agonized fears, longing, praying for a gleam of | 
distant sails; or held their babies with a tighter 


clasp as the wind and rain dashed against the 
smali windows of their cottages. 

My mind was full of thoughts like these one 
night some years ago, as I was walking from 
Pontrieux to Tréguier. My memory was more 
treacherous than I supposed, and I discovered, 
to my dismay, that the recollection of a former 
pedestrian tour through Brittany served me 
little at another season of the year, and in the 
storm that was rapidly increasing in violence. 
Besides, I had left Pontrieux too late, not hav- 
ing made sufficient allowance for the difference 
in the length of midsummer and October days. 
I missed the road at last entirely, and sud- 
denly, as the fog and the mist lifted, found 
myself on a plateau of mingled turf and rocks. 
Far below me on the right I caught a gleam of 
foam breaking in long, white lines on an indefi- 
nite expanse of blackness. The wind stopped 
for a moment, and I heard the roar of the 
breakers ; that was all, for the mist again en- 
veloped everything. With my stick I succeeded 
in retreating from this dangerous vicinity, and 
soon after found that I had accidentally wan- 
dered into a narrow footpath. This path I 
succeeded with extraordinary care in keeping, 


as I knew that it must lead me to some habita- | 


tion. 

I was right ; and I soon reached a little ham- 
let, consisting, perhaps, of a dozen cottages. 
The first two or three I passed were dark and 
evidently deserted; but guided by the sound 
of voices, reached another, and, pushing open 
the door, I found myself in one of Brittany’s 
spinning-rooms. About a dozen women were 
huddled in front of a bright fire busily spinning 
as they talked. A child here and there lay 
Sleeping at their feet, while in a corner, as far 
as possible from the others, sat a very young 
mother nursing her baby, singing the while 
softly some tender nursery rhyme. At my en- 


trance they all turned around and examined , 


| I was in need of shelter. 
| stranger,’’ said she, as she rose. 


Marblehead and | 


| one voice. 


me with anxious curiosity, as I shook off the 








, rain with which I was covered. 


The mistress of the house understood that 
‘*Blessed be the 
And ‘ Blessed 
be all those under this roof,’’ I answered, in 
conformity with the custom of the country. 

‘* Houses are made for Christians,” coutinued 
the good woman, laconically. 

‘A funeral pall is spread over the heath, and 
even a wolf would fail to find his den in this 
fog,’’ I answered, as I approached the fire. 

All the spinners made room for me, while the 
honsewife added another log. A long silence 
ensued, for social laws in Brittany forbid that 
any questions shall be addressed to a guest be- 
fore he has himself spoken. I asked at last if 
Tréguier was far off. 

“Three miles and more,’’ answered the peas- 
ant; ‘“‘but the rivers are overflowed, and you 
cannot get there without a guide.’’ 

‘One of your men will show me the way, 
perhaps?” 

** All our lusbands,’’ answered the woman, 
with a sigh, that had more than one echo, ‘‘are 
away.’”’ 

“‘All?”’ I said, in amazement. 

‘Yes, sir; for it is the custom here for all 
the men of one village to sail together if possi- 
ble in one ship, and our husbands sailed in the 
good St. Pierre.’’ 

*“And when do you expect them ?”’ 

‘For eight days we have looked for them,’’ 
answered all the spinners together, as with 
‘“May God have them in his holy 
keeping. All the other fishing vessels have 
returned in safety, and only the St. Pierre 
delays.” 

“And yet,” said the oldest woman present, 
significantly, “‘it is quite time that the men 
folks were home again,’’ and she pointed with 
her finger at the young mother. ‘‘Ask Dinah 
how many measures of barley she still has.” 

The young woman bent over her baby and 
kissed it. 

‘‘She owes me still for the milk she has had 
every day since the birth of her child,’’ said 
one. 

‘And the owner of the house threatened to 
turn her out,”’ cried another. 

*“*T have advised her,’? murmured another, 
“to pray to God that he will send a double 
measure of fish to the St. Pierre.” 

“1 only pray to God to send me back my 
Jean,’’ sobbed the poor girl. 

I was struck by these heartfelt words, and 
examined the young mother more attentively. 
She was about twenty-four, and of extraordi- 
nary beauty; her black eyes and masses of 
rippling hair were set off by the clear pallor of 
her skin; but about her mouth and downeast 
lids lingered an expression of profound sadness. 

Meanwhile the conversation among the wo- 
men went on briskly. Each was telling of 
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what she should do if the St. Pierre returned | 
with a good cargo. 

“YT will go to town and eat a whole loaf of | 
wheaten bread,”’ said one. 

**My brother promised me a silver ring; and 
it shall be both wide and heavy,” said another. 

“And I will buy a couple of masses for the 
soul of my mother,” interrupted a third. 

“And Dinah, what will you do,” I asked, 
“when your husband returns?” 

**T will put his child in his arms,” she an- 
swered, coloring, “and lie down at his feet.’’ 

At this moment the black cow, who was only 
shut off from the room we were in by a parti- 
tion, put her head over it with a loud low. 

“A stranger is coming,’’ said the mistress of | 
the house. 

And sure enough, a loud rap was heard on 
the door, and a rough voice cried, ‘‘Is there 
any room for the poor in this house?” 

“‘Anaik Timor!’ exclaimed all the women. 
And Dinah wrought the blanket more closely 
about her child. 

**Who is it?”’ J asked. 

“An old beggar woman who tells fortunes,”’’ 
answered one of the peasants. 

“Ts there, then, no room for the poor in this 
house ?’’ repeated the unseen stranger, more 
loudly. 

“Let herin,’’ whispered Dinah, entreatingly, 
*‘or she will work some evil upon us.”’ 

The door was opened, and Anaik Timor ap- 
peared. She was a little, old woman, whose 
wretched garments hung in tatters about her, | 
and but half covered her thin brown legs and 
arms. Over one shoulder was hung a leather 
satchel, from the mouth of which protruded a | 
black bottle. About her seemed to linger still 
something of the dense fog outside, for as the 
warmth of the room struck her drenched cloth- 
ing, a mist arose ; her gray hair was loose, and | 
added to the general disorder of her aspect; | 
her gray eyes glistened with the stronger fire | 
of madness or intoxication. 

She stood in the centre of the room and shook 
herself, with a hoarse growl like that of a dog. 
“It seems to me,’”’ she said, “that it took a 
long time to open the door for old Timor. She 
had to knock twice.’’ 

“Because she was not expected,’’ answered 
the mistress of the house, timidly. 

‘No, of course not; old Timor is never ex- 
pected,”’ growled the beggar. ‘What does it | 
matter to those who are warm by the fire who 
is wandering in the cold outside? but never 
mind! your turn may come. I can wait.’ 

During all this scold, Anaik had put her bag 
down and established herself in a most com- 
fortable place by the fire—opposite me. 

She looked at me curiously, for I probably 
showed by my expression something of the | 
amazement that filled me as I heard her impe- | 
rious, almost threatening words— 

**So,” she said, at last, ‘‘a gentleman got | 





| claw-like hands before the blaze. 





here before me! a gentleman who wears fine 


| linen, and a watch too. Well, Jean Timor had 


them all once. And when he was alive old 
Timor did not need to knock on locked doors 
with a beggar’s staff. But when he died every- 
body saw fit to walk over his poor mother’s 
head.” 

And, as if mechanically, she began to chant 


| the well-known song about the Plague of El- 


liant, at the same time spreading out her thin, 
She gave 
one the idea of a bat; as I thought of this, I 
was startled by a quick scream from her as she 
caught sight of Dinah. 

“What! you here, black eyes? You here 
among decent women! You, the miserable 
daughter of a rope maker !’’ 

I had been long enough in Brittany to un- 
derstand that, by some singular superstition, a 
rope maker was looked upon much as an exé- 
cutioner, and that his descendants were equally 
despised. I was, therefore, at last able to un- 
derstand the contemptuous manner in which 


| all the women treated Dinah. 


The young wife turned pale, and Anaik con- 
tinued :— 

“You feel very fine,” she said, ‘‘ because a 
young man in the pavish was fool enough to 
marry you, and because you nurse a child of 
his at your breast. Wait a bit! I had a hus- 
band and a child once—before a twelvemonth 


| has gone you may be no better off than I!” 


‘“Why do you wish me harm?’ asked Dinah, 
gently. 

‘““Why?” cried the old woman. ‘And you 
have the face to ask me why? Did not your 
husband drive me from the house ?’”’ 

‘*Because you frightened me, Anaik.”’ 

“Because you complained to him of whatI 


said. And what had I said?’’ screamed the 
hag. ‘‘I only called you the rope maker’s 
daughter. And you are, are you not? But 


Jean said I was drunk, and threatened me. 
Ha! ha! threatened old Timor. What a fool 
he was to think that he could tread on a viper 
and the viper not sting when she could! But 
I can always bide my time, and it will not be 
long before I shall have my revenge on you, 
Dinah, and on you all,” and she looked from 
one to another of the shuddering women. 
‘‘For you all,’’ she exclaimed, vehemently, 
‘“‘tried to keep old Timor outside the door in 
weather that a Christian would call in a dog 
that yelped. Your punishment will come from 
below there, too,” she continued. ‘From Tré 
guier.” 

“From Tréguier!’’ cried Dinah, eagerly. 
‘‘Have you seen any one from there?”’ 

“T have just left the town, and as I came 
over the bridge,” replied the old woman slowly, 
‘a vessel had just anchored at the quay”— 

‘“Was it the St. Pierre?’’ cried all the poor 


| creatures, dropping their distaffs as they crowd- 


ed about old Anaik, who, seeming to enjoy 
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A NIGHT IN BRITTANY. 


a mouse. She looked from one to another, and 
laughed with malicious glee, as she answered. 
“Tt was not the St. Pierre, good neighbors ; 
this was a staunch Saxon ship.’’ For the peas- 
ants of Brittany still call the English Saxons. 
A cry of disappointment broke from the little 
circle; but Dinah, noticing the malevolent 
smile of the beggar, said, timidly, ‘‘Did they 
bring no tidings of the St. Pierre?” 
The old woman fixed her eyes on the flicker- 


ing flames, and pretended not to hear the ques- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


tion. She muttered a low chant, of which little | 
| then as by one impulse sank on their knees. 
| I myself, though overwhelmed by this singular 


could be distinguished, save disconnected sen- 
tences. 


“T heard of tall icebergs floating about, and 


crushing vessels like nuts among them ; I saw 
the wrecks drifting past, and the pall forms of 
the dead draped with sea-weed ; I saw a name 
ona board, but I can’t read it’’—and the hideous 


old creature peered more intently into the live | 


bed of coals. ‘‘Ha, I have it!’’ she shrieked ; 
“T can read it quite plainly. The St. Pierre!” 
and she laughed with appalling glee. 

A wild tumult of sobs and cries followed 
this announcement. I myself had been some- 
what overcome by the singular conduct of the 
old woman, but I shook off this feeling. 

“Good women,”’ I cried, ‘‘do not believe 
her! she is crazy; she knows not what she 
says ;’ and then I turned toold Timor. ‘Tell 
me,” I asked; ‘‘did you speak to the captain 
of the Saxon ship? Did he tell you anything 
about any shipwreck ?”’ 

The woman cowered before my stern gaze, 
but continued to laugh shrilly. At last, losing 
all patience, I cried :— 

“You are lying, wicked groach! or you are 
drunk !’’ 

At this name, which, in Brittany, signifies 
the worst kind of witch, the eyes of the beggar 
blazed with rage. She sprang to her feet, and 
shook her fist in my face. 

“You are a nice gentleman, indeed,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘to speak to old Anaik like that! I lie! 
Idrink! Very well; since the gentleman says 
so, it must be so. But you who are my own 
countrywomen know very well what to look 
for, to tell you if my words are true. Listen 
to-night, and see if the salt sea water does not 
fall drop by drop on the floor at the foot of 
your bed; and you who have broken a loaf 


with the absent one, see if his portion is not | 


Ah, Timon is a groac! Timon lies! 
God himself will answer the 


spoiled. 
Wait and see. 
gentleman.”’ 

“Listen !’? cried Dinah, starting from her 
knees. 








The wind ceased for a moment, and above 
its turmoil swelled a loud and solemn dirge, | 
drawing nearer and nearer, and soon we were | 
able to distinguish the ancient litany for lost | 
souls. 

“Brothers, friends, parents, in the name of } 


| dure everlasting torment. 
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their anxiety, played with them as a cat with | God, hear us! In the name of God, aid us, if 


| there be still a soul filled with compassion left 


on this earth !’’ 

‘‘Those whom we have nourished, have long 
since forgotten us ; those whom we have loved, 
have no pity for us.” 

‘““You sleepin peace, but we poor souls en- 
We are in flames 
and anguish ; fire on our heads, on our feet ; 
flames above and below! Pray for our lost 
souls !”’ 

At the first notes of this solemn chant, all 
the women started up in the greatest agony, 


reply to old Timon’s words, alone remained 
motionless; but, as I heard the voices dying 
away, I sprang to the door, but as far as my 
eyes could penetrate the darkness I saw no 
moving thing. The tempest still raged, and 
the rain fell in torrents. When I entered the 
cottage, Anaik Timor stood looking at the dis- 
tress of the poor peasant women with an air of 
triumph. 

‘* Ah, ah!” she said, as she saw me, “I was 
drunk, was I? Old Timon lied, did she?”’ 

‘She has not proved the truth of her words 
yet,’’ I answered, with a troubled smile. 

“The gentlemen, then, heard no voices?” 
she continued. 

‘*T heard some pilgrims or travellers go by 
singing an old chant.’’ 

She looked at me in silence for a moment. 
‘Really, is that all? City people make small 
account, I know, of souls in purgatory, or 
souls anywhere else. They look on their dead 
like dogs, who decay in the holes where they 
are thrust. Wet}, well, God will instruct such 
pagans in his own way. The gentleman will 
soon say that those who have just passed here 
were not the souls of those lost on board the 
St. Pierre.” 

“And the gentleman will be right,’’ inter- 
rupted a grave voice. 

I turned and beheld a priest. All the women 
sprang up with acry of welcome. The priest 
went up at once to Anaik. 

“What are you doing here?” he said, se- 
verely. 

‘*Poor as I am,”’ she answered, sulkily, “I 
suppose I have a right to go where I can geta 
bit of bread. ” 

‘Hush!’ he said. “It is not hunger that 
brings you here; but the desire to give pain, 
and to revenge yourself for fancied wrongs.”’ 

“Has she told the truth?” cried Dinah, 
breathlessly. 

“Only a part of it,’’ answered the priest. 
‘The English ship not only brought the intel- 
ligence of the loss of the St. Pierre, but also 
those who were saved ;”’ and, lifting his hand 
to command silence, the kind priest continued : 
“At the time of the shipwreck, six of the 
sailors took a solemn vow that if they escaped 
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they would come with naked feet and veiled | 


faces to hear the mass that I would say for 
them in their parish church, and these six 
men have just passed this door.”” And, with 
tumultuous exclamations, the women were 
about to rush forth, but the priest stood before 
them in the doorway. 
he cried; ‘“‘they have sworn not to speak nor 
to lift their veils until after the holy office’— 

“Their names, at least!’’ cried Dinah, in 
agony. 

“Tt cannot be, for they have sworn,”’ said 
the priest, ‘that neither their wives, their 
mothers, nor sisters shall know who they are 
until their vowis accomplished. Respect their 
oaths.” 

The good man besought their patience ; he 
reminded them of the Holy Virgin, of her 
broken and bruised spirit. In‘vain were his 
words. Each woman named her husband or 


‘“‘You cannot see them !”’ | 


Anaik looked at her, pushed her lightly aside 
with her foot, as she said, contemptuously, 


‘What do I want of all this rubbish? I like 
your agony best.”’ 
Dinah sprang up and rushed out. I was too 


moved and excited by all that I had seen not 
to follow her rapid steps, which soon took her 
to the church. The whole village was there, 
and candles burned on the altar. All was in 
readiness. The doors of the sacristy were 
thrown open, and six figures wrapped in grave 
clothes appeared. A deep groan broke from 
the lips of the women. Profound silence soon 
reigned in the church, interrupted only by the 
solemn voice of the priest. Ifa sob or a moan 


| echoed through the little church, his voice 


her son, and sought to read in his immovable | 


countenance the truth which his tongue would 
not utter. At last the women cried that they 
could not wait, and made a rush to another 
door. 

“Go, then!’’ he exclaimed, at last, angry. 
“Go and violate a promise made to God! 
Tremble, lest he punishes the sacrilege; and 
beware, too, lest the first who lifts the veil 
from those shipwrecked mariners fails to find 
among them the one she seeks !”’ 

Dinah, who was on the threshold, drew back 
terrified. ‘Ah! Icannot go. God help me!”’ 

‘‘Submit, and pray,” said the priest, sadly, 
but firmly. ‘Your uncertainty may last some 
time. Bear it without a murmur as a punish- 
ment for your faults ; submit your souls to the 
Divine will. Let each of you from this moment 
look upon herself as a widow or orphan. Let 
her accept this hard sacrifice, and if he whom 
she believes dead stands before her in the flesh, 
let her see in it a miracle for which she must 
worship God all her life long.” 

Thus exhorting and entreating, the priest at 
last led the little crowd of submissive women 
to the church. All went, save Dinah, who, 
turning back, ran eagerly to old Anaik, who 
was sitting indifferently by the fire. 

“You know who are saved,’’ she whispered, 
in a choked voice. ‘* Where is Jean?” 

‘The priest bids you wait,” answered Timor, 
mockingly. 

“Ah! cried Dinah. falling at the old wo- 
man’s feet, ‘have merey on me! 
saw Jean. 
you know it. 
pense !’’ 


Anything but this terrible sus- 


| her husband’s arms. 


swelled louder, with more triumphant utter- 
ance, as if to recall the mourner to patience 
and courage. It was a most solemn and inm- 
pressive spectacle—this victory of obedience 
and faith over the strongest emotions of the 
human heart. All these poor women were 
before me, tears raining down their faces, and 
their trembling hands clasped convulsively 
over their aching hearts. Dinah alone was 
missing. I turned and saw her, half in shadow, 
kneeling at the entrance. Her face was lifted 
to Heaven, and her arms hung helplessly at 
her side. Her child lay before her on the 
pavement, calmly sleeping, like a helpless 
victim laid upon a sacrificial altar. As the 
priest uttered the last words, a shudder ran 
through the little crowd. There was a mo 
ment of inexpressible anguish. All arms were 
outstretched toward the altar. 

‘‘ Lift up your hearts to God,”’ said the priest, 
as he touched the arm of the shrouded figure 
nearest him. 

The grave clothes fell away, a scream of 
rapture rent the air, and a wife lay sobbing in 
The priest passed on to 
a second, then toa third. At each veil torn 
away, the excitement increased; but at the 
last, sobs and shrieks of anguish filled the little 
chapel. I looked at Dinah. She was in the 


| same attitude, @nd in the same spot; no mar 


ble statue could have been more immovable. 
The last shroud had fallen, and her Jean was 


| not there! 


Say if you | 
Tell me even that he is dead, if | 


‘And what will you give me for my news?” | 


**Allthat Ihave!’ cried Dinah. ‘‘ My silver 
ring that he gave me. My ebony cross!” 
“That is not enough.” 
Dinah still knelt at the old woman’s feet, 
holding her baby closely with one hand; with 
he other she extended the ring and the crucifix. 


| 


I spent what remained of the night at the 
priest’s house, where the widows and orphans 
assembled, and there listened with admiration 
to his simple words of faith and tenderness. 
In the morning I left for Tréguier. The storm 
had spent itself, and the blue sky was without 
acloud. The turf was still green, and every- 
thing was fresh and sweet. I stood on the 
brow of the hill, looking down on the little 
hamlet I had left behind me. All was so fait 


| and peaceful that it was almost impossible to 
| believe that it contained so much of human 


misery. 
Some weeks later, business again took me to 
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the fishing town of Tréguier. Tears rushed to | by Venus, and the anxiety of the enamored 
my eyes as I met Dinah in one of the principal bosom was the smart inflicted by the arrow of 
streets. She was walking with bowed head; Cupid. All earth was a kind of heaven, and 
her baby, happily, was still clasped to her heaven was upon earth. Theirs was a kind of 
breast, but on one shoulder was the beggar’s | religion founded upon imagination. It wasa 
wallet, and in her hand she held the well-kuown | beautiful though a fearful dream, a few his- 
white staff of the mendicant. | torical facts blended and mingled with allegory 
and tradition—neither based upon reason nor 





under world. 

BEAUTIFUL Greece! ‘The far-famed land of | Their heroes acted a grand part in the drama 
poesy and the chosen seat of classic song! | of their history. Hercules rises above them as 
Beautiful land! With the eye of a spirit Llook | a Jupiter among the gods. A thousand years, 
on thy shore, thy sunny bays, thy vine-clad forming the fabulous period of Greece, gave to 
hills, thy towering mountains, and almost hear | jer the immortal Homer and Hesiod. But the 
the whispers of the airy beings with which ima- | jnstitution of the “Olympic games’ was des- 
gination peopled thy realms. tined to awake her poetical genius, to arouse 

Greece has ever been noted for its heavenly | her patriotic spirit, to perfect arts and sciences, 
atmosphere and picturesque landscapes, the | and to immortalize this beautiful peninsula as 
sublimity of its mountains and crystal rivers. | the birthplace of classic literature, and crown 
Its eastern shore is washed by the ‘‘£gean | her blind minstrel as ‘‘ Father of Poetic Song.” 
Sea,” whose smooth * aters are gemmed with | Heroditus and Thucydides have made her his- 
green islets, and whose verdant hills and flow- tory the admiration of the world, while her 
ery valleys are refreshed with spicy breezes | statesmen, orators, and patriots stand unri- 
borne from the isles of the Lonian. valled among the world’s great men. 

The lively and poetic imagination of the Ancient Greece attained to a higher degree 
Greeks, combined with the balmy atmosphere | of cultivation and refinement, during its exist- 
and lovely landscapes, filled all nature with an | ence, thanany of the countries of the old world. 
invisible creation and charm. In the deep | In the time of Pericles her splendor was at its 
gloom of the forests the Dryads dwelt. The height, while the “ Orient’? was sunk in des- 
Oread roamed o’er the mountains in pursuit of | potic ignorance. 


ated — ; | revelation ; yet it shadowed forth some sublime 
. | truths i ark and mysterious images. The 
‘ aq pra truths in dark a is 
CLASSICO GREECE. | divinities of the Greeks were celestial, terres- 
BY C. G. & | trial, marine, and infernal—or those of the 
| 
| 


the swift stag; or the youthful Naiad leaned Proud, aristocratic Sparta, strong in military 
upon her urn, bending over the fountain which | power, stood alone, and gloried in her divine 
reflected her image. | laws. 

When the weary shepherd wandered through Democratic Athens threw open her gates, 


the shady groves of Arcadia, in his imagination | and offered awards to poets, artists, and phi- 
he heard the soft voices of these airy beings losophers, and soon her schools and the splen- 
whispering through the leaves; or pictured in did eloquence of her statesmen and orators 
fancy the white feet of the nymphs retreating | drew admiring crowds within her embrace. 
through the dark foliage; or beside the lonely | “‘Mars Hill’ heard the eloquence of Demos- 
rock in some recess he was startled with the thenes, whose voice aroused her sons to deeds 
discordant laugh of the mocking Faun or the | of lofty patriotism such as her brave heroes 
half human Satyr. The silent shores of the | won before the armies of Persia at the pass of 
Sea were peopled by the green-haired Nereids, | Thermopylae, and on the field of Marathon. 
and at night their light forms glided by with Alas! for thee, sweet sunny land of song. 
gems of coral and pear! glittering in their flow- Thy genius has been crushed by Turkish tyr- 
ing tresses. But when Triton blew a blast anny, and thy dreams of fame have vanished 
upon his silver-sounding shell, they plunged | before a sad awakening. Olympus still lifts 
into the blue waters to attend the car of Am- | its stately head to the sky. Atits base we look 
phitrite. upward, and almost hear the voice of Jupiter 
Every river, hill, and dell was animate with and of the celestials who there held their 
life. To them the dark grove, the shady val- | councils. 
ley, the rivulet, and every solitary scene ap- Parnassus, sacred to the Muses, rises before 
peared the haunt of these half divine beings, | us; but their strains are hushed! Apollo's 
whose existence formed a mysterious link be- temple has fallen! he oracle is silent! No 
tween gods and men; more beautiful than | response is heard! Yet a mysterious awe per- 
mortals, less sacred than the gods. The thun-  vadesthe spot. The shades of the Muses seem 
der was the voice of Jupiter, and the lightning | yet to linger around Pindus and Helicon. We 
his spear; the breeze of summer, the breath of thirst in vain, for no draught from the ‘ Pie- 
Zephyr, and the echo of the forest the ery of a | rian Spring’? may touch our lips. Its inspira- 
goddess. The affection of lovers was decreed — tion has fled, and only exists as a myth of the 
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past; and we wander beside thee as by some 
beautiful corpse— 
“ Befere decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept tlie lines where beauty lingers, 
Sad is the aspect of this shore: 
*Tis Greece! but living Greece no more.” 
Sweet, fragrant clime! nature yet claims thee 
as her child—smiles and wooes thee. Aurora 
still decks thy morn with beauty; while Zeph- 
yr’s breeze shakes her tresses and scatters the 
bright pearls that bind her wavy hair; while 
rich perfumes from olive groves and aromatic 
vales are wafted on the breeze, as Phebus from 
his fiery chariot reflects a glowing radiance 
from the brilliant 2gean to the blue waters of 
the Hellespont. The ruins of the old temples 
and shrines have faithful watchers, for nightly 
the loving stars keep vigils, and the pensive 
moon looks tenderly upon the mouldering 
tombs of sages and the green graves of pa- 
triots. Yes, we love thy name and memory— 
“Land of the free, whose fame sublime 
Still beamsresplendent through the clouds of time; 
Birthplace of science, freedom’s noblest shrine, 
We honor thy proud name, fair Greece—revered, 
divine!” 





ten cael 


FOR NELLIE’S MOTHER. 


BY KAY ES3. 








THE morning is gray and cold and bleak, 
And the air with some sorrow seems filled ; 
Now and then scattered snowflakes come trem- 
blingly down, 
And a lone bird his sad note has trilled. 
Were it not for one rift in the sombre-hued clouds 
I might think al! the sunlight was o'er; 
But a loving beam lingers just over the way 
On a floating crape hung at the door. 


From my window I see there is white mingled in 
With the folds that speak ever of woe; 

Ah! a little one’s gone to the Edenized land— 
Sped away where the bright waters flow. 

“*T was Nellie,” they say, the birdling I’ve watched 
In her skippings and bright, happy play: 

Now her wee feet are gathered in sweet, restful sleep, 
And her soul’s in the light of God's day. 


Awe-stricken, J stand, in deep sympathy with 
The poor agonized mother so lone; 

And I would that I could say but a word that was 

balni, 

Or could silence the anguished heart.moan ; 

For I know, oh, how truly! we sometimes forget 
That God in his chast’ning means love; 

’Tis so hard to remember the cloud silver lined, 
When our darlings are wafted above. 


But Jesus stands watching his dear ones on earth, 
And he noteth the broken lute string— 

His love and the gems intermingled will weave 
A veil o’er thy sorrows to fling. 

Perhaps she will love thee still more in her home 
So far from earth-land and its sin. 

Oh, I hope she'll encircle thee first in that rea!m, 
And her spirit voice welcome thee in. 


— — oa — 


THINGS are shadows, but the chase after 
them is real exercise. 


SHADOWS. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 








*‘ WILL you walk with me down to the shore, 
Miss Efiie ?’’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ she said, reaching for her light scarf; 
‘yes, just to the shore.” 

‘And not beyond, if I could ask it?’’ he 
said, with more of questioning than assertion 
in his tone. 

She did not reply, except with a faint blush 
and a far-off look in her hazel eye. 

‘You will miss Clara. I have gained a sis- 
ter, but you are losing a dear companion.” 

““Yes,’’ she said, looking tearfully after the 
carriage just vanishing from sight on the dis 
tant road. ‘‘I do not know how to go back 
and not find Clara there. had so hoped she 
need not gu away !”’ 

‘There is something wonderful in love, is 
there not? Nothing short of its mysterious 
power could make it a sweet service to this 
bright young girl to put herself under the 
shadow of Herbert’s life. Lovable as_ his 


| character is, and charming as his society, those 


always near him cannot but feel the depressing 
effect of his misfortune. I have great hopes, 


| however, connected with this journey. The 


change of air and influences, together with the 
happy condition of loving and being loved, 
will, I think, so far establish his general health 
as to render safe, and even hopeful, a trial of 
foreign skill. But for this, I assure you, I 
should not be outward bound to-night, Miss 
Effie.”’ 

“But he will have a wife’s constant and ten- 
der care,’’ replied the girl, in half-acknowl- 
edged protest. 

‘*“Yes,’’ he mused; “yet the child would be 
herself a stranger in a strange land, required 
to act the protector, when she should be pro- 
tected. My brother is more helpless than you 
know, and underneath all my hope there is& 
dread. Have you ever, Miss Effie, in your 
short existence, felt a shadow seem to creep 
after you as the clouds yonder are following 
upthe sun? It can hardly be, I know, in your 
innocent, uneventful life, and I must not sad- 
den you; nay, I would leave you my prayerful 
wish that nothing but brightness and joy may 
be found in your path.” 

They had come now to the point of separa- 
tion, both looking again inland, both glancing 
again toward the bay. Then, obeying an impulse 
she hardly cared to resist, Effie, with almost 
pathetic intonation, began a song of farewell. 


, It encompassed more than himself, he knew; 


its lingering accents were hovering now over 
the gentle departing bride and her fragile hus- 
band—anon swelling wide and full towards 
their long, sweet future. But, with a sudden 
selfishness, he longed to appropriate it all—the 


, singer with the sweetness of the song, maybe, 
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for he took her hand in warm, earnest pressure, 


and looked with softened gaze into the fathom- | 
| ther’s heart, or have interpreted her own. 


less depths of her eyes, then silently turned 
away. 


There had been no need for words; | 


enough were understood, enough were typified | 


by the slant fall of the sunbeam athwart the | 
| dity of love’s diviner lore? 


outgoing wave, and the monotone of summer 
eventide murmuring plaintively over the land. 
Effie for a long time stood in dreamy, pen- 


was too young, too ignorant of all that doth 
glorify our womanhood, to have touched ano- 


Ah, short-sighted mother! What paragraph- 
indexical must mark the sweet, the strange 
transition from girlish vagaries to the profun- 


The rooms had already been restored to their 


| accustomed order. Mrs. Strong had gone about 


sive thought; then, determinately banishing | 
her sadness, she stepped, as in childish play, | 


from rock to rock, and sprang up the craggy 
height homeward, She was young of years, 


light of heart, sunny of temperament; cloud | 


would not always envelop, or separation be 
eternal ; she would begin now to count off the 
days of absence; to-morrow would be one, and 
ere long the years’ to-morrows would all be 
yesterdays. Yet, despite her brave reasoning, 
she sat down at last on a mossy stone, and 
wept as though her heart would break. 

“Ye are greeting, my lassie; it’s weel ye 
may, and a sorra day is this for usa’. The 
light will gang oot of the puir lad’s eyes, and 
the bonnie bride is seeing her last sun in her 
ain hame land. It is weei, if ye sob ye dear 
life awa’.”’ 

“Oh, hush, goodie Jeanie, please! I am 
erying for only myself—not for them. I know 
they ‘11 come back happy and well. You must 
not forecast woe on one’s wedding day.”’ 

“Alack! I’ve lived in this world before, 
lassie dear ; it’s no guid sign when the clouds 
pile in the like o’ that behind the auld cliff. I 
mind the day when her mither went outa bride 
‘neath the same black frown, an’ she never 
coom back till her husband was gang an’ her- 
self had died. I was blithe as a heather bird 
then, my lass, an’ as young as ye, an’ I laughed 
at the uncanny thought kith Kenneth wad say 
was whispered aboot the auld place, an’ I 
mocked at the finger o’ doom that kept point- 
ing this wa’. 
coom again. 
ani crooning.”’ 

Effie broke from her, and rushed through the 
sheltering archway into the house. 

“O mother!” she said, and burst into tears 
again. 

Mrs. Strong wept quietly in sympathy, and 
for her own sore heart, the gentle girl who had 
gone out from her was so very dear. 

“The year will slip away very quickly, my 
child, after it is well a-going. Do not let us 
gtieve overmuch.”’ 


A weel, a weel, an’ ye think I 





But it coom over troo, an’ ’twill | 


“QO mother! but that is not all I am erying | 
| there, and officials from over the main, and 
| the compact was augustly sealed which death 


about ; not al], notall! Oh, I wish thatit were!” 
Mrs. Strong looked up. Effie’s flushed face 
and excited manner might have told her that. 


| 


Could it be that any other motive than consid- 


erate delicacy in leaving the bride and groom 

toeach other’s society during the short carriage 

ride had prompted Mr. Hayward to take the 

Shore road to the station? No, no; the child 
VOL. XCII.—5 


the work with that desperate kind of industry 
which leads us to cheat our hearts of grief by 
a great show of duty, till now there was no 
occasion for such shallow pretext, and she 
tock her seat, saying, half sadly, half in 
pride of the old-time doings :— 

‘This is not like the gay wedding her mother 
had, poor dear girl! No silvery laughter en- 
twining itself with the moonbeams ; no light- 
some, high joy floating wide on the air; no 
brave guests and beautiful left behind for the 
revel at night; no wine flowing free like a 
rich, ruddy river; no barbecue out on the 
lawn. Ah, me! ah, drearisome, drearisome 
me !”’ 

‘‘But Herbert, you know, could not bear it, 
mamma; nor, L’m sure, any more could we. 
Tell me about that other time, mother. Were 
you married then? and had you come here?”’ 

“No, child; I was younger than she, and 
had only begun my life-dream of love; andl 
that added charm, perhaps, to what seemed 
the acme of bliss. There were only the ser- 
vants here and herself, beside ‘Jeanie Scotch,’ 
who, though young, had a general look over 
all; and Candece (that was her name), had 
things all her own proud way. Oh, how I 
used to envy her! But I was only a poor 
homely cousin ; and she was the mistress, the 
beauty, the queen. I can see her now, with 
the proud arch of her snow-white neek, and 
her haughty tread, that scorned, like her dainty 
steed, the contact with common earth. She 
loved her own freedom right well, and her 
royal reign, and she had counted twenty and 
six wilful years before her nuptial time came, 
and that was a week ne’er forgotten. Ah! 
this solemn old stronghold was musical then, 
and its now mossy turrets gleamed white in 
the sun. The gentry had come from hundreds 
of miles around, and high life and haughty for 
once deigned to be gay; and for sumptuous 
days, and weird, witching nights, the feast and 
the dance went on, before proud, beautiful 
Candece gave herself up to him she had chosen 
aslord. The grand, solemn ceremonies stretch- 
ed over hours; the bishop and priests were 


had decreed so soon should be riven in twain. 
But the pair went joyous away, and the revel 
all night quickened on, till its brightness was 
suddenly quenched in that terrible, foreboding 
storm. How strange it all seems! I remen- 
ber the chill of it now. But the bride never 
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knew; she had gone forever away—bright, | ’neath the sun?” And she shuddered again 
beautiful Candece—for in less than a year her | in her dread. 


fond husband was killed, and she died out of | 


grief when her poor baby-girl first witnessed 
the light of this world. 


| 


I had just married | 


then, and the child was brought on to my care. | 


1 was nearest of kin on her mother's side, but 
* that was far-off enough in some ways; yet it 
is why I came here, and here the sweet, grate- 
ful girl would have me stay out the length of 
my drearisome days. Ah, Effie! next only to 
you is my love for this sweet orphan girl.’ 


| and fortified it well. 


Effie had dried her tears, and her excitement | 


had given way to an awe-struck-look. 

“O mother !’’ she whispered, ‘‘ why hav’n't 
we ever been told—Clara and I? You must 
know some dreary old legend about this place 
—of the form of the cloud hanging over the 
cliff.”’ 

“Stuff, my girl! Foolish nonsense, my 
child! Never list to these fabulous tales; 
they are born of low ignorance, and fostered 
well by weak fears,’’ said the mother, rousing 
herself ; she had been led past her ken in the 
reflux of life’s tide. 

“*But, mother, Jeanie Scotch says’’— 

“Never mind ‘Jeanie Scotch ;’ her fancies 
and omens were bred in her being, as was her 
quaint speech, for, with all of her seeings, she 
never saw Scotland, my dear,’’ was the moth- 
er’s reply, with attempt at diversion. 

“But her great grand-dame had, mother; 
and she says—Jeanie says—the finger of doom 
is pointing here now.” 

Mrs. Strong made no answer, but rose slowly 
and opened the lattice ; then stood there silent, 
immovable, watching closely the aspect, or 
wandering far in her thought. Effie, feeling 


The old fortress-like structure, which stood 
now bold as in battle attitude facing its life. 
long, cowardly foe, had been builded full a cen. 
tury. One of the Hawthornes, well formed for 
hardihood and glorying in adventure, had, in 
the flush of youth, come to these westerm 
shores. His tastes were baronial, and he had 
memory of feudal times, that he set his dwell. 
ing square and strong upon the rugged steep, 
He had married a lovely 
cousin, the only daughter of a fallen branch of 
his own house, and with her brave, true love 
she had clung to him, putting aside his purpose 
first to smooth the way by fondly assuring him 


| that all climes were cold, all pathways rough, 


where he was not. 

She entered with hearty pleasure into the 
planning of the home, choosing the point that 
aiforded the widest outlook of the bay, and 
the faint glimpse of the far-reaching ocean; 
had waited with patient hope and unwavering 
courage its slow completion. They had named 


| it “Castle Craige,’”’ after the manner of the 


Northland, in giving significance and prestige 
to its palaces. But the sweet lady in her heart 
called it her ‘‘ Eyrie’’—the-nest she was mak- 
ing for her young. Here she would tame her 
wild eaglets and train them to vigor, bravery, 
sharp-sightedness, and speed ; and build up in 
this new country for her family what had been 
lost to itin the old. But her only offering was 
a dove, for whom the brooding mother-bird had 
given her life. And soon after the Hawthorne 


| himself was killed, and only the child’ re 
| mained. 


some strange reluctance about further ques- | 


tioning, herself slipped out unobserved, and 
went through the ivy-grown postern gate to 
the high crag beyond. Fear struck her speech- 
Jess almost, then she cowered in dread as she 


gazed at what Jeanie said was a sign of some | 


dire disaster. There was almost human dis- 
tinctness in the black form that slowly—as 
theugh gaining intelligent mastery over the 


electrie, outward influence of the sea—was | 


rising, giant-like in majesty and power, over 
the adjacent cliff. She was spell-bound at its 
grandeur, yet tremulous at its sure menace. 
Had her imagination been too highly wrought 
upon? or were those spectral fingers reaching 
over “The Craige?’”’ She almost defied their 
clutch as she sprang again to her feet; they 
whom the phantom monster sought after were 
not here; nor yet had they embarked on the 
drear exposure of the ocean waste. At most, 
it only shadowed for the hour the happiness 
of the wedded pair; the other was outside its 
threatening ghostly grasp. But with the thought 


came another—of how he had asked if she 


“ever had felt some shadow creep after her, 
like that threatening cloud crouching low 


As the years grew on, and generations came 
and went, there had seemed to be some meat- 
ing in it all; and it was coming to be the curse 
of the house, that this heritage, together with 
the English estates whence came the yearly 
revenue, must descend in the feminine line. 
The householders met with violent deaths, and 
the young matrons yielded their lives in the 
first joy of motherhood, leaving a baby girl as 
their scant progeny, whose fate, as it were, was 
already marked out. 

It was not by coincidence only that the Haw. 


'thorne name was handed down; the reduced 


branch could furnish sons, and there was pride 
of lineage; so that, despite the far separation, 
intermarriages were brought about, until the 
blue blood had somewhat paled, and the nobler 
characteristics had run themselves out. In 
Yandece, however, the flower of beauty and 
the fire of pride had flashed out again as fresh 
started leaves from some decaying oak, and in 
the promising scion of a younger house, she 
had found a fitting mate. But her daughter 
Clara had unwittingly departed from the old 
family rule—or it may be destiny—and happily 
married on to other stock, and there were few 
in the old world to know or care. 
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Mrs. Strong, who in her time had come to 
the knowledge of this strange fatality, and had 
brooded in secret over the fearful march of the 
unappeasable Nemesis, had unconsciously en- 
trenched her hopes and her darling’s happiness 
within the redeeming influence of this new al- 
liance. But as she gazed this night, past its 


black meridian to its waning hours, and Effie | 
crept in startled fear to her side, when the | 


storm in wild fury broke at last overhead, she 
kept up her murmuring in low, fitful whispers, 
“Not yet, not yet; alas, and alas! not yet!” 

Who has not come out of some dismal night, 
when the recital of ghostly tales peopled the 
very air with goblins, and set the electric torch 
to every nerve, with a feeling of shame as he 
met the open-browed morning? Effie laughed 
at her credulous fears, and shook her sterling 
good sense into training, as she looked on the 
purified world. All on the blue of the sky 
seemed written, ‘‘God’s love.’? On the green 
of the shimmering wave was pencilled, ‘‘ His 
peace.” What tempest and darkness had 
wrought, was overlaid by His power. 

Clara, arrived safely in foreign lands, sent a 
long, loving letter back from the first port; 
andat regular intervals others followed. They 
were not travelling much; she hoped, ere the 
year closed, to visit the estate of hey ancestors, 
but now Herbert’s health was the paramount 
interest. He was slowly but surely improving. 
Their stay in France was proving most delight- 
ful; every wind blew them odors from the 
flower-covered plains, and wafted the scent of 
thegrape from Italy’s vintage. ‘‘ Dear Herbert 
avowed that his senses were all merging into 
one.” Later, she wrote of the hopeful opinion 
expressed in regard to his sight. The occuiist 


recommended that they remain still in pleasant | 


quiet, as the time of the trial of human skill had 
notcome. Of herself she said little, except of 
her hopeful and happy heart. 
Clifford’s” thoughtful care, she spoke from 
time to time in terms of enthusiastic praise ; 


by a directer sun because some shading bough 
was deftly turned aside? 

The year, with what of burden borne, or hope 
fulfilled, or promise verified, had with deter- 
mined stride come round. The news from be- 
yond the sea was less and less satisfactory. 
‘*Clara’s health was becoming delicate, and as 
for Herbert, there were serious doubts.’’ Thus 
Mr. Hayward himself had written, in the long, 
kind letter intended to prepare them for what 
it seemed was inevitably to come. Then foi- 
lowed the packet with its black seal, foretell- 
ing what was recorded with touching brevity 
within—of how Clara had died, and her infant 
girl, though born in sweet, sunny France, was 
left, as it were, alone in the bleak, cold world. 
Herbert, utterly shocked and overcome, had 
relapsed into a listless state that was more pa- 
thetic than his blindness, and, alas! more hope- 
less, too. 

The sad tidings fell like a pall over the house. 
Mrs. Strong paled with something more dread- 
ful than grief, and ‘‘auld Jeanie’ kept up her 
wailing. Effie clung to her mother in bitter 
agony. It seemed so terrible to be thus over- 
shadowed —to think that the poor girl had 
gone helplessly on to her fate. Would it al- 
ways be thus with her race? and there never 
any appeal. Mrs. Strong shook her head; 
only time in its progress could tell; and the 
One Arbiter of all. 

Two months subsequent, in another letter 
addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. Strong and dear Miss Effie,” 
Clifford Hayward stated ‘‘ that his brother had 
been so far roused as to say that it was his wish 
that the child be nurtured where the mother 
was, and grow up in the home which was hers 
by inheritance. He himself felt that if Clara 
could speak from her flower-strewn grave, she 


| would echo the wish; and he was so sure of 


Of “brother | 


| some homeward bound friends. 


his was disinterested devotion, almost without | 


parallel. Occasionally, when the letters were 
addressed strictly to her foster-sister, Clifford 
would send some message penned by his own 
hand, and treasured as precious jewels are. 


their own yearning hearts, that his plans had 
been laid. A nurse had been procured, and 
she and the child had been placed in charge of 
The babe had 
already been christened ; the boy-son of these 


| friends (left behind for education and train- 
ing), at first sight of her baby beauty, had 
| wonderingly asked if he thought ‘she were 


| ever a star?’ 


Now, it was the description of some rare bit of | 


scenery, brought to the vivid foreground of her 


perceptions by a few graphic words; again, | 


some touching incident, telling of itself ’neath 
the tender handling how warm a heart, how 
clear a brain had found the trouble and its 
healing out. How Effie, in her circumscribed 
allotment, was by all this expanding! There 
was interest now where there had been mere 
toleration ; intensity where only there was pas- 
Sive relish. 

Have you never seen some mountain flower, 
kept yet in its native soil, grow to larger bloom 
and finer fragrance under the choice culturing 
of some practical hand ? or tasted fruit matured 


And ‘Star’ she was named. 
Perhaps when they saw her, they would have 
no need to ask why.’”’ 

Mrs. Strong was too dispirited to make the 


| needful preparations for the little stranger ; 
| she kept reminding herself for whom it was all 
| so joyfully to have been. But Effie bravely put 








aside her grief, and undertook the task with 
what of cheerfulness she could; and Jeanie 
Scotch added strength to her courage when she 
took the wee thing from the nurse’s arms, say- 
ing in her odd, musical way :— 

‘‘ Puir mitherless bairn! Dear pitiful lassie! 
But we’ll na gang greeting through the great 
world, an’ a-sighing. Happen a’ weel to thee, 
dearie ; happen a’ weel to this house for your 
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coming. Ye are welcoom as birds and as | 
blossoms.”’ 


Effie’s tears rained over the soft little cheek 
as she kissed it again and again. 
mamma!’’ she exclaimed, “just look at her 
beautiful eyes! They are like the luminous 
stars !’’ 

**Yes, ma’am,’’ said the maid, “and that is 
her name ; she took the dear eyes of the madam, 
and the shine the dear master’s will have when 
her hopes are come true.’’ 

The triumph of her babyship had indeed be- 
gun; every one of the household worshipped 
her, and gave up their wills to her pretty, coax- 
ing ways. Her “snuggery’’ was the pleasant- 
est room in the grim old castle; in its deep- 
recessed window her hammock was hung, and 
there she would swing half the day, and coo 
as she caught the sunbeams. Oh, how Effie’s 
heart clung to the dear, sprightly thing, whose 
baby days seemed growing all too short for her 
petting. 

‘“*But’t wad be sorra a day if she wad stay 
a baby forever,’’ quoth wise Jeanie Scotch ; 
‘‘ there be auld blood in her veins that ye canna 
keep down with a weight.’’ : 

And soit did seem, as Effie herself, now deep 
in the twenties, was kept girlish and gay, in her 
rambles over the Cliff and her frolics on the 
rough beach, with the bright, spirited child. 
She was imparting also somewhat of her own 
nature to her pet, and, guiding her delicately, 
as the skilful horseman his high-mettled 
charger, that would champ in proud fury at 
the too goading bit, or tame to the plodding 
roadster, she judiciously supplied what teach- 
ers left out, and supplemented most wisely 
what they had taught. She was happy, too, in 
it all; there was contagion in the abandon of 
childhood, and, as it were, an infection in 
health ; and something more potent than either 
in the sympathetic line stretching from shore 
toshore. Mr. Hayward’s monthly letters, with 
inquiry about his niece and tidings from her 
papa, were educators in their way; and con- 
voys of such delicate armaments as traverse 
blue, ideal seas. 

I must hasten on to tell how months went 

yby to years, till years themselves were multi- 
plied, and how Star Hayward, with her beauty 
and radiance, made the old castle gleam. It 
were difficult to describe her, except to say 
that her eyes were her features, that she was 
brightness itself, and that everything around 
her must partake of or reflect her light. How 
she rejoiced in the sun, and dreaded all cloudi- 
ness and shade! She clipped away all the en- 
croaching ivy creepers that would have loved 
to reach across the lattice, and had the trees 
trimmed to their topmost leaves, making the 
natural grove but as the emerald fringes of 
some rustic canopy. She would endure no 
darkness at all. At night, the year round, in 
every room the lamps burned clear till they 


*O mother! | 








were shamed by the risen sun, making of the 
old castle, indeed, a many-beaconed tower set 
upon a bill. 

Why all this was, no one could tell. There 
were about her no timorous fears; she would 
have braved almost volcanic fires, had there 
been need ; and her perfect health and elegant 
physique undeniably marked the old Haw. 
thorne stamina, not the constitutional tendeney 
of her more direct parentage. And yet may 
it not have been—nay, was it not—the hopefal 
yearning in her mother’s heart enunciated in 
her own being, and her poor father’s estimate 
of the dear light of Heaven thus outwardly 
revealed? What unthought-of influence may 
live after us! And how the withheld blessing 
we had craved may be in time apportioned to 
some other ; as, in some recondite way, because 
of Herbert, the castle gleam each night proved 
the guiding star to some lene wayfarer om 
land or sea. 

If Star, in her glorious beauty, was yet ip 
the bright horizon of her youth, Effie was im 
perceptibly approaching life’s pleasant zenith; 
her exceeding loveliness was that of character 
matured and ripened, rather than of girlish 
buoyancy suppressed by weight of experience 
or years. If Star imparted or secured the brib 
liancy and Jight, Effie supplied the music and 
the song; and in the joyous gatherings, the 
refined festivity and healthful mirth, Ms 
Strong, retired herself from the more active 
duties, felt that some full wave of the olde 
time was rolling back. Star had about hers 
peculiar personal magnetism, yet it cannot k 
denied that her length of pedigree had strong 
attraction, too; for she was called the ‘‘ Haw 
thorne beauty,” as well as the ‘‘ Castle belle,” 
by those who sought her society and followed 
in her train. Which of her many suitors would 
secure her, Effie could not tell; she hoped 
not any, because of the old shadow whose sable 
curtain seemed only lifted through the long 
intervals, to fall again in gloomier folds. She 
was understanding now why Clara had net 
been told; not for all her own warm hope 
and dear anticipations would she impart to het 
bright darling what might be in her path. 

How beautitul she looked that bright Sep 
tember morning as she dashed away! He 
friends, the Ashleighs, to whose care herself 
and ‘‘nursie’’ were entrusted on the oceal 
voyage, claimed her sometimes as their guest 
and thither now she was going. 

“It is but sixty miles away, and I am long 
ing so fora sight of the dear Roanoke,” sh 
said, in answer to some loving protest. “Se 
here, Cousin old Effie !’”’ she laughed, ‘‘ suppo® 
you take this to feast your dear eyes upoo,” 
holding a sealed letter playfully beyond bet 
grasp. 

Effie caught sight of the address and the for 
eign stamp, and echoed the laugh. She was 
happy and light-hearted, too. There was such 
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juxury in living; such wealth of vine and ver- 
dure all about; such high, bold grandeur in 
this old Virginian home. She could afford 
this pretty teasing, because of the present rest- 


fulness and the pleasant afterward, and she | 


sang some snatches of an olden song. 


The letter was from Mr. Hayward. For 


jong months he had not written, and he had | 


notcome. Herbert’s eyes had long ago opened 
in heaven ; and his grave beside Clara’s, near 
some mountain secluded, was fanned by the 
preeze from the picturesque Rhone. He was 
coming now, she felt quite sure, and to speak 
what his letters for so long had breathed. She 
obtained it at last, holding it closely in her 
hand as she watched the gay party out of 
sight, then hurried to her room to open it and 
read :— 


My DEAR Miss EFFIe: Perhaps it were just 
as well, without preliminary words, to tell you 
what hath come to pass, and let the Providence 
(for such I cali it) release you from whatever 
delicate tie your kindness and my implied 
desire may heretofore have bound you. Yet 
I cannot forbear some explanation for By 
honor’s sake, and an expression of the wish 
that some worthier heart may win your own, 
as its most precious jewel. You are aware 
how long my life has borne a loving burden, 
and not complainingly. Heaven knows how, 
formy brother’s sight, I would have willingly 
relinquished years of my own. But that was 
not to be ; and for him now there is no repining. 
A chain of circumstances has still kept me 
abroad, though year after year my heart has 
fixedly been set toward my return. Now I 
cannot tell that it will ever be, because, from 
gratitude, I have undertaken another charge ; 
asweet one, it is true, but stillacharge. You 
know already how Mrs. Hosmer and her little 
Alice smoothed the rough places in Herbert's 
lonely life ; and how, in my long, long illness, 
the fairy child was my daily nurse and com- 
forter. I have grown old since*then, and a 
gray line or so is in my hair; and now Alice, 
grown to the fair verge of womanheood, is, by 
her mother’s dying hands, committed to my 
care. God deal with me as I fulfil my trust! 
And yet, friend Effie, we are not separate. 
am but doing for another what you so long 
lave done for me and mine. Star’s letters tell 
me how faithfuliy and well performed are all 
your loving offices to her; how good, because 
of pure self-sacrifice, you grow! [have passed 
through many countries, and dwelt in sunny 
lands ; have heard the song of the nightingale, 
and listened with ravished ear to the quaint 
beauty of the Tyrolese hymn; but they hold 
not my memory as our lingering walk on the 
dear home shore, and the song of farewell that 
floateth to me even now as the soft wind sweep- 
eth the sea. 


Here the letter, with his simple signature, 
elosed. She could not weep. There seemed, 
somehow, a sacredness about his grief ; implied, 
because, for duty’s sake, it must remain un- 
spoken. Nor could she ever answer it, because 
of the tender delicacy that wou.d seem, by 
lightest touch, to be despoiled. She sat mute, 
with her hands folded, looking afar. How 


| to solitude. 


| was no mirth. 








circumscribe? were all things !—sky-bound the 
wave, sea-girt the shore. And yet, not even 
the thin, fleeey cloud knew whither it was 
tending, nor the fluttering leaves whereunto 
they were made. Would there be recompense 
ever for them, that they kept up their tireless 
renewing, or open through the mista way that 
would not close again? 

She was glad that Star, for the present, was 
not there, and that her mother’s taste inclined 
She could not bear a questioning 
gaze, or give a song, when in her heart there 
She was living where she had 
dwelt all through her life ; but still there came 
to her a thought of the old captive Jews, who 
“could not sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land, and wept when they remembered Zion.’’ 
She went from room to room and cut the cord 
from sash to lattice strung, till every severed 
thread hung loose. No zephyr in Eolian play 
should woo their music out, or hurrying blast 
from mountain blown dash stirring strains 
along. Then she unstrung her lute; lost har- 
monies—were these such as from some stricken 
heart must ever drift away. 

When, after many months, Star returned 
again, Effie had regained somewhat her self- 
possession. If she noted any change, she con- 
jectured whence it sprung, and made no com- 
ment. A change had likewise come over her. 
Something of her bright gayety had gone, and 
at times there would steal over her a look you 
could scarce define—not a shadow, but as you 
see sometimes about a heavenly orb—a trans- 
parent vapor, which is itself a halo. Effie 
questioned anxiously if she were ill. 

“Til? Lill? Are you yourself distraught, 
that you see not that I am in perfect health, 
and as happy as these autumn days are long?’’ 
she replied, then glided off to some other theme 
like a chattering jay. 

‘*But the aufumn days are not long,’’ argued 
Effie, perplexed. ‘Had her pleasant sojourn 
made her tired of her home? Did she wish to 
go back ?”’ 

A blush shot over her face like a flame, but 
she only laughed as she danced away. Poor, 
bewildered, blundering Effie went about with 
her troubled mind, till “‘auld Jeanie’ opened 
her eyes. 

“Ye canna stop its cooming, sweetheart, 
with your pining; love drops all a-sudden like 
fate, an’ i? it falls true, it gangs never awa’.”’ 

If this was so that Jeanie said, there was 
soothing as well as disturbance in it; comfort 
for her own especial heart, but disquiet in 
her interest for Star. And yet, when Star 
herself came to her the week following, with 
her beautiful eyes running over with liquid 
light, saying that ‘‘she expected a friend soon 
to visit her,’ she found her warm sympathy 
welling up likeaspring. She kissed the glow- 
ing cheeks, and held the starry eyes a moment 
by the mesmeric power of her own, though she 
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said never a word that would startle the timid 
consciousness which seemed fluttering like a 
bird in a gossamer mesh. 

When, according to appointment, Walter 
Ashleigh came, she felt that her own sober 
senses were held in pleasant thraldom. Na- 
ture had been prodiga! in her favors towards 
him, both in personal and intellectual en- 
dowment, and his fine mind had received the 
thorough and comprehensive training of the 
German schools. He was wealthy, too, anc 
travelled ; indeed, he might almost be regarded 
as a new-comer to his home and native land, 
since from his early boyhood he had been on 
foreign shores. He had a wonderful power of 
adaptation, bringing with a fine skill that had 
no pedantry in it all his high culture and varied 
accomplishments into juxtaposition with the 
so-called commonalities of life. Effie was 
charmed with him—charmed with the sort of 
enchantment he threw about the old “‘ Craige.”’ 
He never had seen it before, and he admired 
it much, pointing out beauties which they, by 
familiarity, had overlooked, and peopling it 
for them in many historic and knightly ways. 
He did the wooing grandly ; his chivalric bear- 
ing and deferential attitude were more a com- 
pliment than the most flattering praise could 
be. Effie could but remind herself of the 
stately courtesy of some gentlemen of the old 
regime. And it was having its effect. This 
‘* Hawthorne belle,” the beautiful, the radiant, 
was perceptibly rendering up her distinctive- 
ness of being, her hope, her happiness, into his 
keeping. He made repeated visits, each time 
strengthening the agreeable impression he had 
made, until Effie found how deeply rooted had 
become her own interest in him. He came to 
her one day as she sat alone, and said, almost 
solemnly :— 

‘“* Miss Effie, will you give me my Star?’’ 

“With my sincerest approval, knd my warin- 
est blessing,”’ she replied. 

The summer had returned, followed in due 
time by the autumn ; but both had gone again, 
and winter's days were fast lengthening to 
spring, and there was beginning some prepara- 
tion for the approaching marriage. 
been fixed for the heart of the coming summer, 
when Nature was at her fullest bloom and 
glory. Their future home was to be at the old 
castle, Star would have it so in her bright way- 
wardness, and everything was to be freshened 
and changed. The upholsterer and decorator 
were there, and some distinct artistic character 
was being given to each of the lofty, old-fash- 
ioned rooms. The massive, antique furniture, 
that had stood, as-it were, immovable for ages, 
was put by itself into one room, larger and 
gloomier than the rest, which Star said was to 
be her antiquary, where she would “retreat at 
times to reflect upon her lineage, and forecast 
her destiny.” 

Effie clenched her hands at the trifling re- 


It had | 


mark, and a shudder went over her. She had 
forgotten! She rushed to her own room with 
the impetuosity of childhood when anything 
suddenly overcame her, and threw herself upon 
the floor with a wild sort of beseeching toward 
the beclouding fate, that the cause, whatever 
it were for, might this once be averted, or fall 
—if there must needs be still a victim—upon 
herself. She called herself superstitious, im. 
pious, and weak, when the momentary infatua. 
tion of fear had passed, but she would not 
withdraw from her voluntary position. She 
loved Star well enough, if need be, to suffer in 
her stead. She could see by the light of her 
own experience and feelings, that no warning 
would avail ; the risk would be taken for love's 
sweet sake. 

Mrs. Strong lamented the general overturn. 
ing; and as for Effie, she loved the old furni- 
ture itself. She stood by as it was being newly 
polished, and begged to undertake herself the 
oldest relic of them all. It was a cumbrous 
thing, half sideboard and half secretary—an 
heirloom in the family that had been brought 
over from the old country, and made of rich, 
dark wood that age had beautified and deep 
ened. How all the shades and veins of color, 
and exquisite tracery of grain and fibre seemed 
to grow to the surface under Effie’s hand as 
she worked, as though the thoughts were being 
drawn from the very heart of it—secret thoughts 
—that it held as a tree, when waving and green 
on some park of its manor home. Its curious 
carving and odd receptacles had many a time 
been a study to Effie, and she had hunted for 
secret drawers and concealed springs a hun- 
dred times in her romantic girlhood, but one 
answered to her touch now, that had been ef- 
fectually hidden before. She threw down her 
implements in a trice, and examined its con- 
tents. Odd old papers were there, with title 
deeds of added property ; and the register of 
ancestry with Hawthorne upon Hawthorne 
piled. There was a silhouette of one of the 
more noble—perhaps the father of them all— 
the profile cut sharp and stern as though chis- 
elled from ebopy. Star might have employ- 
ment for her days in spelling out these names, 
she thought, as her eye ran over the quaint old 
English characters. One other paper there 
was, discolored like the rest with age, on which 
a horoscope had been cast ; seven of the signs or 
divisions partly covered with some astrologie 
cipher, the other five remaining blank. Effie 
studied it long, vainly endeavoring to compre 
hend its meaning. She turned it, with a half 
thought to find some clue; and there spread 
a sort of genealogic tree with its numerous 
branches ; many were hung with healthy, ma- 
tured fruit, six distinctly pictured as bearing 
an unripe or stunted growth, and the next twig, 
the seventh, broken squarely off. What could 
it all portend? There seemed to be an intima- 
tion that the race should be cut off in the sev- 
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enth generation. She took up the musty record 
again, and carefully read the names through in | 
direct line till she came to the last two—Ru- | 
dolph, then Ralph, his son ; the only son who | 


lived to maturity, she knew; and the Haw- | 
thorne who builded the walls and dwelt beneath | 
the roof of the old Craig® This prophecy must 
have been made to his father by some sooth- 
sayer from secret malice or avowed enmity ; | 
and yet—and yet—it had seemed to come true. | 
The imperfectly filled zodiacal signs, as well | 
as the stunted fruit, would seem to foreshadow | 
ignoble or inefficient progeny. Ah! she had it 
now—the default of male heirs in the succes- 
sion—and the subsequent cessation of descent. 
She began counting back, then counting for- 
ward the consecutive steps to the seventh gen- | 
eration, and it fell upon Star! There was no 
escaping the fact, and she clasped her hands 
over her face and moaned. But no one knew; | 


not even (she believed) the Ralph himself. 
His father must have put the papers in this 
secret place, and back they should go, safe 
from sight almost as though sunk in blank ob- 
livion. What fulfilment there had been, held | 
but the promise of the prophecy ; the prophecy 
the antedate of the fulfilment; one was the 
shadow of the other—as shadows with our foot- 
steps come and go. 

The direct interest in her work was over, but 
she labored untiringly on, till the rich surface 
glowed as in warmth. It was no longer simple 
furniture to her, it held the key of mysteries, 
and was a chronicler of past, an index of future 
time. 

The wedding day came at last, though all too 
soon for Effie, who felt herself a guilty thing 
that she went about and made no sign; but 
Star was so unthinking but for happiness, and 
so securein that. Only few guests were there ; 
Mrs. Strong’s health was too delicate, and Effie 
had no heart, holding herself, as she did, half 
expectant of some calamity; but none came. 
The services were calm and tender, like as a 
psalm or athanksgiving ; the after festival like 
the high, progressive movement of some lofty 
rhyme. Theimpress of the bridegroom’s grace- 
ful dignity had been imparted to it all. 

The visitors departed with the happy pair at 
sunset. Effie wafted good wishes after them ; 
hastened in to put the rooms in order, and ar- 
range her mother for the night, then went out 
with a strange, nervous dread to witness the 
uprising of the phantom form behind the cliff. 
No cloud was there, nor any haze, only the | 
wide-spread, deepening blue, and the unwav- | 
ering evening star moving placidly as to his | 
rest. With sudden thought she remembered | 
her passionate appeal, that if curse there were, 
it might the rather be visited upon herself. | 
Perhaps upon herself it was to come. 

Star had written for her uncle’s approval of | 
her marriage, and begged that he might be 
present to give her away. But Mr. Hayward 








| bride. 


replied, sending his best wishes and choicest 
blessings, and playfully reminding her that 
‘‘Mr. Ashleigh had already some priority of 
claim, since in her infancy he named her ; and 


| that to Mrs. Strong and dear Miss Effie be- 


longed the right of bestowment. If, however, 


' as they were going North for their trip, they 
| should remain until the coming of August, 


there was a possibility that he might join them 
in New York.” 

August had come. Effie had gone out one 
afternoon for a ramble on the long shore ; she 
hardly expected the travellers yet, but still 
they night come, and she extended her walk 


| far down on the beach. 


The party, indeed, just coming in around the 
bay, were standing silently, watching for the 
one point that would afford them a glimpse of 
the familiar old “‘ Craige.” 

“ Hark!” whispered Star, as the far-off notes 
of a song ‘loated to them softly over the water. 
““Do you remember, uncle, when the fishermen 
—off the Hebrides, is it?—are involved in the 
mists, the women go out upon the coast and 
chant their wild, ringing melodies, thus waft- 
ing a signal and guide to husband and lover? 
It is Effie, uncle, who sings.”’ 

Mr. Hayward kissed the bright lips, and his 
thoughts went wandering back o’er the past. 

They reached the shore at length. ‘‘ Let us 
walk up,” said Star, “‘and meet her.”” And 
they were soon received in joyous welcome. 

The bride challenged her happy husband to 
a race up the steep, and Effie and Mr. Hay- 
ward were left alone together. 

“After many years!”’ he said, taking her 
hands and looking as of old into the clear 
depths of her eyes. “Are you glad I am 
come ?’’ 

“Very, very glad !’”’ she replied ; ‘but what of 
Alice?’ she added, hoping to turn his thoughts 
from her tremulous tones. 

‘*She is married, and most happily, 1 think.’’ 

*‘Yes, I know; but why is her husband here 
without her, I would ask?” 

‘* Her husband !”’ he echoed, looking around, 
and then, asif some sudden thought had struck 
him, “ Effie! Effie! did you, could you think’’— 

‘That you had married her? Yes!” 

‘“Nay, Effie; I have come hither for my 
Will you be my wife, beloved, for all 
the hopeful days that now remain?” And he 
needed no reply. 

They are living yet, in happiness, and in the 
maturity and glory of the time-hallowed years. 
But Star, after a few brief, blissful summers, 
without ever having known the joy of mater- 
nity, passed away peacefully as the heavenly 
orb on her wedding night waned beyond mor- 
tal gaze. The last of the Hawthornes—but no 
violence had come, or any terror—dying as em- 
pires die and dynasties. And ‘‘ Castle Craige,”’ 
hoary and lone, standeth their monument. 
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ETTA’S FIRST LOVE. 


BY S. ANNIE FROST. 








“I WONDER now !”’ and Etta Clayton nestled 


her chin in the hollow of her small hand, and | 


looked up at her companion. ‘1 wonder what 
on earth 1 should have done without you, 
Ray!’ 

“Somebody else would have turned up.” 

“Very likely!’ with a strong accent of con- 
temptuous scorn. ‘‘I wish I was sufficiently 
Micawberish to think so.’’ 

She was a very small specimen of humanity, 





this young lady of seventeen, sitting curled up | 


on a very low stool beside the fireplace, and 
looking inte the face of a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, decidedly ugly man, nearing thirty, 
who leaned his elbow upon the mantle-piece 
and returned her-earnest gaze. 
big, bloade, with irregular features, heavy 


He was tall, | 


beard, blue eyes, and magnificent teeth. She | 


was petite, brunette, with glorious eyes, clear 
olive complexion, and promise of beauty; at 


present, however, at the sharp-elbowed, an- | 
gular age. Her dress, new mourning, of the | 


coarsest kind; her broken shoes; her wealth 
of rayen hair, eonfined in a careless knot ; her 


/ arms and shelter her there. 


wheleattitude and appearance, told of poverty 
in his heart; but there came a knocking at the 


and sorrow. The room—an artist’s studio— 
had no sign of wealth, save that doubtful 
wealth of genius portrayed in a few pictures, 
finished and unfinished, upon the walls and 
the easel, 

Only that day the hand that had worked to 
cover. the canvas and win daily bread had 
been coffined away, where never more it could 
caress the shining hair of the only child. who, 
exhausted with grief, leaned against the wall 
and aped cheerfulness to cover sore misery. 

A pause of expressive silence, and then Etta 
spoke again. 

“‘T wonder now!’’ 
favorite form of expression with this child of 
Bohemia. ‘1 wonder what is to become of 
me! I cannot paint as poor papa did, and | 
imagine the swelis will not come to Hampdon 


Wondering now was a | 


Court for a governess. I might be a lady’s | 


maid.’’ 

‘* Etta!’ 

There was a sharp accent of pain in Ray 
Thornley’s tone. The dark eyes raised to his 
danced merrily for a moment. 

“Or L might marry Bruin.” 

** Etta !’’ in a shocked tone. 

“He asked me!” was the saucy answer. 


“T was afraid papa would kick him down | 
stairs; but he beeame grand—you know how gard for neatness, 


| 


papa looked when he was intensely dignified— 


and declined the honor of the alliance.”’ 

‘* How ean you jest on such a subject ?’’ 

“Tt was no jest to Bruin. He was in ear- 
nest. 


dollars.’’ 





** And he is about seventy.”’ 

“Y-e-e-s. Do you think weeds would be 
becoming to my style of beauty?’’ Then, 
noting the deep, deep pain upon the kind face 
looking down upen her, Etta sprang up, pil- 
lowed her soft cheek upon the sleeve of Ray’s 
coat, and said, oh, @ gently! “Don’t iook 
grieved, Ray. I must laugh or ery. I could 
scream out now with the pain at my heart. 
Don’t you see I am half mad?. What is to 
become of me?”’ 

Ohi how many times in the last three days 
Ray had asked himself that same question? 
What was to become of her? Bereft of her 
only relative, her father, who dropped dead aty 
his easel with heart disease, leaving just suff. 
cient money to pay funeral expenses, she stood 
alone. The landlady was kind-hearted, bunt 
had already seven mouths to feed. And the 
problem was the more difficult for Ray because 
he loved her.. He was her father’s pupil, 
eking out a very narrow income by painting 
portraits, writing for the press, and aceepting 
odd commissions from eustomers or patrons, 
Looking now into the grieved, pitiful faee, it 
seemed to him the best refuge he could sug 
gest to gather the little figure into his strong 
He might have 
spoken the words so very near his lips, so deep 


door, and the bewildering announcement, “ Ap 
old gentleman wishes to see Miss Clayton.” 

“To see, me?’’ eried Etta. 

‘¢‘ Yes, miss, and 1 took him into my parlor, 
being this is so confused-like. He is a splem 
did old gentleman, and came in a carriage, 
with a diamond ring, and a wateb-chain as 
thick as. rope.’ 

‘“‘What a wonderful carriage!’’ whispered 
Etta in Ray’s ear, and darted away. 

And Ray, left alone, walked moodily to the 
little front room that had been Mr. Clayton’s 
sleeping room, and looked out at the carriage. 
A hired hack evidently, but a handsome one 


enough. Small comfort in that; so he strolled — 


back again. Probably somebody wanted @ 
picture now that the order was a mockery. 
Etta could not paint it. Whatcould Etta do? 
She could waken the very soul of music in the 


| rieketty old piano in the studio, and did not 


know one note from another. She could read 
the Spanish and German books in her father’s 
library, but spoke no word of either tongue 
She could eook with an economy and appe 
tizing flavor rarely excelled. She could com 
trive dresses and hats of exquisite beauty, and 
catch them together with an appalling disre 
Clean, because she was 
refined by nature ; she was not orderly, having 
been the sole companion of an artist careless 
and easy going from her infancy. Such a poor 
preparation for bread winning. Surely, Ray 


He told papa he had fifty thousand | would de her no wrong to ask her to share his 
| own poverty, even if they must share the toil 
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as well. Still musing, Ray walked the room 
till Etta returned. 

She had flashed out with that saucy whisper | 
on her lips, her black eyes dancing with the 
quick variation of mood characteristic of her | 
disposition. She came in, deadly pale, with a | 
deep gravity in her eyes, not so much sad as 
solemn. Ray had never seen the shadow of 
coming womanhood so marked before upon 
the child-like face. 

‘““Ray,’’ she said, with her face steadied bya 
great effort, ““my grandfather wants me.”’ 

“Your grandfather !’’ 

“Tt is like a novel, Ray; but it is very real. 
My grandfather is travelling for his health, 
and he came to New York yesterday. He 
lives in Virginia. In the Herald he saw poor 
papa’s death, and he came to find mamma, his 
only child. Just think, Ray! she ran away 
from him eighteen years ago, and he has never 
heard of her since. But he knew it was papa, 
and he cried like a child when I told him 
mamma died when I was'a baby. I am like 
her, he says, and he wants me. He is rich, 
Ray. His name is Randolph, Ray. Ray, 
why don’t you speak ?’’ for Etta had left long 
intervals between her sentences to give Ray 
ah opportunity to answer her. 

And Ray stood by a window, looking out, 
and not even turning his face towards her, for 
he was fighting his heart, with sore struggle. 
In Etta’s quivering voice, in the undertone of 
yearning, he read the anguish it cost her to 
speak of separation. Through sorrow, she 
was learning the secret of her own heart. 

At the first word her grandfather had spoken, 
Etta’s thoughts had flown to Ray. Go from 
him! Go to Virginia to ease and luxury, and 
leave Ray to struggle on alone! From child 
to woman she passed in that brief interview, 
knowing for the first time that she loved Ray ; 
not as a child, but asa woman. And should 
he say stay, no earthly power should force her 
from him. And now, in the unconscious purity 
of her youth, her innocence, she was letting 
him read this as clearly as if she had spoken 
it. Yet, with maidenly instinct, she knew 
that the proposal to clasp hands for life must 
come from him, not from her, and she waited 
for him to speak. He turned at the piteous 
appeal in her last words, and she shrank from 
the white, stern face, little guessing the an- 
guish it covered. 

‘What am I to say?” he asked, and his 
voice was hard and cold. ‘The problem we 
were ‘trying to solve is taken out of our 
hands.”’ 

“You think I ought to go?’’ Etta said, ina 
faint voice. 

“You will be an utter idiot if you do not!” 

She shrank from the harsh tone, wondering 
that Ray could change so. 





“Ray,” very piteously, “‘must I go? Do 


you want me to go?” 





Not a muscle of the rigid face quivered under 
the pleading of the soft dark eyes. Smothering 
with all his might of manhood the wild desire 
to gather her in his arms, never, never to let 
her escape, Ray spoke quietiy ; yet he did not 
dare be tender. 

“It would be simple insanity for you to 
refuse this offer, Henrietta.’’ 

“Oh, how angry he is!’ the poor child 
thought. “He never called me Henrietta 
before.” 

““You are so utterly alone’”—Ray began. 

“TI have you’”— Then she stopped, the 
crimson tide flowing over face and throat. ‘‘I 
—I mean you were my friend. But you are an- 
gry with me, Ray. I’’—and the tears gathered 
—‘‘I can’t help having a grandfather, Ray!’’ 

“You ought to be very grateful,’’ said the 
stern young mentor, whose own gratitude was 
of the smallest proportions. ‘‘Of course, you 
accepted his offer?’’ 

**No—1 thought—I hoped—I—O Ray!” 

‘“*How much of this can I stand?” thought 
the tortured man. Aloud he said, “Is he to 
eall again ?”’ 

“No; if I decide to go to him, Iam to go to 
the hotel at three o’clock. He will send a 
carriage.”’ 

‘Three o’clock! You have not too much 
time to get your possessions together. Shall I 
take charge of the pictures till you are set- 
tled ?”” 

‘**Yes.’’ Oh, so wearily the word was spoken ! 

**T will leave you, then, to pack up. Good- 
by !’’ as if they were to meet the next day. 

Etta could scarcely bear it. She rallied 
what little pride would come at her call. 
Surely he was glad to be rid of her. 

““Good-by, Ray!” 

He took the little cold, shaking hand, and, 
with a quick impulse, gathered her once in his 
arms, kissed her forehead, whispered, ‘“‘God 

less you, my darling !’’ and was gone, leaving 
a new radiance upon her face. 

Just in those words she read the whole story. 
He loved her, and he would not take her from 
this new life of easeand luxury. But he loved 
her! That was enough to know now. 

At three o’clock Mr. Randolph’s grandchild 
stood in that gentleman’s private sitting-room 
at the hotel, very pale, but perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. 

“T am going to Europe, my dear,” the old 
gentleman said, ‘but I can wait over till the 
next steamer. You must have a suitable 
wardrobe, and a governess.”’ 

‘““A wardrobe if you will, grandfather, as 
my present one might disgrace you; but nota 
governess. I am young and ignorant, but not 
quite a child. I will study anything you bid 
me, but I will not have a governess.”’ 

“Well, my dear, just as you will. But 
about the clothes. Do you know what to 
buy?” 











** Exactly.” 

And, with a full purse, her grandfather for 
escort, the young lady flitted from store to 
store, enjoying immensely the delight of un- 


limited shopping, for the first time in her life. . 


She had accepted her life with the full resolve 
to make the best of it. Ray loved her. Some 
time it would all come right. In the mean 
time she would try to repay her grandfather 
for every kindness, and grow womanly, ac- 
complished, more worthy of Ray. 

It had been one of Mr. Clayton’s frequent 
remarks that it was ‘“‘impossible to keep Etta 
down.” No matter how great the pressure of 
circumstances, of poverty, trouble, or sorrow, 
her buoyant spirit rose ever to carry all lightly. 
And the great change in her life once inaugu- 
rated, she became a very sunbeam to the old 
man, who had wearied for eighteen years for 
just such companionship. 
see how naturally she fell into the routine of 
her daily life. It gave him keen delight to 
bow to all her little tyrannies, and accept her 
reign en princesse over all his possessions, in- 
cluding himself. 

And she learned to love him with a true, 
deep affection, worshipping his gentleness and 
his rare power of intellect. She would literaliy 
sit at his feet and listen while he taught her 
more than he ever guessed himself, by his talk 
of a long life’s experience. He found himself 
petted and humored in a thousand ways, every 
whim of advanced years. tenderly considered, 
and alternating with this a delicately-veined 
tyranny, that carried him into a thousand gay 
scenes to which he had long been a stranger. 
And Etta, happy in loving and giving love, 
unfolded like a flower, studying fiercely in her 
hours of solitude, learning even more in the 
varied scenes of travel and in society. Not 
that she forgot. Many a tear was given to her 
father's memory, and never once did the faith- 
ful heart waver from its allegiance to Ray. 

Her grandfather had requested her te hola 
no correspondence with any of the companions 
of her old life, and she obeyed implicitly. 
Loving Ray, firmly trusting his love, there was 
a spice of mischief in her obedience, a thought 
that it was a fitting punishment to her lover 
for ‘‘ giving her up so easily.”’ 

She knew that her grandfather had made his 
will, leaving her his entire estate, that she 
could win him to consent to any desire of her 
heart, and yet Ray’s name never passed her 
lips. She told him of Bruin, the pompous pa- 
tron of her father, who had made money by 
rag-picking, and later paper making, and she 
wakened the old gentleman’s merry wrath by 
mimicking her ancient adorer’s horrible gram- 
mar, uncouth manners, and slovenly habits, 
touching but lightly upon his age. 

It pleased her to see how Mr. Randolph 
frowned upon all possible suitors. Rich or 
poor, grand or simple, every man was an ogre 


It pleased him to | 
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to him who threatened to take his idol from 
him. Attention to her pleased him, admira- 


_ tion of her piquant beauty and odd yet grace- 


ful manners, delighted him; but when he 
thought more personal interest was awakened, 
he suddenly tired of the city in which the fas- 
cinating or fascinated monster resided, and 
moved away. And Etta in merry mischief 
would bewail the lost suitor, and then throw 
her arms around her grandfather, vowing she 
| would not leave him for any lover—always 
with a mental reservation in favor of Ray. 

So for three years life was a pleasant dream 
for these two birds of passage, flying slowly 
and resting often. They became familiar with 
European life, Mr, Randolph’s wealth and high 
social standing opening the doors of the best 
society to them. 

Etta revelled in music; this glorious new 
world of music opened to her in opera and con- 
_cert abroad. Mr. Randolph was as enthusias- 

tic as his granddaughter about art, but shy of 
artists. It had been an artist who coaxed away 
| his Etta, the mother of this new-found treas- 
ure, and he distrusted them all, looking grimly 
at their picturesque jackets and flowing beards. 

And Etta, saucily defiant of many restrictions, 

was gently submissive to this one, understand. 
| ing fully the bitter memory upon which it was 

founded. Not that she feared harshness. The 
| harshness of the past, that had ended in eigh- 

teen years of loneliness, was too bitterly repent 
| ed to be repeated. Etta knew well if she loved 
| a street beggar her grandfather would endure 
| him for her sake, and this very knowledge made 
her delicately careful only to encourage such 
| friendship as he approved. 
| But in Rome to ignore artists was to cut 
| one’s self out of society, and Etta found her- 
self chattering the familiar jargon with many 
a bearded knight of the brush, bewildering 
them often by her actual knowledge of that 
whereof she chattered so easily. And Mr. 
| Randolph, having once passed the barrier, be- 
| cawe fond of roaming about amongst the gal 
| levies and studios, securing many a gem for 
his Virginia home. 

So one evening coming home, when he an- 
nounced an artist guest to dine with them, Etta 
was not altogether amazed. 

“It is the son of an old friend, my dear,” the 
old gentleman said, half apologetically, remem- 
bering certain strictures upon artists as a class. 

“Oh!” Etta replied, demurely. 

“There was a family quarrel, all about a 
cousin who was to be betrothed to this son ata 
suitable age, and inherit with him the property 
of an old maid aunt. When the time came 
‘Barkis was unwilling,’ the father furious, and 
the son disinherited. I am sorry to say the 
father died with his wrath still hot, and the 
cross-eyed cousin married, so this poor fellow 
was turned out in the cold. I was abroad at 
the time, but as soon as I saw him I was sure 
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he was my old friend’s son. He is no beauty, 
Etta, but if ever I saw a strong, true face, he 
has one. H’m—Etta. You might wear that 
thin pink dress that I like!’ 

And then Etta knew that this son of an old 
friend stood very near her grandfather’s heart. 
It was not in human nature to resist the desire 
to look as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. And when Etta stood fully dressed 
before the long mirror, she thought, half ex- 
ultantly, ‘‘What would Ray say to see me 
now?” 

For the sun of prosperity had agreed won- 
derfully with the rich Southern beauty of this 
petted damsel. Her small figure had lost an- 
gularity, and was delicately rounded, while 
yet gracefully slender. The clear olive com- 


plexion glowed with healthful bloom ; thedeli- | 


cate oval of the perfect face matched well the 
regular features. The raven hair coiled in 
heavy braids around the shapely head had one 
ornament of delicate pink coral above the left 
ear, and ornaments of dead gold relieved the 
pink dress. 

A very lovely Etta flitted into the wide saloon 
where already Mr. Randolph was receiving his 
guest. And the old gentleman’s tone was 
proud as he presented, ‘‘ My grandchild, Miss 
Clayton !” 

And Etta looking up, saw smiling blue eyes, 
a golden beard, a strong, ugly face, and knew, 
all at once, that her happiness was to be in- 
creased ten-fold. She only courtesied demurely, 
veiling her dancing eyes, and sat down beside 
her grandfather. 

Little by little the old gentleman was drawing 
forth the answers to his many questions, that, 
modestly expressed as they were, betrayed the 


fact that his visitor had already won an envia- | 


ble position in the profession that he loved. 

“It was a sore fight with poverty for many 
years,”’ the young artist said, “‘but 1 found my 
foot upon the ladder to fortune at last, and the 
discipline will never harm me. More than 
that, there are memories of those hard-work- 
ing, poverty-stricken days, that are precious 
beyond expression to me.”’ 

And Etta, stealing a glance under her long 
lashes, met a gaze that brought a vivid blush 
to her cheeks. She was very shy sitting there, 
close beside her grandfather, listening to a 
deep, rich voice, rousing musical echoes in her 
heart. Very shy, presiding at the dainty din- 
ner. But in the evening Mr. Randolph pot- 
tered away to his room to find a gem in his 


portfolio there, to show to his friend, and the | 
artist, standing by the window, looked down | 


upon Etta in her low seat. 

She answered the look, coming slowly up to 
him, till she put her soft cheek upon the sleeve 
of his coat, and, lifting her dark eyes, whis- 
pered, shyly: “‘ You have come at last, Ray.” 

“And you waited for me?’’ he answered, his 
voice as tender as a woman’s. 


‘“‘T waited, Ray. I knew you would come.” 

Mr. Randolph had been weaving romances 
all day, with Ray and Etta for the central fig- 
ures, fancying a long courtship, a happy wed- 
ding, a life-long home with these two. Asa 
boy he had known Ray, and the “son of bis 
old friend’’ was sure to be a gallant gentleman, 
worthy even of his Etta. Some time, in six or 
| seven years, say, he should have her, suppos- 
| ing, always, they fancied each other’s life-long 

society. 

But coming back with the “gem” in his 
| hands, it was rather overwhelming to see his 
| guest holding Etta in an unmistakable em- 

brace, his blonde beard caressing her glossy 
braids, while he murmured, ‘‘ My darling! my 
| own!” 
The crash the ‘‘gem’’ made as it slid from 
| the grasp of the owner, roused the lovers to 
| the present scene, instead of allowing a longer 
glimpse of Paradise. 

Very shyly Etta slid from Ray’s arms, and 
crossed the room to where her grandfather 
stood in motionless, speechless amazement. 

‘* Dear grandfather,’”’ she said, as if she was 
| dictating a letter, “if you had told me this 
morning that our expected visitor was Ray 
Thornley, 1 should have told you he was a 
very old friend.” 

“Indeed !”’ 

‘‘My father’s pupil!” Etta faltered. 

** And his daugliter’s lover,’’ said Ray, com- 
ing to join the group. ‘‘ Three years ago I[ 
sent her away, to save her from poverty and 
toil, though I think I could have kept her in 
spite of them.”’ 

* Yes,’’ Etta said, simply, ‘‘I was not afraid 
of either with you.”’ 

‘‘Now,”’ the young man said, with quiet dig- 
| nity, “I can offer her comfort, if not Juxury. 
Must I give her up again?” 

‘But you must not take her from me,”’ said 
the old man, piteously. ‘‘Be my son, if you 
will, Ray. LIlove you already for your father’s 
sake ; stay with me for Etta’s.”’ 
| ““Gladly !” was the quick reply. 

So there was a quiet wedding one fine morn- 
ing, and Ray won his bride, while Etta, with 
perfect trust and radiant happiness, joined 
hands with her first lover for all life’s journey. 








ee 


To appreciate and use correctly a valuable 
maxim, requires a genius, a vital appropriating 
exercise of mind, closely allied to that which 
first created it. 

ALL pleasure must be bought at the expense 
of pain; the difference between false pleasure 
and true is just this: for the trwe, the price is 
paid before you enjoy it; for the false, after- 
wards. 

THE way toconquer men is by their passions ; 
} catch but the ruling foible of their hearts, and 
all their boasted virtues shrink before you. 
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THE THREE SPINSTERS. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 








Dutt November—but that assuredly was no | 


dull November sun which entered through the 
deep casement windows of the breakfast par- 
lor, dancing in and out among the ivy which 
wove a perfect bower without. But when once 
entered, those sunbeams comported themselves 
somewhat differently. They slanted broad and 
full through the transparent curtains, and 
thence to the breakfast-table, which they passed 
quietly over, to twine and intertwine them- 
selves inextricably through the massy braids of 
a head bent over a letter. It seemed as if they 
loved to linger there, though just across the 
small, round table, behind the tall urn, was 
another picture, which a critic might have pro- 
nounced fairer. And so, in a literal sense, it 


was. New-fallen snows were hardly whiter | 


than the low, broad brow, back from which 
waved a mass of auburn hair, so smoothly that, 
despite the ripple, not a strand looked as if it 
ever had an impertinent will of its own to wan- 
der out of place. Delicate pink lips, whose 
curves expressed the same steadiness in a de- 
cided manner ; a complacent figure, rounded to 
precisely the proportions most becoming toa 
height within the medium; and hands, whose 


tapering fingers were putting sugar in the two | 
cups after an airy fashion that permitted the | 


use of only the tips. A picture conscious of 
being a picture, perhaps, yet a charming one 
withal. 

“My dear Nellie, your tea will be quite cold. 
Your letter can wait, surely ; if, as the postmark 
said, it is from Aunt Eleanora Coningsby.” 

The tones were clear-cut as the lips which 
gave them utterance, and, as if by instinct or 
habit, the childishly dimpled hand which held 
the letter laid it down. How the sunbeams 
glanced and flitted over the face suddenly up- 
raised. For it was bright as themselves, dimp- 
ling all over with the sunniest of smiles. Ata 
first glance, one would have said that it was 


the face opposite, gone suddenly mad with | 


mirth. But a second glance gave the lie to any 
assertion that such placidity could ever freeze 
over the brown eyes where sparkles came and 
went as if they floated up from hidden wells; 
or that the full, red lips and carmine cheeks 
could iose the warm life of which the other 
seemed the reflex cut in firm white marble. 
“O Clara, Clara!” she cried, “if I dared, 
how I should like to read it to you. Our great 
aunt Coningsby has quite eclipsed herself.” 
The other rose quietly, with just the least 
possible shade of rebwtke in her movement, and 
came and stood behind her younger sister’s 
chair. Nell turned around and looked up at 
her with a half anxious half mirthful expres- 
sion in her lifted eyes, as, after glancing over 
a line or two of the letter Nell’s hand held open 


| onthe table, Clara read aloud slowly, and pres- 
ently emphatically :— 


| My Dear Niece ELEANORA: My former let- 
| ter may perhaps have prepared you in part for 
this one, and the purpose for which it is writ- 
ten. That purpose is to depute you to inform 
our sister Clara that I shall be happy to have 
oo with me, at all events for the next month. 
1 fix that time because it must depend upon 
herself whether she remain with me after that, 
Your good housekeeper will take efficient 
charge of you during that time, and I will 
write to her to that effect. Afterward, should 
Clara make her home with me, your cousin 
Grahame’s house is open to you, as you know. 
Say to Clara that I shall send my carriage to 
meet her at Kensington station on Friday next 
at the six o’clock express. And now, my dear 
Eieanora, I have only to add that it is a source 
of regret to me, that, you bearing my name, I 
send for Clara, not you. At the same time 
that I commend your frank acknowledgment 
of your sister’s superiority, I cannot but cen- 
sure you that such a superiority should exist. 
Having had the same advantages, why should 
you not have been the intelligent companion I 
may look to find in your sister? She-writes of 
you as a warm-hearted, impulsive girl, lively 
and thoughtless. I-can merely here remark, 
that when the affections are swayed by impulse, 
they do not conduce to happiness; and that 
liveliness without thoughtfulness is simply tor- 
ture to an invalid such as 1. These are faults 
which you may remedy, however. 
You will understand why I wrote to you for 
a description of your sister, and to your sister 
for a description of you. My health is not such 
| as to bear any strain upon it. Restful compan- 
ionship is what I need. Besides which, it is 
probable that my nephew, Colonel Thomas 
Coningsby, who has been travelling abroad for 
some years, may return after six or seven 
| weeks. If Clara remains with me longer than 
| the month, I shall look to her education and 
| accomplishments, as well as her housewifely 
attainments, to take that place in my house 
from which my health debars me. 
Trusting that this lesson may prove a suffi- 
cient warning to you, I remain 
Your affectionate great aunt, 
ELEANORA CONINGSBY. 





Clara, without a word, walked round to her 
| place again, and quietly sipped her tea. Nell 
broke into a ringing laugh. 

“You wouldn’t be so calm, Clara, if you had 
one glimpse of my letter. How you are going 
to act up to the character I’ve given you, I 
cannot imagine. So you drew my full-length 
portrait, did you? For my part, I thought it 
rather too absurd for the great lady to set me 
drawing my own sister in that style, just be- 
cause she has money enough to buy a whole 
colony of Rembrandts. So I copied one of his 
Madonnas, with all the modern accomplish- 
ments and nota few of the ancient ones. I did 
not, indeed, teach you Russian to chat with her 
nephew, to whom you are to be companion and 
housekeeper, if approved of. But I was deter- 
mined he should excel youin that alone. I’— 

“Then that settles it,” interposed Clara’s 





calm voice ; “I certainly shall not go.” 
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Not go!’ cried Nell. 

“Not go. You did not know that in my 
letter yesterday, Mr. Grafton’’—her color very 
slightly heightened—‘‘said he would be down 
from London at the Grange in a day or two. 
You know that since his father’s death there is 
no reason to keep our engagement secret, ex- 
cept that I do not choose to have it appear as 
if I had been waiting for that. But though it 
is, therefore, well to delay the acknowledg- 
ment, yet he will certainly visit here’ — 

“And will certainly be what one might call 


fractious, were you away,” interrupted Nell. 


“Of course you cannot go. I'll write and tell 
her high-and-mightiness you cannot. At any 
rate, we are not to be at her beck and call be- 
cause she has a golden whistle.’ 

“Stay !" said Clara, ‘‘a golden whistle is very 
generally followed, and you certainly. have 
some right to inherit it, Nell—you her name- 
sake. Of course you will live with me at Graf- 
ton Manor; but that is no reason why you 
should not be friends with Aunt Eleanora. 
That unfortunate letter! If you had not been 
so unwise, i could perhaps have given up Mr. 
Grafton’s visit, though he won’t be here very 
soon again, as he has all his barrister work to 
settle in London. He gives up his profession 
on coming into the estate, you know. But you 
certainly cannot expect me to goto Aunt Elea- 
nora to make myself ridiculous. I only wish, 
as she said, anything could bea lesson to you.” 

Nell raised her cup to her lips. It was some 
time before she set it down, and when she did 


| 


} 


| the sudden pause. 


never manage with Aunt Eleanora, indeed, un- 
less you change’’— 

‘‘Oh, on Friday I shall undergo a complete 
metamorphosis. On Friday I shall be’— 

‘*Behave properly, 1 hope,’’ Clara filled up 
And Nell piroutted out of 
the room, calling her sister to come and show 
her how to pack, for this her first journey. 


Still dull November—and this evening dull 
indeed. Drearily the rain dripped against the 
curtained windows; drearily the carriages lum- 
bered by without in the wet London streets, 
where lights but glimmered murkily athwart a 
sea of fog. Just so glimmered the one tall wax 
light mounted aloft upon the old-:ashioned 
mantle of the library, while Nell sat far be- 
neath them. Her low chair was drawn up in 
the broad chimney-corner, and with her chin 
in her palm, she was gazing into the steadily 
glowing coals, which were far less bright to 
her than the leaping, dancing wood-flames of 
her country home. Indeed, they up to this 
moment were not bright at all. Such a sombre 
little face was looking down into them—such a 


| dewy glistening of half frightened eyes—such 
| anxious and impatient pouting of the rosebud 


1 


so, the frown of perplexity was gone, and her 
eyes were sparkling as if all the dancing sun- | 
| ray, who was, moreover, a pattern of house- 


light had found its way into them. 


‘‘There, never mind, my dear Clarita,” she | 


said, coaxingly, ‘“‘I shall make it all right; I 
shal! go myself.” 
“Nelly, Nelly, what wild prank has occurred 


to you? You mean to drive the old lady wild,” | 


Clara said, anxiously. 

‘‘We shall see. Only, when the golden 
whistle comes, if come it does, it shall be none 
of mine, but yours.’”’ And she walked thought- 
fully out of the room. 

She soon re-entered it less sedately, however. 


She was carrying a small desk on her arm, and | 
on the top a package of envelopes, all directed | 


to Miss Murray. 

“Only see what I have done, Clara,’”’ she 
cried ; ‘written your name on more envelopes 
than I could possibly use for a twelvemonth, 
and I don’t mean to be maid of honor to her 
highness all that time, I promise you. Might 
you not as well take some of them for your 
letterstome? Just see—they will else be quite 
wasted,”’ and she laid a dozen of them on her 
sister’s lap. 

‘Well, as it is only to you, it does not much 
signify, and it would be silly to waste them,” 
said the prudent Clara. “But, Nelly, you 
must really learn to be less heedless. You will 





mouth. What wonder? for she had cast one 
glance around at the tall bookcases which lined 
the walls from top to bottom, half empty and 
with a labyrinth of books jumbled up at their 
foot. All these forwarded for or by Mrs. Con- 
ingsby’s favorite nephew and heir, who was 


| expected in an indefinite number of weeks, 


Nell having been domiciled only a few days at 
Aunt Eleanora’s. And the literary Clara Mur- 


wifely neatness, was expected to arrange all 
these volumes in their due order—a task of 
course not to be intrusted to servants. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’ meditated poor Nell; ‘I don’t 
believe, if I were Clara in good earnest, I could 
do it. Latin, Greek, German—Sanscrit and 
Hindostanne, for aught I know—and all the 
authors to be arranged in the century to which 
they belonged! I could place ‘Bertha in the 
Lane,’ to be sure, and ‘The Mill on the Floss ;’ 
but where in the world does Burlamaqui go, 
with his brown, wrinkled phiz? And where 
is Lamoydon? And then this name—L—if it 


| be an L—e, f, f, i, n, g—I wonder if my great- 


aunt’s spectacles would help me?’ She was 
poring over it, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open. 

‘Colonel Coningsby, Miss Murray,’’ the 
footman’s voice announced. 

Nell was too startled to move. So he was 
come unexpectedly, after all, that dreaded 
cousin ; and, of course, her aunt had believed 
this room in order by this time. And what 
must he think—all his valuables strewn over 
the floor in this style? 

But the new comer was not less discomposed, 
it became evident to Nell, who ventured a sly 
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glance as she now rose and put her hand into 
his extended for it. There was a flush on the 
bronzed face, a flash of the blue eyes bent on 
her, and an eager quiver of the bearded mouth. 

‘*Miss Murray—Clara.” 

She dropped her eyes from the tall figure 
bending over her. How could she have for- 
gotten? Of course, Clara must know him. 
She had spent a summer at Lindenowe, his 
father’s seat, the summer she was sixteen—six 
years ago. Of course, he believed she was 
Clara; and equally of course, she musx estab- 
lish this his faith. To do this, must she call 
this great man Tom, who was certainly verg- 
ing on to thirty? Clara had so called him, she 
knew. 

“1 am glad to see you, Tom, at last,” she 
said, demurely. 

“At last! OClara! When you know how 
in all those years” — 

That weary footman, that at this very in- 
stant he should enter with more lights! But 
Nell was rather grateful to him, for it prevented 
her from being taken unawares. If ‘‘Tom’’ 
had gone on speaking, she would probably, 
upon the impulse of the moment, have con- 
fessed to being Eleanora; whereas, on second 
thought, she resolved todo no such thing. He 
should see through the illusion as best he might. 
Clara was quite satisfied with her lover, to 
whom Nell’s only serious objection was the 
rather fiery hair which accompanied his warm 
and generous temperament. 

Perhaps Colonel Coningsby, too, was not 
displeased beyond the instant. It would not 
do, he reflected, to attempt to carry the staid 
Clara by assault. The staid Clara! He was 
puzzled as he watched her now. Those were 
the same features, certainly ; the same auburn 
shade in hair and eyes; the self-same lissome 
figure. But even if the six years which he 
knew had wrought such change in him had 
added not a day to her, there was a change, 
subtle, yet more startling than gray hairs 
would have been among those waves pushed 
back from the brow in shining confusion. 
There was an animation, a vehemence, in 
voice, in face, in gesture, so different from the 
still life in Clara; for, exclaiming at the possi- 
bility of Aunt Eleanora’s coming down to re- 
ceive Colonel Coningsby, Ne!l sprang up with 
uplifted hands and eyes, and, putting the ser- 
vant to work, with her cousin’s assistance she 
soon had the apartment in some semblance of 
order. This done, she stood looking into the 
fire, her hands clasped idly before her. For a 
moment she was not conscious of the gaze 
rivetted on her by her companion, when he 
said :— 

“T can see now that you are Clara; but 
hardly until now. Has any one told you how 
changed you are?” 

‘“* People generally change in six years. Are 
you not changed yourself ?’’ was the response, 





with a quick flash of the lifted lids, at which 
Clara disappeared. 

** People don’t generally grow younger, which 
you seem to have done. And people don’t 
transmigrate from staid maidens into kittens.” 

“Oh, dear! what have I been doing? I 
thought I was just now the staidest, most in- 
dustrious somebedy in all the world. Pray, 
have I not arranged your books in the most 
approved style? And should not my method 
win the praise of Aunt Eleanora, who set me 
to the task ?”’ 

He smiled. ‘Do you know of whom you 
reminded me when I saw you sitting disconso- 
late among the heaps you were to reduce to 
order? Of the maiden in the German fairy 
tale of the ‘Three Spinsters.’ ’’ 

“Why, what of her?’ asked Nell. 

‘*Once upon a time,” he said, ‘‘ there was an 
idle maiden, who neither could nor would 
spin, and whose mother was one day using 
rather weighty arguments to compel her to the 
task, when the queen, that moment riding by, 
demanded the cause of the sobs she heard ; but 
the woman, blushing for her child, said, ‘I 
cannot tear her from the spinning-wheel ; she 
will always and everlastingly be spinning.’ 
So the queen, thinking to reward the indus- 
trious maiden, carried her off to the palace, 
and there duly installed her into a great room 
heaped with flax. Flax were the walls, flax 
the floor, and almost flax the ceiling, since the 
great heaps nearly met each other up above. 
There the little maiden sat among them, all 
dismayed.” 

*« And did she ever get through that dreadful 
flax ?’’ 

“Did you ever win through your task ?”’ 

“With the aid of John—and Colonel Conings- 
by,” she added, archly. 

“Well, the maiden of the story fared even 
better. Three most ancient and ugliest fairies 
appeared to give her aid and comfort. Ina 
trice the flax was spun, and the wonderful 
young spinster was married to the king’s son.” 

“Of course,’’ Nell said, ‘‘upon the wedding 
night she caused the feuz-de-joie to be fed with 
all the spinning-wheels in the kingdom ?”’ 

“Wiser than that; she bade the three old 
fairies to the wedding, as her cousins. The 
prince, wondering at his fair bride’s kindred, 
went to the first, who had a great splay-foot. 
‘How didst thou come by such a broad foot?’ 
he asked—for princes, you know, are absolute 
monarchs over etiquette. ‘By treading the 
wheel,’ returned she; ‘by treading.’ Then he 
went to the second. ‘And whence hast thou 
that huge hanging under-lip?’ ‘By moistening 
the thread,’ returned she; ‘by moistening.’ 
And to the third he said, ‘ And how didst thou 
get a thumb so broad?’ ‘By twisting the 
thread,’ returned she; ‘by twisting.’ So then 
cried the king’s son, ‘Now nor ever shall my 
beautiful bride touch a spinning- wheel!’ ”’ 
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‘Are all the fairies dead?’’ cried Nell, de- 
spondently. 

But at that moment came a summons from 
Aunt Eleanora; and it was not Nell, but the 
mim-moued Clara, who, obeying it, went up 
stairs with Cousin Tom, and played demure 
propriety all that evening beside the old lady’s 
couch, 


“Let me see—how was it, Tom, you drank 
your tea six years ago? Sugar, I think,’’ said 
Nell, next morning at the breakfast-table. 

The assertion was daring, it is true; but 
Nell rather liked a reckless plunge in medéas 
res; and, bent on playing havoe with the gal- 
lant colonel, she called to mind the story of 
the wanderer, who, taking tea with his old 
love after nineteen years of absence, was won 
anew by a cup made as she was wont to make 
it in the long-ago. 

“What a memory you have!’’ he returned, 
smiling. ‘For the sake of those tea-drinkings 
on the Lindenowe lawn, do you remember? I 
must have a cup from you, although in my 
wanderings abroad cotfee’’— 

The sentence remained unfinished, for he 
saw that Nell was not listening to a word. 


The footman had just laid a package of letters | 


and papers beside her, and she was turning 
them over eagerly. Of course, they could not 
all be for her; but the home-sick girl was 
longing for the sight of her own handwriting 
on an envelope. Yes, there it was—‘‘ Miss 
Murray”’—and she bundled the others together 
and sent them around to Colonel Coningsby. 
She had broken the seal of hers and glanced 
over it before she remembered her cousin’s cup 
of tea. But he did not appear to have noticed 
the omission, as she replaced the letter with a 
hurried apology. fle had neither touched the 
papers nor his breakfast, but was leaning for- 
ward, looking at her steadily. 

“So you are a little homesick, Clara?’ he 
said, with an amused expression. 

“Indeed, it is nothing to laugh at sir; itis a 
dire reality.’’ 

“Yet you used to say, that summer at Lin- 
denowe, that you believed it but a missish 
affectation. What asensible maiden you were 
then !”’ 

She blushed, and, to cover her confusion, 
tossed him her envelope across the table. 

“ Just see what a scrawl Nell writes,’’ she 
said. ‘Characteristic, too. The child is al- 
ways off at a tangent, like her letters.”’ 

He looked, and held it up, in the act of 
drawing out the sheet. ‘May I not?” he 
asked. ‘‘It would not be the first of hers you 
have shown me.”’ 

Nell was alarmed. ‘‘No, no, indeed you 
must not!’’ she cried out. ‘‘That was so long 
ago, you know; and this contains a great 
secret, too.’’ 


When the letter was once more safely in her | 





| hands, and she and her cousin had both break- 
fasted, she arose and went to the window to 

| read quietly. Presently a smile broke like 

| sunshine over her face. She had come to the 
paragraph :— 


‘And now, Nelly, let me remind you of a 
| visit you must ask our Aunt Eleanora’s leave 
to pay. I mentioned it the day you went 
away, but you were so excited I do not think 
you were attending. Mamma’s cousins, the 
three Misses Motley, reside in London, and 
you should by all means goto see them. They 
are rather out of the way, but perhaps Aunt 
Eleanora will let the housekeeper go with you. 
I have written the address on the enclosed 
card. It is quite in the suburbs, so be sure 
you do not ges such a distance alone. I 
cannot imagine why you do not wish me to 
write to Aunt Eleanora. It seems the proper 
thing to do; but, however, I await your next 
letter, in which I hope you will explain your- 
self. Our cousins are chante of Arthur Graf- 
ton’s, and I have their address from him. He 
returns to London to-day, and I would send 
this by him, but that I do not know whether 
Aunt Eleanora would approve, as she is not 
at present to be informed of my engagement. 
And you know, dear, itis but right you should 
not stand in your own light with Aunt Elea- 
nora.” 


“That for Aunt Eleanora’s prudery,” said 
Nell, half aloud, as she fillipped a speck of 
dust from the sleeve of her white Cashmere 
jacket. Half aloud, for at the beginning of 
the paragraph she was aware of her cousin’s 
opening the adjoining library and passing out. 
But she had not heard him come back, and his 
voice said that moment behind her :— 

‘Poor Aunt Eleanora! What has her prudery 
done now?” 

She started as she turned, so violently that 
the card, with the address, dropped from the 
| folds of the letter. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she replied, “only I should 

| mightily like to see Arthur” — 

She stopped, on the eve of inadvertently be- 
traying her sister’s secret. To cover her con- 
fusion, she stooped hurriedly for the card, but 
Coningsby was before her; and, as he gave it 
into her hand, his eyes carelessly fell upon the 
last word. He thought :— 

“Ts this Arthur to be found here, about 
' whom the old lady is so excessively prudish?” 

He said aloud: “Can I help you with the 
aunt. You would like mightily to see Ar- 
thur?’’ 

‘Arthur? Did I say Arthur?” she cried, 

| Jaughing, and covered with blushes. ‘‘How 
silly! Martha I meant, of course. Martha 
Smith, an old schoolmate.”’ 

He looked at her steadily for an instant, but 
she pretended not to observe him as she re- 
placed card and letter in the envelope. 

| ‘*How I should like to make the acquaint- 
| ance of Miss Martha Smith!’’ he said, heaving 
| a profound sigh. 

‘**Would you, indeed ?”’ she cried, looking up 
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with a bewitching assumption of delight. 
‘*Then perhaps you will take me to see her? 


I hope you don’t mind her having red hair?” | 


And, with a gay ‘‘ Aw revoir,’’ she was off, and 
he heard her light foot flying up the stairs. 
When the morning was half spent, that foot 
flew down again ; more quietly, however. This 
time she wore her walking-dress, and let her- 





| such good people? Wouldu’t it be a pity to 

spoil ny pretty play ?’’ she added, coaxingly. 
His answer was evidently satisfactory, and 

they passed out gayly, and walked up the 

| street together. But the way thither had been 
fatiguing enough to Nell, and her companion, 
observing it, stopped her, and made his way to 
a coach-stand opposite. 


self out softly at the front door. She stole a | 


glance up at the windows as she passed. But | 


Tom Coningsby stood just too far back in the 
library for her to know he had observed her. 
On reading Clara’s letter over again, all that 
she had ever heard of her cousins recurred to 
her. She even remembered that when she was 
a wee thing, on a visit to London, her mother 
had taken her to see the three, even then, old 
ladies. The impression of their tiniest of 


suburban villas, with its grass-plot and its ¢ 


sprig or two of shrubbery, ‘“‘like the parsley 
round a dish,’’ had remained with her, from 


its striking difference to anything she had ever | 


before seen. She had ‘heard, too, that her 


mother’s school-days were spent in the ‘‘select | 
school,’’ which they had given up years and | 


years ago. Were they not literary, then? 
Could they not give her the aid she so much 
needed ?—that horrible library still in confu- 
sion. But would her great-aunt let her go to 
them? They were not the ton, she knew ; and 


she knew, too, that Miss Eleanora Coningsby | 
was exclusive of exclusives, and that she had | 


thought Nell’s father’s marriage beneath the 
Coningsby pride, though not even her heart 
could hold out against the lovely, graceful 
little lady whom Nell could just remember. 
Pondering all this, she came to the determina- 
tion to perpetrate her misdemeanor first, and 
duly repent to Miss Coningsby afterward. 
How she ever found her way, it would be 
hard to tell; but find her way she did, and an 
hour after she had vanished into the little villa 
she might have been seen coming down the 
two or three yards of gravel walk with a gen- 


tleman, auburn haired, to use a mild descriptive | 


term. She laid her hand an instant on his arm 
az he reached the gate, and detained him when 
he would have opened it. 

“Now, Mr. Grafton, do promise me you 
won’t tell Clara anything of this. I doso trust 


in you, you see, though it must be confessed 
I wouldn’t have said a word had I known you | 


were in the back parlor with your musty old 


law papers. But you won’t tell Clara of my | 


sailing under her colors? Indeed, I shall win 
fairly through now; those dear, queer old 
ladies have enabled me to pass current for the 
three wepks remaining of my stay. I have 
Cousin Sophia’s own catalogue of authors, 
Cousin Nancy’s best recipes and lotions, and 
Cousin Belinda’s sketch-book, see! and her 
gorgeous half-worked cushion of Berlin wool. 
Besides which, I am to come to-morrow and 
learn an Italian song with her. Were ever 


Meantime, there was one observer to whom 
all this was anything but satisfactory. Co- 
ningsby, when Nell had left the house, had 
been impelled to follow, at first intending to 
join her, and ask permission to share her walk. 
But what, with the delay of finding his over- 
coat and his hat, which came to light at last 
stowed away in one of the book-cases Nell had 
so hurriedly arranged, she had made some 
progress before him; and, tripping along with 
her quick, elastic step, she only gave him a 
glimpse of her gray suit as she turned corner 
after corner. Very soon he saw she had an 
object in view, and when she reached Westham 
her card flashed across his memory. Her 
words, too—could they have any connection? 
Aunt Eleanora’s prudery, and Arthur—could 
she be going to meet any one? At all events, 
Coningsby would give her the protection of 
his overlooking. 

It may easily be conceived what were his 
feelings, after loitering an unconscionable pe- 
riod in the vicinity, on beholding her egress 
from the cottage, with the red-haired ‘‘ Mar- 
tha,” he knew at once. Indignation had the 
mastery, and just as Nell stood alone, waiting 
for the carriage, he strode up to her. 

**Clara,”’ he said, “perhaps in your village 
you can ride in cabs with gentlemen with im- 
punity ; but you must not do it in London. 

You will let me see you home.” 

His sudden appearance had really frightened 
her. But she presently recovered herself, and, 
as her companion that instant came up, she 
answered, saucily :— 

‘‘Perhaps Mr. Grafton can disperse your 
difficulties.’”” Then, turning to Mr. Grafton, 
she added: ‘‘ Will Mr. Arthur Grafton inform 
| my cousin, Colonel Coningsby, what claim I 
have on his protection ?’’ 
| @ Mr. Grafton caught the twinkle in her eye, 
and understood it. He bowed, and promptly 
had the honor of informing Colonel Coningsby 
of his engagement ‘‘to Miss Murray.”’ 

Coningsby managed to command his voice 
for a word or two of apology, and was turning 
| away, when Nell stopped him. 

‘“Will you stay?’ she said. ‘‘ Mr. Grafton 
is not going home with me, and I wish you 
would.” 

He obeyed, and when she had shaken hands 
with Mr. Grafton, and the two gentlemen had 
| parted with a bow, her cousin coldly asked if 
| she would not ride. 

‘With a gentleman?” 
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“Pardon me! I ought to have considered Mr. 
Grafton had the greater claim.”’ 


Her laughing rejoinder only had the effect | 


of putting them in the carriage; it failed to 
restore the gay friendliness of the morning and 
last night. She was half annoyed, until it be- 


gan to dawn upon her that her cousin’s cold- | 


ness was not that he was ‘cross,’ as she had 
been calling him in her own mind. What if 
she had made him care more than ever for 
Clara? 
perfection of fun that it had done last night; 
and so the ride for both was rather silent. 

That evening Nell’s usually idle little hands 
compounded, by one of Cousin Nancy’s re- 
ceipts, a beverage which Aunt Eleanora de- 
clared delicious. And while the old lady was 
sipping it the sketch-book was produced, and 
Nell listened with a modest air to manifold 
praises even from Tom Coningsby, who, of 
course, was a competent critic, having been 
abroad. But it must be confessed Nell was 
rather uncomfortable, even while she was 
bending over the Berlin wool cushion, progress- 
ing after Penelope’s fashion. She was ques- 
tioning herself, le jeu ne vaut pas le chandelle? 
—one of the numerable French phrases she 
still remembered, and which she was resolved 
toair ere long, apropos of something or nothing. 

So the evening passed. The next morning 
the former breakfast-table relations seemed to 
be restored between her cousin and _ herself. 
She went into the library afterward, and, per- 
haps surprised that he did not follow, addressed 
herself to the task of arranging the books. 
She labored on for hours uninterruptedly, and 
the progress she made would have been truly 
astonishing to any one not in the secret of the 
list which she kept in her hand, consulting it 
every moment, and only finding it fail once or 
twice, in omitting a writer who, she was imme- 
diately convinced, must be unknown to every 
one save himself. All but the highest shelves 
were in perfect order, when she heard a step 
at the door, and had but time to siip Cousin 
Sophia’s catalogue in her pocket, when Colonel 
Coningsby entered. 

His surprise on surveying the walls, gave 
Nell a quiet laugh. 

“Certainly you are a wonderful girl, Clara,”’ 
he said. ‘ Very few women—and men, to con- 
fess the truth—would have been able to place 


Just now the idea did not seem the | 


| While she was thus deliberating, Tom’s voice 
aroused her. 

‘* But I did not come to say this, and it is use- 
less to defer what I did cometo say. Good-by, 
Clara,’’ and he held out his hand, ‘‘1’m off for 
the continent to-morrow.”’ 

Nell was too shocked for words, but the hand 
' which he had taken trembled in his hold. He 

looked down in her white, upraised face, and 
| said, softly :— 


‘*] should not have been so abrupt. You 


| have a kind heart, to feel so much for me.”’ 


‘*But what do you mean?’’ she stammered. 
‘*J—I thought Aunt Eleanora said vou would 
be here all winter. Why are you going now?” 

‘“‘Aunt Eleanora, when she wrote me Clara 


| was coming to her, did not know that I would 


| start immediately for London. 


Nor did she 


| know my journey would be worse than vain— 


| 


that I would find Clara beyond hope lost to 


;me. And Aunt Eleanora need not know all 
this. She would infallibly think you to blame 


.for not looking at her nephew through her 
spectacles—and besides,'I cannot stand a cross- 


| examination by her now,”’ he added, with a 


| painful smile. 


‘‘T shall run across to Paris for 
a few days, and she knows my erratic ways too 
well to be disappointed if 1 do not appear ina 
given time.” 

Nell had long since drawn away her hand, 
and sunk ona sofa near, shading her face from 
him. Presently she said, very low :— 

“Tf you have felt in this way, why keep away 
all these years?” 

‘*T will be honest with you, Clara. Because 
I have not ‘felt in this way’ all these years. 
When you left Lindenowe at the close of that 
bright summer, so coolly telling me that two 
such impoverished scions of the Coningsby’s 
would be supremely silly to dream of marry- 


| ing, I answered, you remember, that if ever 


you should take a less cold-blooded view of the 
matter, you might think of me as unchanged. 
I was frantic for two years, and then I wrote, 
and your answer, though kind and cousinly 
and sensible in the extreme, was hardly less 
cold-blooded.” 

‘‘There—you have said cold-blooded twice. 
I wish you wouldn’t,”’ interrupted Nell. 

“T almost forget it is you of whom I am 


| speaking,” he said, apologetically, ‘“‘you are 


those authors with such knowledge of the his- | 


tory of literature as your work shows. Our 
aunt has been recounting all your learning and 
accomplishments ; but I think hardly anything 
short of visual demonstration could have con- 
vinced me that one and the same little person 
could be at the same time a student and both 
useful and ornamental.” 

Nell blushed, guiltily. She could not stand 
much more of this. Should she take flight for 
the shelter of Clara’s wing by the next express | 
train, leaving behind a note confessing all? | 
VOL. XCII.—-6 


more changed.”’ 
‘*Well, well; but about the other four years,”’ 
she said, impatiently, still not looking at him. 
“Tf there remained a shadow of a hope for 
me, I would never confess how, after that let- 
ter, I struggled with my passion, and believed 
that I had conqnered it. So much so, that 


| when I heard you were here, I imagined it as 
much weariness of roaming as anything else, 


which drove me home. The first hour with 
you last evening, undeceived me.”’ 

‘*A rapid process,’’ commented Nell. 

“‘A smouldering fire is not slow to blaze,” he 
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said. ‘And that which seemed wanting in you 
when we parted, I found when we met again. 
But pardon me ; I am a fool to have spoken all 
this to you. It was far enough from my inten- 
tion to do so, and you need not flush so, little 
cousin! I have spoken thus for the last time. 
Will you not bid me good-by?”’ 

She stood up, but did not hold out her hand. 
‘Why are you going now?” she asked ; ‘“‘you 
said to-morrow. Won't you—won’t you come 
out with me first?’’ she added, quickly, as if by 
a sudden inspiration. 

He hesitated. Then he said, with a short 
laugh, “‘ You seem to forget, Clara, that under 
some circumstances it is simply torture for a 
man to be with the woman he’’— He stopped, 
recalled by her burning blush. 

**But you will come?” she said, timidly, after 
a moment. 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

‘One moment, then, I will be ready,” and 
away she tripped, apparently unconscious of 
his want of alacrity. 

Much as if nothing had happened, they chat- 
ted on as they walked, with never a word of 
their destination, until at length Westham was 
reached. Then Coningsby said, in a tone of 
well assumed carelessness, ‘‘ We are going to 
call on red-haired Miss Martha Smith.” 

‘You shallsee,”’ replied Nell, nodding. But 
she became rather silentand embarrassed. He, 
talking on as before, could hardly drawa word 
more from her, until they passed up the villa’s 
gravelled walk where he had seen her yester- 
day. When his ring at the door was answered, 
she inquired for ‘‘the ladies?” 

Coningsby looked askance at Nell, as the 
servant threw open the parlor door, and dis- 
closed the neat old-fashioned furniture, the 
great, square étagéres filled with grotesque 
China, books and work on the centre-table, 
and at the piano— Yes, breaking off in the 
midst of a quavering version of ‘‘ Casta Diva,’’ 
a lady dressed in the extreme of youthful fash- 
ion—pannier, ribbons, curl—rushed forward, 
and with the utmost effusion received Nell in 
her arms. Coningsby, himself unobserved, 
had time to note that the lady was decidedly 
past the “‘certain age,’’ when she exclaimed :— 

“Ah, que tu es bonne, my sweet Nelly! I was 
beginning to fear you would not come, and 
your song all ready for you. And was my 
sketch-book of any service; and my Berlin 
cushion?” 

Nell gently disengaged herself. ‘I have 
brought some one here to see you,” she said, 
**Colonel Coningsby, my cousin, Miss Belinda 
Motley.”’ 

Miss Belinda was more confused than Nell, 
though she managed to bow her most graceful 
bow. But it was the gallant colonel who car- 
ried confusion to the superlative degree. And 
just at that instant the folding-doors to the back 
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parlor were pushed aside. A gaunt, stooping 
figure in rather shabby black silk, came for- 
ward and offered Nell a hand on which was 
visible a fresh ink-spot. But before Nell could 
take it, she was folded in the embrace of a 
fresh-cheeked, plump old lady. 

“T am glad to see you, my dear Eleanora., 
I hope iny catalogue’’—and 

‘Nelly, dear, did my receipt do?’’ from both 
the new-comers in a breath. 

While Nell, blushing and laughing, inter- 
rupted: ‘‘Cousin Nancy, Cousin Sophia, you 
don’t see whom I have brought to see you. 
Miss Motley, Miss Nancy Motley, Colonel Con- 
ingsby.”’ 

This time he was too bewildered to take the 
smallest notice of the introduction. He could 
only turn to Nell. 

‘In Heaven’s name, Clara, what does all 
this mean ?”’ he exclaimed. 

While Miss Belinda dropped on the nearest 
chair, ejaculating, with clasped hands, ‘Oh, 
my dear girl, what have we done? C’en est 
Sait de nous!” 

‘‘Yes, you have all betrayed me,’’ returned 
Nell, trying to compose herself. ‘‘ You have 
all let Colonel Coningsby detect Nellie Murray 
trying to palm herself off for Clara. But you 
have done just what I meant you should, for 
I’m quite tired of deception. And now I have 
only to hope my Cousin Tom will forgive me,” 
and she held out her hand to him. 

Instead of simply taking it, he drew her away 
to the window apart. ‘And the red-haired in- 
dividual?” he asked. 

‘‘AmI Miss Murray?” she said, trying to with- 
draw her hand. And then she added: “Fie, a 


| tte a tétein a room full! But perhaps ‘princes 


are absolute monarchs over etiquette,’’’ she 
quoted his own words. 

‘*My story of the ‘Three Spinsters!’ I begin 
to understand it all. Nay, you need not re 
buke me, they are gone ;’’ for ‘he kind-hearved 
old ladies had quietly left the room. ‘Now, 
Nellie, must I go abroad? Can you not give 
me a different answer ?’’ 

“You have been putting your questions to 
Clara, not to Nellie, all this time,’’ she said, 
demurely. ‘And besides, the idle maiden 
cannot spin, her three spinster cousins have 
wrought her task.”’ 

‘**Now nor ever shall my beautiful bride 
touch a spinning-wheel!’ ” he cried, and would 
have drawn her to him. 

But she escaped from him. ‘Remember, 
only Clara has been wooed,”’ she said, pausing 
with her hand on the folding doors. ‘‘ Be p& 
tient, cous’’— 

‘*Tom,”’ he interrupted. 

‘“‘Well, Tom, I am going to bring back my 
kind, good cousins. You would not have mé 
less grateful than the maiden of your fairy tale 
to her ‘Three Spinsters?'’’ 
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SOFA CUSHION (APPLIQUE. ) Fig. 2.—Cast on 9 chain, going back along 

THe foundation of this cushion is cardinal | the last 6, forma Vandykeas follows: Miss 1, 1 
red gobelins; the appligués are black velvet, | double, 1 treble, 1 long treble, 2 double long 
and the white designs upon them are put on | treble, then 2 chain, 2 double long treble in the 





with gold twist. Gold cord is used, likewise | first of the 9 chain, * turn the work ; 3 chain, 3 
gold braid. The design is only given in minia- | double in the 2 chain crocheted before the last 
ture, as space does not allow for the full dimen- | 2 double long treble, 1 double in the upper 
sions. parts of the next double long treble, 5 chain, 


—_— wee ——— Fig. 2. 


TWO PATTERNS FOR LACE EDGING. 
CROCHET. 

Fic. 1.—Cast on 15 chain; close into a circle 
with 1 slip stitch and crochet into the first 7 | turn the work. Going back along the 5 chain, 
stitches 1 double, 1 treble, 6 long treble, 1 tre- | miss 1, 1 double, 1 treble, 1 long treble, 1 dou- 
ble, 4 double; then 1 double long treble in | ble long treble, 1 double long treble in the next 
the 1ith of the 15 chain, * turn the work ; 2 | double, then 2 chain, miss 3, 2 double long tre- 

Fig. 1. ble in the next 3 chain; repeat from *. 


Vvuvuuw 
ay” Ro? Woy & BAG TO HOLD PEGS. 


chain, 1 double in both parts of the last dou- Turis useful bag is made of gray linen ; it eon- 
ble, 11 chain, join to the first of the 4 double | sists of eight pieces, four plain, four full with 
crocheted after the1 treble, turn the work; 1 | reversed plaits, joined together alternately. 
double, 1 treble, 6 long treble, 1 treble, 4 dou- | The plain pieces are eleven inches long, five 
ble in the last 7 of the 15 chain, 1 double long | inches wide at the bottom, and two and a quar- 
treble in the 2d of the 2 chain. Repeat from * | ter inchesat the top. The full pieces are plaited 
until the required length is attained. | up to the same size, and a flat circular piece of 
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linen is sewn in at the bottom. Over this flat | 
bottom put a straight strip, long enough to go 


round the edge of the bag, and gather it up with | 


a rosette of worsted braid below the centre of 
the bottom. Where the sides of the bag meet 
the bottom, sew on eight tabs according to il- 


lustration, and run a red worsted gimp along | 
the edges of the bag, making a loop at the point | 


APL GY Kwan 2 


of each tab. Finish the top with a plaited frill, 
and sew small brass rings inside, through which 
run two worsted cords to draw up the bag. 
— oe —_ 
EMBROIDERED BASKET. 

CIRCULAR basket, with lid and handle of 
twisted cord. Round the basket is a lambre- 
quin of gray cloth, with an appliqué embroidery 
of black velvet sewn on with gray silk. The 
stems and sprays are worked in overcast and 
feather stitch with green silk. 


— —>- > —— 


LACE EDGING FOR UNDERLINEN, ETC. 
RUSSIAN BRAID AND CROCHET. 


CARE must be taken to select a braid of ex- | 








actly ‘the s same patte rn as the one given in our 
illustration. It witl be seen that the braid con. 
sists of a broad and narrow part, the former of 
which has 6 loops on each side. 18¢ rew. Along 

one side of the braid crochet as follows: * 1 
| double in the centre of the broad part (see 
illustration), 6 times alternately 2 chain, 3 tre. 
ble in the next loop, then 2 chain, repeat from 





Fig. 1. 


*, 2d. * 2 double in the 2 chain, then 6 times 
alternately 5 chain, 3 treble in the first of the5 
chain, 2 double in the next 2 chain; repeat 








| from *. 3d. Along the other side of the braid 
| *7 long treble in the centre of the broad part 
| (see illustration), 1 double in the next loop, 5 


times alternately 3 chain, 1 double in the next 
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loop, repeat from *, 1 treble in the 2d of the 7 | design, and then join them as shown in the en- 


long treble, then alternately 3 chain, miss 3, 1 
treble. 5th and 6th. Alternately 1 treble in the 
centre of the next3 chain, 3chain. 7th. 4 dou- 
ble in the 3 chain. Repeat. 


ee 


COVER FOR TOILET CUSHION. 


THE design illustrates the cover of a lady’s 
toilet cushion, worked in very fine cordon braid, 
tatting, and point lace stitches. 


You must first 


trace the design on prepared paper, and line it | 
through with colored calico; you next sew on | 
the braid according to the outlines on the de- | 
sign. Now work the stars of tatting. Each star 
is composed of six ovals, each oval is worked | 
with 7 double, 1 purl, 5 double, 1 pur?, 5 double, 
1 purl, 7 double, draw up. Place these on the | 





| graving, using the various stitches illustrated. 


The cushion itself is made of around of card- 
board four inches in diameter ; cover this with 
linen, and on it place a cushion well stuffed ; 
and lay fluted satin over, with the lacework on 
the top These small toilet cushions are in 
great request, as it is the fashion for ladies to 
take their own toilet cushions when staying in 
country houses. 





DESIGNS FOR LACE EDGING. 
THESE two patterns are specially intended 
for trimming fichus and veils. The materials 
required are fine black Brussels net, crape, 
purse silk, and small bugles. In Fig. 1 the 


| outlines are worked with black purse silk, 


partly in overcast, partly in satin stitch. The 
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Fig. 1. 


IW3>> 





é + 





outer edge is finished off with buttunhole stitch | DESIGNS FOR ORNAM ENTAL BUTTON- 

and purls, and the crape or net is cut away as HIOLES FOR SHIRTS, ETC. 

directed by the illustration. THE stitches required are plain, satin, and 
Fig. 2 is effected in a similar method; the | overcast stitch. 

net, however, is not cut away in any part of 

the pattern, and the small bugles are intro- 


duced as shown by the illustration. | Brus cloth clothes well before washing. 
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Ueceipts, Ete. 


PASTRY. 

TuE art of making paste requires a good memory, 
practice, and dexterity; for it is principally from 
the method of mixing the various ingredients of 
which it is composed that paste acquires its good or 
bad qualities. 

Before making paste, wash the hands in hot water ; 
touch the paste as little as possible, and roll it but 
little; the less the better. If paste be much wetted, 
it will be tough. 

A marble slab is better than a board to make paste 
on; both, together with the rolling-pin, cutters, and 
tins, should be kept very clean, as the least dust or 
hard paste left on either will spoil the whole. 

The coolest part of the house and of the day should 
be chosen for the process during warm weather. 

Flour for the finest paste should be dried and 
sifted, as should pounded white sugar. 

Butter should be added to paste in very small 
pieces, unless otherwise directed. 

If fresh butter be not used, break salt butter into 
pieces, wash it well in spring water to cleanse it 
from salt, squeeze it carefully, and dry it upon a soft 
cloth. Fresh butter should also be well worked to 
get out the buttermilk. 

After the butter has been pressed and worked well 
with a wooden knife on the pasteboard, press it 
very lightly with a clean, soft cloth, to absorb the 
moisture. If good fresh butter is used, it will re- 
quire very little, if any, working. 

Lard is sometimes used instead of butter, but the 


will neither be of so good color or flavor as when 
made with butter. 


and clean, is often used for kitchen pies, and is, in 
this instance, a good substitute for butter, lard, ete. 

In hot weather the butter should be broken into 
pieces, and put into spring water, or into ice; but 
on no account put the paste into ice, else the butter 
in it will harden, and in baking, melt, and separate 
from the paste. 

The same thing happens in winter, when the but- 
ter has not been sufficiently worked, and the paste 
is rather soft; for, though the season be favorable 
to the making of paste, care must be taken to work 
the butter sufficiently. 

In winter, paste should be made very firm, because 
the butter is then so; in summer, the paste should 
be made soft, as the butter is then the same. 

It is important to work up paste lightly and gradu- 


ally into a uniform body, no strength nor pressure | 


being used. 

It is necessary to lightly flour both sides of paste 
when you roll it, in order to prevent its turning gray 
in baking; but, if much flour be sprinkled on it, the 
paste will not be clear. 

Attention to the rolling out is most important to 
make light puff-paste; if it be too light, it may be 
rolled out once or twice more than directed, as the 
folding mainly causes it to rise high and even. 

Be sure, invariably, to roll puff-paste from you. 
Those who are not practised in making puff-paste 
shouid work the butter in by breaking it into small 
pieces, and covering the paste rolled out; dredge it 
lightly with flour, fold over the sides and ends, roll 
it out very thin, add the remainder of the butter, 
and fold and roll as before. 

To ensure lightness, paste should be set in the 





oven as soon after it is made as possible; on this ac- 
count, the paste should not be begun to be made till 
the oven is half heated, which sometimes occupies 
an hour. If paste be left twenty minutes or more 
before it is baked, it will become dull and heavy. 

Paste should be light, without being greasy; and 
baked of a fine color, without being burnt; there- 
fore, to ensure good baking, requires attention. 

Puff-paste requires a brisk oven; a moderate one 
will best make pies and tarts, puddings and biscuits. 
Regulation of heat, according to circumstances, is 
the main point in baking. 

If the oven be too hot, the paste, besides being 
burned, will not rise well; and if it be too slack, the 
paste will be soddened, not rise, and want color. 
Raised pies require the quickest oven. 

When fruit pies are baked in iron ovens, the syrup 
is apt to boil out of them; to prevent this, set a few 
thin bricks on the bottom of the oven before it is 
heated; but this will not be requisite if the oven has 
a stone bottom. 

Tart-tins, cake-moulds, and dishes, should be well 
buttered before baking; articles to be baked on 
sheets should be placed on buttered paper. 





BROTHS. 


Mutton Broth.—The bes part of the mutton from 
which to make good broth is the chump end of the 
loin, but it may be excellently made from the scrag 
end of the neck only, which should be stewed gently 
for a long time—full three hours, or longer if it be 
large—until it becomes tender; but not boiled to 
rags, as it usually is. A few grains of whole pepper, 
with a couple of fried onions and some turnips, 
should be put along with the meat an hour or two 


no | before sending up the broth, which should be 
saving is of very trifling importance when it is con- | 
sidered that, although lard will make paste light, it | 


strained from the vegetables, and chopped parsley 
and thyme mixed in it. The turnips should be 
mashed, and served in a separate dish, to be eaten 


:. | with the mutton, with parsley and butter, or caper- 
Dripping, especially from beef, when very sweet | 








sauce. If meant for persons in health, it ought to 
be strong, or it will be insipid. The cooks usually 
skim it frequently; but, if given as a remedy for a 
severe cold, it is much better not te remove the fat, 
as it is very healing to the chest. 

Another way—for an Invalid.—Boil three pounds 
of the scrag end of a neck of mutton, cut into pieces, 
in three quarts of water, with two turnips and a ta- 
blespoonful of pear! bafley or rice. Letit boil gently 
for three hours, Keeping it cleanly skimmed. 

Veal Broth.—Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five 
pounds in three quarts of water, with two blades of 
mace, an onion, a head of celery, and a little parsley, 
pepper, and salt; let the whole simmer very gently 
until the liquor is reduced to two quarts; then take 
out the meat, when the mucilaginous parts are done, 
and serve up with parsiey and butter. Add to the 
broth either two ounces of rice separately boiled, or 
of vermicelli, put in only long enough to be stewed 
tender. Dish the knuckle separately, and serve it 
with parsley and butter. 

Barley Broth.—Take a breakfast-cupful of pearl 
barley, boil it ina gallon of water gently for thirty 
minutes, then take three pounds of meat—lamb or 
mutton chops, with the fat cut off, or lean beef—put 
them into a separate stew-pan, dress them with a 
small quantity of water, add to them any kind of 
vegetables—carrots and turnips, with small onions, 


| celery, and green peas, if in season—salt, pepper, 


and, with the water and the barley, let the whole 
boil gently for two hours or longer, and serve it up 
all together. 

Or:—Take three quarts of good broth, cut into a 
stew-pan two carrots, three or four turnips, two 
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heads of celery, a lettuce, a little parsley, and some 
small onions, and a little butter and gravy. Stew 
until the vegetables become quite tender; add to 


this a few spoonfuls of rice, boiled separately; put | 


the whole together, and boil for tifteen minutes. 

Beef Brose.—Skim off the fat of water in which 
beef has been boiled ; boil it, and stir in oatmeal to 
thicken it. 

Chicken Broth.—-Cut a chicken into joints, wash 
them, and put them into three pints of water, with 
two ounces of rice, some pepper, salt, and a blade or 
two of mace. Boll and skim carefully, and then 
simmer for two hours. Serve with vermicelli, or 
chopped parsley, boil five minutes in the soup. 

Berlin Milk-Soup or Broth.—Put six tablespoon- 


fuls of fine flour into a frying-pan upon a slow fire, 


stirring it about that it may not get lumpy. Boil 
three pints of milk, with a little lemon-peel; three 
small lumps of sugar (say half an ounce) ; and a stick 
of cinnamon. Strain it, and mix the flour with the 
milk, adding one pint of water; boil the whole to- 
gether for ten or twelve minutes, then serve it up 
with bread cut in various shapes and fried. The 
bread should be placed, fried and hot, in the tureen, 
and the soup poured over it. 


CAKES, ETC. 

Indian Tea Cake.—Indian meal, one and a half 
teacups; wheat flour, half a teacup; buckwheat 
flour, four tablespoonfuls ; new milk, two teacupfuls ; 
one egg, one teaspoonful of saleratus. Drop into 
hot lard, and bake until done. 

Indian Drop Cakes. —Indian meal, one pint ; wheat 
flower, one pint; two eggs, with sufficient milk to 
make a stiff batter. Drop into a pan, and bake until 
done. 

Fancy Jumbles.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, two eggs, half a pound of sugar, one nut- 
meg graied, dissolve a small lump of carbonate of 
ammonia in a little warm milk, and add sufficient 
milk to make intoadough. Roll out, cut into cakes, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Rich Seed Cake.—Two teacupfuls of flour, one tea- 
cupful of cream, four eggs, half a teaspoonful of 





thin batter, add a little salt; have your butter hot, 
and bake these in it like other pancakes. 

Ginger Nuts.—Half a pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, half a pound of sugar, one ounce of cloves, 
one ounce of clanamon, one ounce of pulverized gin. 
ger, one ounce of allspice, half a teaspoonfui of pep. 
per, milk sufficient to make a dough. Roll and cut 
| into small nuts, bake in a slow oven. 
| Apple Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound 

of sugar, two eggs, a little salt, and one yeast pow. 

der; grate six large apples, and rub them well into 

the other ingredients; add milk sufficient to makea 
| dough. Cut into thin cakes, and bake quickly. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Fried Cauliflower.—Pick out all the green leaves 
from a cauliflower, and cut off the stalk close. Put 
it head downwards into a saucepan full of boiling 
salted water. Do not overboil it. Drain it on a 
| sieve, pick it out into small sprigs, and place them 

in a deep dish with plenty of vinegar, whole pepper, 

salt, and a few cloves. When they have lain about 
an hour in this drain them, dip them in batter, and 
fry in hot lard to a golden color. 

Sauce Blanche.—Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce. 
pan, add to it a dessertspoonful of flour; mix tho. 
roughly; add salt and white pepper to taste, and 
about a tumblerful of boiling water; stir on the fire 
until it thickens. Then take the saucepan off the 
fire, and stir in the yelKs of two eggs, beaten up with 
the juice of a lemon, and strained. 

| Vegetable Marrow with Cheese.—Lightly scrape a 
couple of small marrows, cut them in two lengthwise, 
and with the handle of a spoon remove all the inside; 
divide each half into two lengthwise, lay the pieces 
in a stewpan with a large piece of butter, adda 
sprinkling of pepper and salt, and set the saucepan 
on the fire for about half an hour, shaking the con- 


| tents occasionally. In the middle of the process add 


coriander seed, one tablespoonful of caraway seed, | 
a quarter of a pound of butter, cinnamon water or | 


erange flour water to flavor; one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of ammonia, dissolveg in a little warm milk, 
form a stiff dough; cut out into cakes, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

Cocoanut Cakes.—Quarter of a pound of fine grated 
cocoanut, one teaspoonful of grated orange peel, a 
quarter of a pound of fine pulverized sugar, whites 
of two eggs and yelks of one, a tablespoonful of flour. 
Drop on buttered tins, and dry in a warm oven. 

Queen Mary’s Cake.—One pound of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, half a pound of raisins, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one grated nutmeg, a little pulver- 
ized cinnamon, a little salt, and milk sufficient to 
make a stiff dough; form into loaves, let rise, and 
bake three-quarters of an hour. 

Coquette Cake.—One ounce of cocoa, four ounces 
of sugar, half a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, yelks of four eggs and whites of two, a 
little soda, grated rind of an orange, a little cinna- 


two tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese. Dis- 
pose the marrows on a dish, pour their gravy over 
them, sprinkle some more Parmesan over them, and 
a few very finely sifted baked bread-crums, Keep 
the dish in a slack oven till the time of serving. 
Breast of Venison (Stewed).—Remove the bones 
and skin, roll it up and tie it with string in the shape 
of a round of beef; put it into a stewpan with an 
onion and a carrot, sliced, a bundle of sweet herbs, 


| a few cloves and pepper, and salt to taste; add com- 


mon stock and claret in equal parts, sufficient to 
come up to the piece of venison; cover up the stew- 
pan, and let the contents simmer gently for about 


| three hours, turning the meat occasionally; when 


done strain as much of the liquor as will be wanted 
for sauce into a saucepan containing a piece of but- 
ter, previously melted, and well mixed with a table. 


| spoonful of flour; stir the sauce on the fire until it 


thickens, then add a squeeze of lemon; pour it over 
the meat in a dish, and serve. 

Egg Piant.—Peeland cut them in slices lengthwise, 
arrange them in layers on a well-buttered tin (pre- 
viously rubbed with garlic. Put between each layer 
a sprinkling of fine bread-crums, chopped parsler, 
sweet herbs, pepper and salt to taste. Pour over 


| them some liquefied butter; add a sprinkling of 


mon water, add warm water sufficient to form a | 
dough. Roll, cut into square cakes, and bake in a | 


quick oven. 

Superfine Cream Pancake.—Take the yelks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, one pint of good 
sweet cream, four ounces of sugar, grated orange 
peel one tablespoonful, flour sufficient to make a 


Parmesan cheese and a few baked bread-crums. 
Bake in the oven, and brown with a salamander. 
Mutton Cutlets with French Beans.—Cut the cut- 
lets out of a piece of the best end of a neck of mut- 
ton. They should be less than half an inch thick, 


| and neatly trimmed, with not too much fat left on 
them. Give them a few blows with the bat, and grill 


them on or in front of the fire, which should be clear 
and fierce, so that each cutlet be full of juice whea 
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RECEIPTS. 


Sprinkle with salt, and arrange them in a cir- 





cut. 


eleon the dish, overlapping each other, round a heap | 


of French beans prepared as follows: String the 
beans, but do not cut them. Boil them in plenty of 
salted water. When done drain them thoroughly, 
and toss them in a saucepan for a few minutes with 
a large piece of butter, add parsley finely minced, a 
sprinkling of pepper, and the juice of a lemon. 
Hashed Venison.—Cut some cold haunch or neck 
of venison into thin slices, trimming off all outside 
parts. Put any venison gravy that may be left, the 
bones and trimmings, half a pint of claret, and as 
much stock into a saucepan with four shallots finely 
chopped, four cloves, and a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup; let all this simmer slowly for an hour or 
two, then strain it into a saucepan in which a good 
piece of butter had been amalgamated with a table- 
spoonful of flour, add pepper and salt to taste, and 


when the sauce boils take it off the fire and let it get | 
| stantly turning the onions about with a wooden 
| skimmer, those at the bottom to the top, and vice 


cold, then put into it the slices of venison, and let 
the whole siowly get hot.by the side of the fire. It 
should take a couple of hours. 
tippets of bread fried in butter, and serve red cur- 
rant jelly with it. 

Porridge.—Real Scotch porridge is made thus: Put 
some water on the fire, when it boils throw in a little 
salt, then take some coarse oatmeal, sprinkle slowly 
in with one hand, stir continually with wooden spoon 
till sufficiently thick; serve quickly, eat with milk, 
treacle, or sugar, or butter. The whole time of mak- 
ing should be about half an hour. 

Scotch Broth.—Take a quarter of a pound of beef 
with the ribs in, and put it into a pot with about five 
pints of water (which must be voiling), half a pound 
pearl barley and an ounce of green peas (dried); let 
these boil slowly for half an hour, then take a carrot 
and a turnip, cut them in small squares and put them 
into the pot; also a large leek cut into small pieces. 
The mixture should boil for three hours and twenty 
minutes ; then greens, pulled into small pieces, should 
beadded. While it is boiling it should be skimmed 
frequently; season it with pepper and salt. This 
will make enough for six persons. 

Brunoise.—Take equal parts of carrots, turnips, 
onions, and celery, cut them all in the shape of very 
small dice, put a good piece of butter in a saucepan 
with a little pepper and salt and a teaspoonful of 
powdered lump sugar; toss the carrots in this till 
they begin to take ce ‘.r; then putin the celery, after 
, and then the turnips. When 
all the vegetable. —_2 equally colored, add as much 
stock as you war cup, and set the saucepan by the 
side of the fire to .immer gently for a couple of 
hours, then skim and serve. 

Poached Eggs, with Cream.—One pint of water, 
ane teaspoonful of salt, four teaspoonfuls of vinegar, 
four fresh eggs, half a gill of cream, salt, pepper, 
and pounded sugar to taste, one ounce of butter. 
Put the water, vinegar, and salt into a frying-pan, 
and break each egg into a separate cup; bring the 
water, etc., to boil, and slip the eggs gently into it 
without breaking the yelks. Simmer them from 
three to four minutes, but not longer, and, with a 
slice, lift them out on to a hot dish, and trim the 
edges. Empty the pan of its contents, put in the 
cream, add a seasoning to taste of pepper, salt, and 
pounded sugar ; bring the whole to the boiling-point ; 
then add the butter, broken into small pieces; toss 
the pan around and around till the butter is melted; 
pour it over the eggs, and serve. Toinsure the eggs 
hot being spoiled while the cream, etc., is preparing, 
It is a good plan to warm the cream with the butter, 
ete., before the eggs are poached, so that it may be 
poured over them immediately after they are dished. 


Serve garnished with | 
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PICKLED ONIONS. 

ONE gallon of pickling onions, salt and water, milk ; 
to each half gallon of vinegar, one ounce cf bruised 
ginger, a quarter of a tablespoonful of Cayenne, one 
ounce of allspice, one ounce of whole black pepper, 
a quarter of an ounce of whole nutmeg bruised, eight 
cloves, a@ quarter of an ounce of mace. Gather the 
onions, which should not be too small, when they are 
quite dry and ripe; wipe off the dirt, but do not pare 
them; make a strong solution of salt and water, in:o 
which put the onions, and change this, morning and 
night, for three days, and save the dast brine they 
were putin. Then take the outside skin off, and put 
them intoatin saucepan capable of holding them all, 
as they are always better done together. Now take 
equal quantities of milk and the last salt and water 
the onions were in, and pour this to them; to this 
add two large spoonfuls of salt, put them over the 
fire, and watch them very attentively. Keep con- 


versd ; and let the milk and water run through the 
holes of the skimmer. Remember, the onions must 
never boil, for, if they do, they will be good for no- 
thing; and they should be quite transparent. Keep 
the onions stirred for a few minutes, and, in stirring 
them, be particular not te break them. Then have 
ready a pan with a colander, into which turn the 
onions to drain, covering them with a cloth to keep 
in the steam. Place on a table an old cloth two or 
three times double; put the onions on it when quite 
hot, and over them an old piece of blanket; cover 
this closely over them, to keep in the steam. Let 
them remain till the next day, when they will be 
quite cold, and look yellow and shrivelled; take off 
the shrivelled skins, when they should be as white as 
snow. Put them into a pan, make a pickle of vine 
gar and the remaining ingredients, boil all these up, 
and pour hot over the onionsin the pan. Cover very 
closely to keep in all the steam, and let them stand 
till the following day, when they will be quite cold. 
Put them into jars or bottles well bunged, and a 
tablespoonful of the best olive-oil on the top of each 
jar or bottle. Tie them down with bladder, and let 
them stand in a cool place for a month or six weeks, 
when they will be fit for use. They should be beau- 
tifully white, and eat crisp, without the least softness, 
and will keep good many months. 





SAUCES FOR SALADS. 

English Salad Sauce.—Pound ina mortar the hard- 
boiled yelk of an egg; mix with it a saltspoonful of 
mustard flour, a mashed mealy potato, two dessert- 
spoonfuls each of cream and olive-oil, and a table- 
spoonful of good vinegar. 

Sweet Salad Sauce.—Mix together two good table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil, the raw yelk of an egg, a little 
pepper, one tablespoonful of the best vinegar, a pinch 
of salt, and a dessertspoonful of moist sugar. 

Swiss Salad Dressing.—Pound in a mortar two 
ounces of cheese; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a 
small quantity of salt and pepper, and by degress di- 
lute it with olive-oil. 

Picquante Sauce for Salads.—Two hard-boiled 
yelks of eggs and two raw ditto, mashed smooth, to- 
gether with a tablespoonful each of cream and salad 
oil; add sufficient vinegar to make it pretty sharp. 

Mayonnaise for Salads.—Beat together the juice 
of a lemon and the raw yelks of two eggs; then by 
slow degrees drop in enough oil to convert the com- 
positien into a kind of cream; but stir gently and 
continuously while the oil is being added. Vinegar 
may replace the lemon-juice if more convenient. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


THE “MOTHERS OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


MR. FRANCIS GALTON, well known as a man of 
science, a traveller, and the author of various works, 
among which one on “ Hereditary Genius” has ex- 
cited especial attention, has lately published a small 
volume entitled ** English Men of Science, their Na- 
ture and Nurture,’’ containing many facts and sug- 
gestions of much interest. Mr. Galton made a list 
comprising about a hundred of the most eminent 
scientific men in the British Islands, and proposed 
to them a series of questions on their parentage, 
their education, their mental and physical traits, 
and the origin of their taste for science. His design 
was, as he states, to form, from their replies, a sort 
of “natural history of English men of science,” and 
to ascertain as far as possible the circumstances to 
which their origin and eminence were due. Our 
space will not allow us to follow the author through 
the whole of his disquisitions. We merely remark, 
that, among the conclusions to which he arrives, the 
more important seem to be, that a taste for science 
is very apt to be hereditary; that the old system -of 
education, in which excessive attention was given 
to classical studies, has had a very injurious effect 
on the progress of science ; and that a high condition 
of physical health and strength is an endowment 
very general among scientific men, and seems, in- 
deed, almost essential to their success. 

It is to be feared that the able and ingenious au- 
thor, with the best intentions, has not always suc- 
ceeded, as a scientific investigator should do, in 
keeping his mind free from prejudices, the result of 
preconceived opinions, and that he has been some- 
times led to draw conclusions not warranted by his 
facts. Thus, in touching upon the encouragement 
which men of science have received from their 
parents in their early studies, he invites particular 
attention to “the relatively small encouragement 
received from the mother.” He remarks that “in 
the very numerous answers which have reference to 
parental influence, that of the father is quoted three 
times as often as that of the mother.” This, he 
thinks, judging from other inquiries he has made, 
“would not have been the case if he had been dis- 
cussing the antecedents of literary men, command- 
ers, or statesmen, or, still more, of divines.” The 
author seeks to account for these facts by the men- 
tal peculiarities of the sex. The feminine mind, he 
admits, has special excellences of a high order, and 
the value of its influence in various ways is one 
that he would not underrate; but, in his opinion, 
“that influence is toward enthusiasm and love (as 
distinguished from philanthropy), not toward calm 
judgment, nor, inclusively, toward science. In many 
respects,” he continues, “the character of scientific 
men is strongly anti-feminine ; their mind is directed 
to facts and abstract theories, and not to persons or 
human interests.” 

This reasoning is ingenious and seemingly philo- 
sophical; but, after all, the question arises whether 
there is not a much more simple and natural ex- 
planation of the facts he records, to be fouad in the 
education which women have received. It appears 
that most of the eminent scientific men whose biog- 
raphy Mr. Galton has investigated are over fifty 
years of age. Their mothers, therefore, were edu- 


| 


cated in the early part of this century, when the 
teaching in the best schools for young women was 
restricted to the mere elements of learning, with the 
addition of one or two modern languages and some 
showy accomplishments. Whatever scientific edu. 
cation was then given was to be found only in cok 
leges and training schools for young men. They 
alone had instruction in the higher mathematics, in 
medical science, in engineering, and similar studies 
No one, we are sure, wi!l dispute the assertion that, 
for every woman who then received a scientific edo. 
cation, at least a hundred men had that advantaga 
If the encouragement which parents gave to theif 
children in the pursuit of science had been in the 
same proportion, the answers which Mr. Galton ob 
tained should have referred to the influences of the 
father at least a hundred times as often as to that 


| of the mother; but it appears that they only refer t 


| the former 


influence three times as often. The 
fair inference would seem to be that the natural 


| proclivity of women to scientific studies is much 


greater than that of men, seeing that the disposition 
to encourage such studies in their children exists 


| naturally in them, while in men it has to be evoked 


by the influence of education. 
Persons who dislike statistics are fond of remark. 


| ing that figures may be made to prove anything 





They are certainly very apt to prove exactly the 
thesis which the person who employs them desires 
to maintain. Figures and facts which tell in favor 
of his opinion are noticed, while those of a contrary 
tendency are likely to be overlooked. Mr. Galton, 
like many others, has formed a particular notion of 
the feminine character, and has thus been led to 
deduce an over-hasty inference from the facts whieb 
he has collected, without waiting to consider if there 
might not be other elements which would warrants 
very different conclusion. 





FORTY YEARS AGO, AND NOW. 


A Lapy residing in one of the cities of western, 
New York lately came upon an old letter, dated IM 
1836, in which a friend, who had been commissioned 
to purchase a silk dress for her in a neighboring 
city, informed her of the price. The dress was com 
posed of “sixteen yards of blue-black silk, the best 
the market afforded.” At seven shillings per yard, 
the price was $14; the charge for making and trim 
mings (the dressmaker being the best in the city) 
was $4.13; and thus the total expense was only $18.18 
A comparison of this with present prices has drawn 
forth the opinion that the so-called extravagance of 
ladies in modern times is owing to circumstances 
over which they have no control—the existing high ' 
prices of work, materials, etc., compared with those 
of forty yearsago. The writer adds: “ From present 
recollection and experience, I am confident an in 
come of a thousand dollars a year, to commence 
housekeeping with, then was quite as ample as four 
thousand a year now. So, perhaps, it is not alto 
gether right to be always reminding our young peo 
ple of how nicely we dressed and how comfortably 
we lived on a quarter of what it takes to keep them. 
I am sure I could not now, for seventy-two dollars 
and fifty cents, procure so good a dress as was my 


| lovely blue-black silk, beautifully made and trimmed, 
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cents.”’ 

These remarks are true and just in their way, and 
are certainly well and kindly meant towards the 
“young people,” who, we dare say, are not naturally 
more inclined to extravagance than their mothers 


and grandmothers were in their day. But there is | 


another side to the question. It should be remem- 


bered that the advance in prices, both of clothing | 


and food, has been mainly in what may be classified 
as luxuries. 
very important article of flour, are no dearer now 
than they were forty years ago. A family might 
live now—and many respectable families do live— 


quite as comfortably, if not as showily, on a thou- 


sand dollars a year, as they could have done at that 
time. But the difference between their style of liv- 
ing and that of their wealthier neighbors must be 
far greater now than it would have been at the for- 
mer period. The number of rich people and the size 
ef fortunes have greatly increased. A fashion of 
lavish ex pense and display, in houses, furniture, and 
dress, has become general. The heads of a family— 
for the husbands, to say truth, are often as much in 
fault as the wives—who could by strict economy, 
and by being content with a humbler dwelling and 
surroundings, make the smaller income sufficient 
for their wants, find themselves, even with four 
times the amount, pinched and embarrassed in their 
efforts to keep up a style of living on a level with 
that of their rich and fashionable friends. Will our 
Centennial help to bring us back to the times of re- 
publican plainness, and, we may add, of Spartan 
digestions, when Benjamin Franklin will entertain 
the magnates of his day with a supper of bread and 
butter and cucumbers, without forfeiting his good 
repute as one of the most genial and generous of 
men ? 





THE ART OF COOKERY. 

THERE is an old story of a man who travelled 
around the world in search of Happiness, and found 
her at last seated upon his own hearthstone. This 
fable, which is found in many languages, is the chron- 
icle af a wide-spread experience—the experience, to 


wit, that men and women habitually place their hopes | 


and desires so high, upon some object so unattain- 
able, that they squander life in vain pursuit; while 
ail the time the elements of usefulness, happiness, 
and content were all around them, and needed only 
their awakened interest to be formed into an envi- 
able life. Perhapsa young girl, fresh from the higher 
studies of a school or absorbed in the pleasures of so- 
dety, would regard the art of cookery with a dis- 
dainful eye, yet we venture to say there is no one of 
the fine arts which has so largely contributed to the 
pleasure of maukind. We grant that the pleasure 
in one case is of a much lower order than in the 
ather: but, to counterbalance this objection, it may 
be justly said that while sculpture and painting are 
refinements of civilization, good cookery is a neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of health. 

Science has taught us that there is a continuous 
imheritance by each generation of the mental and 
Physical conditions of the preceding; that healthy 
parents, as a rule, have healthy children, and vice 
versa ; and that the effects of a bad babit and condi- 
tion of body may go down to remote descendants. 
This gives our physical state, and the mental affec- 
tions induced by it, a very serious aspect. They are 
themselves the result of bygone acts and agencies 
ina remote past: and every act of our own which 
tends to change them will make its influence felt for 
all future time. Thus tne prevalence of dyspepsia 
aimoug Americans is simply the result of a century 


and costing altogether eighteen dollars and thirteen | 
| Europe healthy and hearty, from an equable tem- 


perature, out-of-door work, and meals which, though 
| coarse enough, were well cooked and nutritious. In 


Plain cottons, for example, and the | 


of bad cookery. Our forefathers came here from 


a new and far more trying climate, with extreme 
variations of cold and heat, and many of them fol- 
lowing sedentary occupations that called, above all 
| things, for good food, they came to neglect the most 
necessary of precautions; and in the fifth or sixth 
| generation, the sins of the father have been visited 
on the children. More especially have women suf- 
| fered. Having very little opportunity for exercise, 
much confined at home, and with many petty wor- 
ries of the household to affect them, their only chance 
for health was in quiet, regular, well-cooked meals. 
| These they did not have; and the result is painfully 
evident to all husbands, mothers, and doctors. It is 
not too much to say that American women as a class 
are the victims of chronic dyspepsia. 

Fortunately the evil has now become so intolerable 
that the remedy is being sought in earnest. The 
laws of hygiene are being preached with a vigor 
and success entirely new. The importance of venti- 
lation and exercise begins to be understood, and with 
it that of good cookery. Chemistry has analyzed 
the constituents of our food, and shown the effect of 
each upon health and bodily habits; and the pro- 
cesses of roastiny, boiling, frying, and stewing have 
been thoroughly explained. Schools of cookery have 
| been formed, and exhibitions given of the proficiency 
of their scholars. Above all, the pest of ignorant 
servants has forced ladies to go down into their own 
kitchens to superintend, if not to execute. 

There can be no more important subject. The 
stomach is the centre of life. When it is sick the 
whole body suffers in sympathy. What great work 
can be achieved, what great. result produced bya 
woman suffering half the time. from dyspepsia, and 
thinking the other half how she shall avoidit? We 
have tried, like the schoolmen of the middle ages, to 
divorce mind and body, to exalt one at the expense 
of the other; and nature has warned us that they 
are inseparable companions. Here is an occupation 
ready to the hand of every girl who wants something 
todo. Let her study cookery as a science, and prac- 
tise itasanart. On the one side, it will lead her dl- 
rectly to chemistry and physiology; on the other, it 
will fit her to be the mistress of a household. There 
is no necessity that she should put on the apron or 
wield the frying-panall her life; but let her servants 
know that they are working for one who understands 
the process as well as appreciates the results, and 
who, upon an emergency, could broil and bake with 
the best. If women are to be efficient, capable, and 
healthy members of society, it must be by regularity 
of living, plenty of fresh air and exercise, and the 
cultivation of the art of cookery. 


- 








A DISTINGUISHED FaMILy.—The descendants of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan may well be reckoned by 
Mr. Galton among his most notable examples of * he- 
reditary genius.’’ Lord Dufferin, the present Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada—who is a great-grandson 
of the famous orator and author—judged by his en- 
tertaining work, “Letters from High Latitudes,” 
and his public speeches, seems to have inherited no 
small share of his ancestor’s varied talents. His 
aunt, Mrs. Norton, the poetess, has a large measure 
of the imaginative power for which Sheridan was 
noted. She was Caroline Elizabeth Sheridan, second 
daughter of the orator’s only son, Thomas Sheridan, 
and younger sister of Helen Selina Sheridan, who 
became Lady Dufferin, and was the present Lord 
Dufferin’s mother. The English papers mention that 
Mrs. Norton has narrowly escaped losing the najae 
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which she has made so well known, and becoming 
Lady Grantiey. Her husband died recently. If he 
had lived a few months longer, the death of his elder 
brother would have made him Lord Grantley. The 
title now gues to Mrs. Norton's eldest son, Thomas 
Brinsley Norton. Mrs. Norton's genius has given 
her a higher position than any title could bestow. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER:— 


Boston, Oct. 29, 1875. 
THE singing of the childrem in our public schools 





continues, as established by Professor Mason. Un- 
doubtedly it is a good arrangement; in many ine 
stances giving the only opportunity the children | 
have for vocal culture. Whether the custom extends 
throughout the State, I cannot say, but I think it | 
does; at all events, it is prevalent in the towns near | 
Boston. 

The Handel and Haydn Society here, which was | 
formed some sixty years ago, has been the rallying | 
point of musical taste, from time to time half dying 
out and losing place in the public heart, and bright- | 
ening again, as some renowned vocalist gave it im- | 
pulse and interest for the many. The great musical | 
festival some years ago, conceived and carried out 
by Gilmore, made a new era in choral efficiency in | 
Boston, and, indeed, in the Northern States. In | 
preparation for that momentous event, societies 
were formed in all the principal cities and towns for* 
the advancement of vocal culture, and the education | 
necessary to admission on that great occasion con- 
tributed largely to the general interest inthe subject | 
and consequent efficiency of our choral music. 

Classical music is very fashionable, and, if one may 
judge by the crowded audiences at the Apollo Club, 
the Cecilia, the Boylston, and other first-class musi- 
cal entertainments, the people are of a decidedly 
musical turn. Yet there are so many reasons for 
going to a concert, besides the obvious one, that even 
the “Harvard Symphony,” always crowded, and al- | 
ways with a programme addressed to the highest 
understanding of art, must in many instances fail of 
appreciation. One must allow for a large number 
who affect a delight they do not feel; for a still 
larger who are in the process of musical education ; 
for many who listen with uncritical emotion, and a 
thorough, childlike enjoyment of music, an enjoy- 
ment which does not depend on education, though 
education would doubtless increase it. These last 
are born to their enjoyment, by the delicacy of their 
hearing, and without caring for methods. 





A LEARNED QUEEN.—The eminent legists of Eu- 
rope and America, who lately assembled in Holland 
to discuss the reform of international law, had the 
good fortune to find themselves at a court where 
their learning and abilities would be appreciated. | 
The Queen of Holland gave them a “reception,” 
which aust have been highly gratifying. A corre- 
spondent of a London paper who was present states 
that the queen was able to address her guests, and 
that with fluency, in almost every language spoken 
in Europe. There was, on this occasion, but one ex- 
esption. On receiving the Hungarian delegates, she 
addressed these gentlemen in Latin, expressing her 
regret that she had not studied the language of Hun- 
gary. He adds:— ; 


“ T had the good fortune bo be near her majesty at 
the time, and satisfied myself that she was able to 
speak with equal fluency to the German, French, 
English, Danish, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and Swed- 
ish delegates. To each of the guests the queen said 
some few words, or entered into conversation with 
those whose reputation has placed them on a higher 
level of intellectual life.” 











FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
SABBATH MORNING. 
THE DAY AFTER NEW YEAR. 


WELCOME, welcome, quiet morning 
l’ve no task, nv toil to-day; 

Now the Sabbath morn returning 
Says a week has passed away. 


When the six days’ work is pressing, 
Oft we’re sad and sore distressed ; 
But the seventh en Be holy blessing— 
** Noah's dove’’—brings peace and rest. 
Let me think how time is gliding; 
Seon the longest life departs; 
Nothing earthly is abiding, 
Save the love of human hearts. 


Love to God, and to our neighbor 
Makes our purest happiness: 

Vain the strife, the care, the labor, 
Though all earth we could possess. 


Swift + ! childhood’s dreams are passing, 
Like the startled doves they fly, 

Or bright clouds each other chasing, 
Over yonder quiet sky. 

Soon we ‘ll hear Earth's flattering story, 
Soon its visions will be mine— 

Shall I covet wealth and glory ? 
Shall I bow at pleasure’s shrine ? 

No, my God—one prayer I raise thee, 
From my young and happy heart: 

Never let me cease to praise thee, 
Never from thy love depart. 


Then, when years have gathered o’er me, 
And the world is dark and dim, 

Heaven's bright realms will rise before me, 
There I'll sing life’s morning hymn. 


THE BRIGHT HEARTH. 


Now the gloomy winter days, 
Clouds and storms are coming on, 

But our cheerful hearth doth blaze 
Brighter than the summer sun. 


Here, my mother, we can stay 
With thee, in this pleasant room; 
Who would ask abroad to play, 
When so cheerful is their home ? 


Soft the song of summer bird, 

Sweet the breath of summer flower; 
But a kind, a loving word 

Comes with sweeter, softer power. 


Mother, when thy loving voice 
Checks or cheers, we will obey, 
And be silent, or rejoice 
Through this stormy, gloomy day. 


When the evening shades appear, 
Brighter still will be our hearth, 
For our father will be here, 
And his smile will cheer the mirth. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Hon. W. E. Forster, of England, says in the Lon- 
don Times that he was in America a short time ago, 
and he believes that no one who travelled in the large 
towns of the United States would feel that we im 
England had any reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the establishment of a high-grade school for girls 
with 1400 pupils. In America many such school 
could be seen in active operation. Another feature 
which impressed itself upon the visitor to that coun- 
try was the enormous number of the women who 
were teachers in comparison with what was the case 
in England. In Philadelphia, in the whole of the 
high schools, there certainly were ten women teach 
ers for one man, and in some towns he believed there 
were as many as fifteen to one in favor of the women 
teachers. Nothing could be more admirzble than 
the moral power which these women teachers exe® 
cised over their pupils. Over and over again he had 
gone into schools filled with big boys, and they were 
completely under command. In the matter of see- 
ondary education for girls in large towns, America 
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was decidedly ahead of England, and it was with | 
surprise and envy that he entered one high school | 
after another, and saw how easily a first-class educa- 
tion was attained by girls and young women. 


BisHop POTTER’S MEMORIAL House.—The Memo- 
rial House is supported by voluntary contributions, 
but the nucleus of an endowment fund has recently 
been formed by a donation of $8000, received from a 
lady through Bishop Hare. The widow of Bishop 
Payne, the missionary to Africa, has consented to 
become the House-mother, and will enter upon her 
duties in November. Mrs. Payne is eminently fitted 
for this work. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF YOUNG MEN.—These 
are said to number 850 in the United States, with 
over 100,000 members. 

WoMAN’s GENIUs.—Eight colleges of Iowa recently 
participated in an oratorical contest at Des Moines, 
and the prize was awarded to Miss Evelyn M. Chap- 
man, of Simpson Centenary College, over seven com- 
petitors of the other sex. The college she represents 
is the youngest collegiate institution in the State. 

ALEXANDER JeEssup, of Sheffield, England, has 
given $60,000 for the erection and support of a new 
hospital for women in that town. 


Literary Aotices. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

THE GOLDEN TRESS. ‘translated from the 
French of Fortune Du Boisgobey, author of “ Les 
Collets Noirs,” ete. The French surpass the world 
in the art of romancing. They will take the most 
improbable or inconsequential plot, and weave it 
into a story which shall not only seem consistent, 
but be of surpassing interest. The novel before us 
is one of this character. The reader will be spell- 
bound from the time when he opens at the first 
page, until he closes the book at the end. It is un- 
fortunate that the story is not well translated. 


From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WILD HYACINTH. <A Novel. By Mrs. Ran- 
doiph, author of ‘‘Gentiana,” ete. A story of Eng- 
lish life, written with tolerable ability, and with 
sufficient intricacy of plot to interest the reader. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF DAVY 
CROCKETT. An Autobiography. 

LIFE IN PARIS; or, The Adventures of Alfred De 
Rosann in the French Metropolis. By George W. 
M. Reynolds. 

THE OPERA DANCER; or, The Mysteries of Fe- 
male Lifein London. By George W. M. Reynolds. 

From Henry C. Lxa, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. October, 1875. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D. Assisted by 1. Minis Hays, M. D. 


From Harrer & BRoTuERs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. Sermons Delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. By T. De Witt Talmage. 
author of “Sports that Kill,” ete. The Rev. Mr. 
Talmage stands in the front rank of modern preach- 
ers. His utterances are eagerly listened to by thou- 
sands every week. His sermons are practical and 








plain in character, and finished in style, and, being 
issued in book form, they will reach a far larger 
audience than they did in their utterance. This vol 
ume contains quite a collection of them, on miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Virginia W. 
Johnson, author of ‘‘The Calderwood Secret,” ete. 
This is a large, handsome volume, in crimson and 
gold. Itis profusely and most beautifully illustrated, 
and the story is such a one as will please all read- 
ers, from the youngest to the oldest. There can be 
no handsomer holiday gift for a boy or girl than this. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. This, 
as its title indicates, is an Irish story. It is of su- 
perior merit, seizing upon the reader’s attention at 
the very outset, and holding him enthralled until the 
closing page. 

HUGH MELTON. A Story. By Katherine King, 
author of “‘Our Detachment,” etc. An Englisa 
story of ordinary excellence, illustrated by a number 
of full-page engravings. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EX- 
CHANGE. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Logic and Political Economy in the 
Owens College, Manchester, England. Perhaps book 
was never issued more timely than this. Just now 
we as a people are so divided in our opinions con- 
cerning money, and what should constitute exchange, 
that it will do us all good to read an authentic work 
on the subject. This book, written by an English- 
man, gives the English view of the currency ques- 
tion, which it is not necessary for us to accept; bué 
the solid information which it conveys concerning 
everything that pertains to money, exchange, and 
banking will be of practical value to us in making 
up our minds upon the question. 

BRIGADIER FREDERICK. A Novel. By Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. This is a story of the late Franco- 
German war, romantic in its character, and of ex- 
ceeding interest. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

SEVENOAKS. A Story of To-Day. By J. G. 
Holland, author of “Arthur Bonnycastle.” Illus 
trated. This story is already somewhat familiar to 
the public through the medium of Scribner's Month- 
ly, and has provoked criticism, both favorable and 
otherwise. In our opinion, Dr. Holland is more of 
an essayist than a novelist. While his stories are 
filled with choice thoughts, they sometimes drag in 
interest. Neither do his characters possess any 
great degree of naturalness. Nevertheless, the story 
will be widely read, and is deserving of an elevated 
place among American fictitious literature. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, N. Y., through 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Phila- 
delphia :— 

COULYNG CASTLE. By Agnes Giberne. So 
much care and labor of preparation has been put 
into this story, that we do not wonder at its excel- 
lence. It is based upon the biography of Lord Cob. 
ham, who suffered death under Henry V. for Lollardy 
and treason: and the author has been able to correct 
mistakes of names and dates which have confused 
careful historians. The style throughout is that of 
the fifteenth century, and the most stirring scenes 
of Lord Cobham’s life are well interwoven witk a 
story of humble life. We commend it to our readers 
as far surpassing the standard of its class. 

ELSIE’S SANTA CLAUS. By the author of the 
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“Bessie Books.’’ Miss Mathews has a ready pen, and 
keeps up the interest of her readers well. This book 
carries on the history of one of “Miss Ashton’s 
girls,’ of whom some of our readers have heard. It 
tells how two orphan girls worked their way along 
through many weary months, secured friends and 
helpers by their quiet goodness, and finally found a 
pleasant home. 

BRENTFORD PARSONAGE. By the author of 


“Win and Wear” series. This is a pleasant story | 
of a “new parsonage ;” how a minister and his wife | 


came to their charge, and found their way into the 
hearts of their people. It is easily and pleasantly 
written. 

FRED AND ELSIE. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 

THE ODD ONE. By A. M. M. Payne. 

The children of to-day certainly have a very much 
better time than those of the last generation, if we 
may judge from the number of books written for 
their reading, and published in the best of print and 
paper. We should not like to calculate how many 





Thanksgiving, and altogether filled up their days in 
a way very delightful to the youthful mind, though, 
perhaps, not the best preparative for the future, 
The bock is healthy and bright in tone, but we must 
suggest a doubt whether, after all, the old plan is not 
better, of giving children something to read which 
shall leave behind it some residuum of useful infor. 
mation. It need not be dull or sermonizing, but if it 
is about real things and occurrences a little out of 
the child’s daily life, there will always remain a solid 
gaintothereader. Mayne Reid's books, for instance, 
which used to be such popular stories, were full of 
information about the habits and life of animals, 


| which was the more readily remembered that it was 
| woven into an interesting narrative. 


the Messrs. Carter send out yearly; but all that they | 


issue find hosts of readers. 

BREAD ANDORANGES. The Rapids of Niagara. 
By the author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.”’ Miss 
Warner’s earliest stories are well known, and have 
long been favorites among children and those of 
larger growth. These books belong to aseries, each 
illustrating a petition of the Lord’s Prayer. Miss 
Warner is an earnest Christian, and inculcates a 
high standard of excellence. We fear, however, 
that, in allowing her children to criticise the con- 
duct of their elders, there is danger of promoting 
among them a precocious spiritual pride. 


From THE LEONARD Scott PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York:— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. October, 1875. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Octo- 
ber, 1875. : 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. October, 1875. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Octo- 
ber, 1875. 

The Quarterlies of this autumn are exceedingly 
interesting. They are peculiarly adapted for long 
and exhaustive essays and criticisms, for which our 
weeklies have not space ; essays which shall embrace 
a wide subject, and be worthy of permanent preser- 
vation. In the British, for instance, we find two 


| eray's fairy stories. 


| and of thoughtfulness. 





excellent papers—one on the atomic theory of Lucre- | 


tius, showing in how many particulars the Latin 
poet-philosopher anticipated a famous modern the- 
ory; and one on the poetry of Tennyson, at once 
appreciative and critical. No library table is fur- 
nished without the Quarterlies. 
part of the intellectual history of England, and their 
continued vitality shows that they have adapted 
themselves to the varying conditions of the age. 

BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. Au- 
gust to October, 1875. Blackwood isstill marked with 
wondefful consistency, by the hearty, breezy breath, 
and bluff Toryism of Christopher North, combined 
with modern research and thoroughness. The lead- 
ing article for August, “The State of the French 
Army,” has attracted wide notice, and its oonclu- 
sions have never been disputed. The author shows 
that the French army is still ruled by the spirit of 
favoritism and inefficiency which prostrated it in 
the last war. The article on “ Rivers” is thoroughly 
enjoyable. 


From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through J. B. 
Lipprncort & Co,. Philadelphia :— 

JOLLY GOOD TIMES. By P. Thorne. The chil- 
dren who had “jolly good times” lived in the coun- 
try on a farm, and hunted for eggs, sledded, kept 





NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS. By Susan Coolidge. 
Of this book we can speak with more unqualified 
commendation. Miss Coolidge writes with ease, and 
her stories have a bright, pleasant flow of incident 
which carries on the attention of the reader. This 
volume is made up of nine “nursery rhymes” turned 
into stories—somewhat in the fashion of Miss Thack. 
The children do not talk bad 
grammar, and hare some tincture of good manners 
Altogether, “Nine Little 
Guslings” is a very pleasant book. 

From LItTgELL & Gay, Boston:— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. If we were limited to 
one “ weekly,’’ we should undoubtedly choose Littell, 
for the simple reason that in it we should find the 
cream of twenty magazines. No better eclectic ex- 
ists, and in no surer way can the man or woman who 
is debarred from the originals keep fully posted in 
the intellectual movement of England. Scientific 
papers, history, criticism, story—every literary taste 
will find its appropriate food, the best of its kind. 
We look forward with the sincerest pleasure to the 
weekly appearance of the gray cover. 


| Goven’s Srm-@haic. 


JANUARY, 1876. 


THE NEw YEAR.—The birth of a new year is to 
every one of us the birth of a new hope and an un 
tried possibility. The old Time, with his sorrows 
and disappointments, his sins and his mistakes, has 
died away into the irrevocable past, and all the loss 
and error he bore with him are as irrevocable. The 
new Time stands before us radiant with joyful pos- 





Their history is | sibilities, rich in the potential blessings of the future. 


We do not know what treasure it will bestow on us, 
yet we all believe it will bestow some. We cannot 
tell what long-worn wounds it will heal, nor what 
troubles and cares it will fling out of our path, like 
the briers and weeds of autumn; yet we all hope that 
we shall come to the end of the year with a lighter 
burden strapped to our backs than that which we are 


| bearing at the beginning. 


To our many old friends who still cling to us, to the 
many new ones who are crowding our subscription 
lists this year of our country’s centennial jubilee, we 
send a “Happy New-Year” greeting. The “ Happy 
New-Year” which we send we know cannot be real- 
ized by every one. But we wish it all the same. The 
new year is a fresh start not only for ourselves but 
for our neighbors, and the hopes for its happiness 
seem to be intensified by being shared with others. 

It is a ‘hope with us that this new year will be the 
grandest in our nation’s history. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will be in our midst; from the four 
quarters of the world will they come to witness the 
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progress that has been made by a nation in arts, sei- 
ences, and manufactures—a nation without a paral- 
jel, in its growth and advancement. 


ILLUSYRATIONS.—Can anything be grander than the | 


illustrated title-page for the new volume, commemo- 
rative of the nation’s centennial birthday? “The 
Land we Live in, 1876.” On it are engraved Indepen- 
dence Hall, the old Liberty Bell, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, the Capitol at Washington, Memorial Hall, 
Washington's Monument in front of Independence 
Hall, a railroad train advancing across the great 
prairies of the west, a caravan marching to the Black 
Hills, and a steamboat. Could we have done better? 

Then there is a beautiful Chromo representing Au- 
tumnin allits glory. Though not exactly seasonable, 
itisa relief from the cold surroundings out-of-doors 
to gaze upon it. 

The steel plate is one that reflects credit on the 
artist that executed it. 

A plate printed in blue of coiffures is another em- 
bellishment that beautifies this number. 

An engraving of the “* Women’s Pavilion,” at the 
Centennial Grounds. This is certainly one of the 
finest buildings of its size that has been erected out 
there, and reflects great credit on the taste of the 
ladies having it in charge. We have given it here in 
order to complete the series of pictures in our Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery, it not having been erected at the 
time the latter work was printed. 

The colored fashion-plate, the extension sheet of 
fashions, and a great variety of other engravings 
make this opening number of the new volume the 
best illustrated number we have ever issued. 

GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—We conceive that no well 
reguiated family can do without this magazine; of 
one thing we are certain, there will be a serious rup- 
ture in the Zribune family whenever it fails to come 
asa regular visitor.— Tribune, Oxford, Ind. 

That is so, Mr. Tribune. We have the conceit to 
believe that your family will not be alone in that 
matter. The husband or lover who will net renew 
his subscription after reading our announcements of 
the beautiful premiums that accompany the Book, 
deserves no peace. 


CENTENNIAL ART GALLERY.—Any person not a 
subscriber to the Book can have a copy of this hand- 
some volume sent to his or her address on remitting 
to the office of the Lapy's Book the price, $1: the 
postage, of course, paid by the publisher. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—What better proof of its 
high merits could be given than its long and prosper- 
ous career? How many imitations it has seen come 
into existence, drag along a brief and dubious life, 
and then expire! 
spared to the management, this magazine will flour- 
ish, and when he lays down his earthly work, we 
hope that a worthy successor may receive his man- 
tle. Already great preparations are being made for 
the coming year, and a beautiful Chromo premium— 
hot a cheap affair—-will be given to every subscriber. 
—Journal, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE thousands of ladies who use *LATRD’s BLOOM 


or YoutH” keep their own counsel, and all their | 
admirers suppose that complexions so perfectly 


hatural in appearance must be nature’s own. Sold 
by all druggists. ; 


WE have said, truthfully, too, so many good thin 
of GopEY that nothing is left’ for us > am save fo 
reiterate our previous statements, that nothing dull 
can be found within its pages, and if in the length or 
qreadth of the land there can be found one lady who 
$ hot a subscriber, let her become so at once by ad 
dressin g the publisher.— Review, Quincy, Il. 


But as long as L. A. Godey is | 


PREMIUMS FOR 1876!—All our arrangements are 
complete for furnishing to our subscribers for 1876 
as premiums the best Chromos that we have ever 
offered. When we commenced the premium busi- 
ness, we assured our friends that no expense would 
be spared to lead in this feature, and it did not take 
us long tosucceed. Our principal Chromo is always 
an original one, as we purchase the subject from 
| the painter, at a heavy cost, and then have it repro- 
duced in Chromo. By this our subscribers will per- 
ceive that there is no other way to procure it but by 
| subscribing to the Lapy’s Book. In addition to the 
| Chromos as premiums, we have collected in a form 
| like the Lapy’s Book a number of historical pictures 
| (printed from steel plates in our possession) bearing 
| on events thav took place in this country over 100 
| years ago; also views of the principal Centennial 
buildings. The whole forms an elegant gallery of 
engravings for the centre-table during the Centen- 
nial year. 

See advertisement on colored slip for the terms at 
| which these elegant premiums can be procured. 

GopEyY’s LapDy’s Book is filled with much to in- 
| struct, interest, and please everybody. If carefully 
read, the information derived from a single number 
will often save enough to the subscriber to pay for a 
whole year’s subscription. GODEY’s LaDy’s Book 
| does not contain the usual dull trash generally found 
| in publications of this kind, but is filled with every- 
thing thatis bright and pleasant; thereis not a dark 
corner in it. In addition to the Chromo premium, 
the publisher has collected in a form like the Lapy’s 
Book, a number of historical pictures bearing on 
| events that took place in this country over one hun- 
dred years ago; also, views of the principal Centen- 
nial buildings. The whole forms an elegant gallery 
of engravings for the centre-table during the Cen- 
tennial year. These the publisher offers as a pre- 
mium in place of the Chromo to any of his three 
dollar subscribers who prefer it.—Citizen, Andover, 
New York. 





CLUBBING.—Let no one suppose for a moment, that, 
because the January number is issued, it is too late 
to make up clubs for the new year. Clubs are 
always in time, but we like to have them as soon as 
possible, to avoid delay in sending parties their 
books. There can be no cheaper clubbing than that 
offered by the Lapy’s Book, for the reasen that we 
give one-third more reading matter and engravings, 
and more costly embellishments, than a low-priced 
magazine can afford to give. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s BooK.—As a standard magazine 
teeming with good reading, and page upon page o 
matter useful and suggestive to the househoid, it is 
to-day, what it has been for many years, a leading 
periodical.— Gazette, Lewistown, Pa. 

Tue following is said to be the inscription on a 
tombstone at Fredericksburg, Virginia:— 

‘Here lies the body of Edward Helder, practitioner 
in physie and chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, 
England, in the year of our Lord 1542. Was contem- 
porary with and one of the ——— to the body 
of William Shakspeare. After a brief illness his 
spirit ascended in the year of our Lord i618, aged 
seventy-six.” 








Wrme Awake Youtn’s Parer —For judicious ed- 
iting, select and popular contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining reading, the Youth's Companion has 
no superior among the youth’s publications. 


THE publishers of GopEy’s LADY’s BOOK are offer- 
ing a charming Chromo, entitled “The Morning 
| Call,” in connection with that excellent magazine, 
both free of postage. at $3. The Chromo is worthy 
| of a place in any home, and of course every lady who 
has ever read the Lapy’s Book will not be without 

' it in the house.—Republican, Angola, Ind. 
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MRS. LOUIS A. GODEY. 


From the Proor-SHEET, published by Collins & 
M’ Leester, of this city, we quote the following trib- 
ute to the memory of Mrs. Godey :— 


“It is with profound sadness that we announce 
the death of the wife of our honored friend, Louis 
A. Godey, the proprietor of the Lapy's BOOK. Mrs. 
Godey was a woman of rare merit. Warm hearted, 
full of charity, and seeking opportunity, in season 
and out of season, to do good to others, especially to 
unprotected children, her kind and benevolent coun- 
tenance will be sadly missed in every circle in which 
she moved. She was one of the sturdiest props of 
the Foster Home, one of the institutions of this city 
in which a vast deal of good has for years been done 
in an unostentatious way: and apart from her be- 
reaved family, and her associates in her favorite 
charity, there are probably none who will so lovingly 
eherigh her memory as the little ones for whose 
happiness she so unceasingly cared. She had, in an 
caltnent degree, that inborn courtesy, that delicate 
appreciation of others, which constitutes the tho- 


rough lady and her loss is a calamity to many be- | 
usban 


sides her d and children. Tender sympathy 
and words oi condolence cannot assuage the pang 
left in the heart of her bereaved companion, but by 
showing him that his grief is shared »y his many, 
very many friends, they may measurably soften the 
impression of his irreparable less.” 

In this just and considerate notice, the allusion to 
her devotion to the interests of the Foster Home 
has a significance of which the writer could scarcely 
have been aware. The zeal which she exhibited in 
behalf of the institution was stimulated by a pro- 
found sympathy with its objects. To render to the 
Home the utmost assistance in her power, and to en- 
hance its claims in the estimation of others, was her 
life work. The needs of the institution she felt to 
be her own personal needs, and shé seemed to feel 
neither pleasure nor rest except in supplying them. 
Her self-sacrificing nature was at times manifested 
conspicuously. Not content with steady and liberal 


Mgssrs. I. L. Cracrx & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa, 
who are the manfacturers and sole proprietors of the 
world-renowned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, having had 
their attention called to the frequent letters in the 
“Arm-Chair” regarding their soap, authorize us to 
say that they will send a sample by mall to any lady 
desiring to test its merits for herself, upon receipt of 





| 15 cents to pay postage. They make no charge for 


the soap; the money exactly pays the postage. We 
would like to have all who test the soap write us 


' their honest opinion of it for publication in the Arm. 


| pared with it. 


' mend Dobbins’ Electric Soap as bein 


Chair. 

DEAR GopeY: We have used no other soap but 
Dobbins’ Electric for the last eight years for ordi 
nary purposes. It is the ne plus ultra of all soaps in 
the market. We also consider it the alphabet of all 
soaps, as one bar will do three weeks’ washing for 
an ordinary sized family. And then its purity en- 
ables the laundress to use it in washing the finest 
fabrics without the slightest danger. 

Bald Mount, Pa. Mrs. H. S. CooPpEr. 


DEAR “GODEyY’s”: I can with pieasure recom. 
the very best 
soap I ever used. I have used it for five years, and 
found it the best labor-saving and least destructive 
soap Lever saw. There is no other soap to be com. 
It will go farther than three bars of 
any soap I ever tried, and am very anxious that 
others should be benefited by it. I know that clothes 


| will wear longer, wash easier, and retain their white. 


donations, and arduous personal service, so close did | 
the Home lie to her heart that, on one occasion, when | 


the requisite funds were not forthcoming, she herself 
advanced for a considerable period the means to 
support it. 

In the subjoined note, allusion is made to put- 
ting the building in thorough repair. For the cost 
of these repairs, amounting altogether to the con- 
siderable sum of $1755, the money was left by Mrs. 
Godey. Her compassion and tenderness for the little 
ones whom she had been signally influential in shel- 
tering, and the earnest and benevolent spirit that 


prompted all her actions, so deeply impressed the | 


hearts of others that she yet lives in the deeds of her 
honored and beloved partner, whose munificent gift 


to the Home invited the following acknowledg- | 


ment :— 


Mr. GODEY—SiR: At a meeting of the managers 
of * Foster Home” held October 5th, a resolution was 
passed, expressive of their united thanks to you for 
your very liberal and valuable donation of ‘a $5000 
mortgage, also for your kind consideration in put- 
ting the Home in such thorough repair. 

NorrIs, Secretary pro tem. 
A FRIEND. 

INVESTIGATION has shown that not only persons of 
great mental capacity but also lunatics occasionally 
possess brains which are considerably heavier than 
the average brains possessed by ordinary but sane 
people. 

WHEN postal cards are sent to the office of the 
Lapy’s BOoK by our friends, we request that they 


| week, but gave it a good trial this week. 
| alland more than recommended. 


ness better with Dobbins’ Electric than with any 


other soap ever made, 
East China, Mich. Mrs. W. D. Hart. 


DEAR ARM CHAIR: I sent for and received a sam. 
ple bar of Dobbin’s Electric Soap too late ba 
Indeed, no word 
that I can say will do it justice. Three o our 
cers have promised to send for it, but I want a box 
of my own. Am foing to get all the dealers here to 
get it, and have all their customers try it. 

Emporium, Pa. Mrs. A. M. LAGGARD, 

DEAR “GopDEY’s”: I like Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
very inuch, having got a sample by mail for fifteen 
cents, and Iam going to get a box of it. 

r, Towu. Mrs. H. C. PEARSE, 

NEW SHEET MUSIC FOR THE Ho.timays, published 
by J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden St., Phila 
delphia, to whom all orders must be addressed, and 
the music will be sent by return mail free of postage. 
Christmas Bells, very pretty ringing quartette or 
chorus, by Stewart, 30 cents. While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night, grand anthem, 
with solos, duet, and quartette, by W. H. W. Darley, 
60. Another Year, pretty New Year’s song, by Glo 
ver, 20. Around the Fire, spirited Christmas song 
and chorus, 30. Skating on the Pond, very seasona 
ble, by Hackelton, 30. Over the Ice we Fly, % 
Now the Days are all Gone Over, song for the close 
of the Year, by Holloway, 25. Under the Mistletoe, 
by Glover, 25. 

Also, Winter Waltz, by Spencer, with elegant pit 
ture title, 40. Holiday Hours, bagatelle, introducing 
Glover’s beautiful melody of Under the Mistletoe, 
with-a showy picture title, 40. Frozen Rill Polka 
Schottische, lively and dashing, 30. Starry Night 
Galop, by Holloway, 20. Kriss Kringle Rondo, by 


| Oesten, 20. Kriss Kringle March, by Fawcette, with 


characteristic picture, 50. Snowflakes, Brinley Rich- 
ards’ exquisite fantasie, with splendid snow scene 
for title, 50. Teachers and academies supplied at 
the usual discount. 

New Musie Book for Sunday Schools.—“ Sweet 
Spices for the Suaday School,” by J. C. Beckel, com 


| taining 48 pages, including several Christmas carols 
| and hymns, will be sent to any address on receipt of 


write the name of their town and State on the card. | 


In most cases the post-office stamp is very indis- 
tinct. 


15 cents. Address Mr. Holloway. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has been for several years 
a prisoner to her room from illness and overwork. 
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HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY for January.— 
This is the 157th monthly number of this favorite 
periodical, and begins the fourteenth year of its 
publication. We claim for it that it is the oldest and 
best musical periodical of its kind published in this 
country. Persons at a distance can subscribe to it 
with safety, knowing that it is firmly established, 
and that they will get all their numbers. We con- 
tinue to prepay the postage this year without extra 
charge, and this old cause of vexation to subscribers 
is therefore done away with. The January number 
opens with a brilliant arrangement of Girofla-Girofia, 
the latest and most successful operatic sensation, 
full of light and sparkling music. There are also 
two beautiful songs by popular composers, a waltz, 
a march, ete. All this music costs but 33 cents to 
subscribers. Yearly subscription, $4. Two copies, 
$7. Five copies, $15. The Monthly and GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book for 1876, $6. We have no other club 
rates, and all subscriptions must be for the year. 
Send in early to secure the volume complete, as we 
shall not print more copies than are ordered. We 
will send the January number on receipt of 40 cents. 
No specimens sent free. We suggest the Monthly 
for 1876 as an elegant and appropriate holiday pres- 
ent to every lover of music. The Monthly is not for 
sale at book or music stores. Send your subscription 
only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelrhia. 





How blest is the fireside that will receive the 
monthly visits of GODEY this winter.—Odd Fellow, 
Boonsboro, Md. 


In 1820, Burness & Son, a London firm, issued the 
following unique notice :— 

“Burness & Son: blacksmith’s and barber’s work 
done here, horseshoeing and shaving, locks mended 
and hare -curling, bleeding, teeth-drawing, and all 
other farriery work ; all sorts of spirates licker akord- 
ing to the late comerce treaty. Tak notis, my wife 
keeps skool and lerns folks as yu shall; teches read- 
ing and riting, and all other langurtches, and has 
assistants if required, to teach horritory, sowing, the 
mathematics, and all other fashionable diversions.” 

Ayn Arkansas preacher condensed a very excellent 
creed into one of his sentences the other Sunday. He 
said :—~ 

“Piety does not consist in noise. The Lord can 
see you give to the needy just as easily as he can 
hear you pray the roof off.”’ 

THERE is a gigantic ice-house in Brussels, Belgium, 
whose roof covers an area of 1600 square metres. The 
walls are double and filled in with moss and sawdust. 
There are nine separate ice chambers, each of 1000 
cubic metres capacity. The temperature never ex- 
ceeds 3644 degrees Fahrenheit. There are galleries 
set apart for the storing of meat in hot weather, ca- 
pable of hanging 2000 quarters, and having them 
Perfectly isolated. A million tons of ice have been 
stored in the building at one time. 


THE French Prince Imperial is unfortunate in at 
least some of his friends and adherents. One of 
them, Michel Cara, who had “assisted” at the pre- 
sentation of an inkstand to the prince, was recently 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for swindling 
as a hair-dresser. Then Cashier Marty, one of the 
chief advisers of M. Rouher, decamped with £4000 of 
public money, and now M. Aubert, one of the party 
Who presented a dlamond-hilted sword to the prince 
on the 16th of March last, has just been sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment for making false entries in 

books. 
VOL. XCIl.— 7 





M. RovssELET, who passed six years in the courts 
of the native princes of India, has published a very 
interesting work, entitled “India and its Princes.” 
His account of Baroda is an admirable one. He isa 
perfectly independent witness, but he describes the 
late Guicowar Khunderao, the predecessor of the 
recently deposed Mulharrao, as a Caligula, a mad- 
man, kindly enough occasionally, but capable of re- 
volting cruelties ; who ordered a procession of nobles 
to escort his new diamond, the “Star of the South ;” 
who held elephant-fights, like Spanish bull-fights, 
with trained men as picadors and toreadors; who 
could laugh and joke with his jesters, and order 
habitually punishments like these :— 


“A month befure our arrival, a Waghur noble 
came to Baroda in order to make terms. He was 

raciously received, but Khunderao refused to enter 

nto any negotiation with rebels. The chief then 

determined to rid his country of the oppressor by 
assassinating the Guicowar. The king, obtaining 
information of the plot, the Waghur, then at the 
palace, did not hesitate to throw himself from the 
terrace. Strange to say, he reached the ground un- 
hurt, and mounted a horse which was in waiting at 
the gate; but the Guicowar called out to the Arab 
guards to kill him, and they struck him down with 
their sabres. 

“The plot had also the object of contriving the es- 
cape, from the State prison, of four Waghur chiefs, 
who had been confined there for many years. They 
did escape, but the cavalry recaptured them, to- 
gether with the man who had opened the gates for 
them--a locksmith of the town. The trial was brief; 
the chiefs were beheaded, one in front of each gate 
of the city, and the unhappy locksmith was con- 
demned to undergo the punishment of death by the 
elephant. 

“This punishment is one of the most frightful that 
can possibly be imagined. The culprit, bound hand 
and foot, is fastened by a long cord, passed around 
his waist, to the elephant’s hind leg. The latter is 
urged into a rapid trot through the streets of the 
city, and every step gives the cord a violent jerk, 
which makes the body of the condemned wretch 
bound on the pavement. The only hope that re- 
mains for the unhappy man is to be killed by one of 
these shocks: if not, after traversing the city, he is 
released, and, by a refinement of cruelty, a glass of 
water is given him. Then his head is placed upon a 
stone, and the elephant executioner crushes it be- 
neath his enormous foot.” 

NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 
Ir’s dreadful strange that New Year's calls 
Call men to gormandizin’, 
From house ter house ter eat an’ drink, 
Till sick an’ drunk as pizen; 
And wimin laugh and wonder then 
At the amazin’ strength of men. 


It ain’t so strange that friends don’t laugh 
When they come home a-reelin’ 
From liquor other wimin gave 
With sich devoted feelin’, 
Till manhood is clean drowned with wine, 
And left the grovlin’ beast divine. 


New Year’s, with wine and drunken men, 
And wimin’s tears and grievin’, 
Is pleasure of a curious kind 
hat’s mightily deceivin’. 
There’d better be a change, I guess, 
Ter suthin’ that breeds less distress. 
It sartin don’t set dreadful well 
On woman’s warm affections— 
And breeds disgust and scatters love 
In forty-two directions— 
Ter see a man come home so drunk 
It makes her loathe him like a skunk. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 
“A CenTuRY AFTER.”” Part6. In this number are 
shown some admirable drawings of Park scenery, 
executed in the highest style of the engraver’s art. 
The number is a véry rich and attractive one, and it 
maintains in the best manner the high character of 
the publication. Published by Allen, Lane, & Scott 
and J. W. Lauderbach, 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Bighth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chesinui Street, Philadelphia. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 














THE above design is in the castellated style of Tu- | 


dor architecture. It is intended to be built of brick, 
painted, brown stone, or Ohio sand stone finish. It 
can also be ornamented by colored brick. This de- 
sicn is single in plan, and can be finished as a first- 
class building for $15,000. 
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FIRST STORY. 


Hobbs’ Architecture, a book of cottage designs, | 


can be procured by addressing, as above, for the 
price, $3. 
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SECOND STORY. 


First Floor.—EH hall, 9 feet 6 inches by 15 feet; 
B boudoir, 8 by 8 feet; P parlor, 17 by 18 feet; DR 


| 





— 





| 


dining-room, 14 by 24 feet: SR sitting-room, 13 by 18 
feet; L library, 12 by 14 feet; K kitchen, 12 by 18 
feet: CC China closet, 3 by 7 feet; CP carriage porch. 

Second Floor.—A chambers; C closets; BR bath- 
room; SR store-room; LC linen-closet; T towers, 

A CITY IN THE SEA.—A correspondent from Kings. 
ton, Jamaica, writes:— 

“Tn the latter end of the last century old Port 
Royal disappeared beneath the waves in an earth- 
quake, leaving no other memorial behind than these 
few patches of reefs. In calm and clear evenin 
when there is not a ripple on the glassy surface 
the sea, you may look down into fifteen fathoms 
of water, and see submerged houses, towers, and 
churches, with sharks swimming quietly in and out 
of the open windows of their belfries. The work of 
eenturies was destroyed in a few moments by one 
single convulsive throb of the thin film on which man 
has lived and speculated for ages past. An Ameri- 
can diving company, instigated in their enterprise 
by talesof untold wealth buried beneath the sea by 
this sudden shock, rescued no treasures but the big 
bell suspended still in the bell-tower, and donated 
the same to the museum of the island, where it may 
be seen with many puzzling inscriptions upon it, 
which nobody as yet has been able to decipher.” 


JOHN RANDOLPH, of Roanoke, employed an excel 
lent man named Clopton to preach to his negroes in 
a chapel on his plantation. One cold Sunday while 
Clopton was giving out his hymn, two lines at a time, 
he observed a negro put his foot with a new brogan 
on the red-hot stove. Turning to him he said, in 
measured voice, ‘‘ You rascal, you, you'll burn your 
shoe.” As this rhyme was in exact metre of the 
hymn, the negroes chimed in and << it. The 
preacher smiled and mildly explained. ‘ My colored 

riends, indeed you are wrong: I didn’t intend that 
forthe song.” This being also in good measure, the 
negroes sang it with pious fervor. Turning quickly 
to his congregation, he said, sharply, “I hope yt 
will not sing again until I have time to explain :” bu 
this only aroused them to repeat his last words witi 
inereased vigor. Mr. Clopton, finding his tone 
was tuned to rhyme, then abandoned explanation 
and went on with the other services. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Uxpver this head will be found all information 
econaceted with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
budiwwess. ; . 

in sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. ‘ : 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. ; 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we willnot take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Miss J. B. M.—Sent patterns October 28th. 

Miss Mary Tabor.—Seut curls 28th. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Sent apron November Ist. 

urs. L. B. R.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mr. J. M.—Sens articles by express 4th. 

Miss W.—Sent hat by express Sth. 

Miss T. M.—Sent polonaise 8th. 

Mrs. Tudor.—Sent infant's garments 10th. 

Miss B. W. Sent gloves 12th. 

Mrs. J. W. C.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Mrs. D. W.—Sent your MS. back 19th. 

Miss A. E. G.—Sent silk velvet 20th. 

Mrs. E. B. C.—Sent braid 23d. 

Miss L.—Sent Swiss curtains 23d. 

Mrs. F. J. F.—Sent invitation cards 24th. 

Miss W. H. H.—Sent package by express 27th. 

Mary F.—** Flowers,”’ declined. 

Euphates.—Glossy silks are much more fashionable 
than they have been for years. Literary albums are 
very little used now. 


Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase | 


of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 


hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- | 


sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring aad autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 


las, and mantelets will be chosen witl a view to eco. | 


homy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevai! 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final: 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of two shades of green silk 
and velvet; the underskirt is of silk, the front 
breadths trimmed with a ruffle, headed with puffs 
of velvet, a broad plait down the back of skirt, with 
pouf at the top. The overskirt is of velvet and silk, 
trimmed with fringe; velvet bodice, long in the 


| dress. 


silk, with elbow sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs, 
with a cluster of pink roses fastening a Spanish veil 
of black lace. 

hig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, the skirt 
trimmed with a plaiting of white French muslin, 
headed with a Valenciennes insertion. Overskirt of 
the muslin, with a plaiting and insertion of lace 
above it. Pink silk cuirass bodice, trimmed to cor- 
respond; white muslin sleeves. Hair arranged in 
puffs and heavy coil braid. 

Fig. 5.— Visiting dress of blue silk, the skirt 
trimmed with narrow ruffles and a plaiting. Over- 
dress and cuir2ss basque of velvet matelasse; plain 
velvet sleeves. Dark-blue veivet bonnet, trimmed 
with a cream-colored silk scarf and flowers. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of elephant-colored Cash- 
mere; the underskirt trimmed with ore ruffle in 
front, and shirred piece above it; narrow ruffles in 
the back; the overskirt is trimmed with one ruffle; 
basque bodice, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of plain and plaided brown silk ; 
the underskirt is of the plain, trimmed with two 
bias bands of the plaid; the overskirt and basque 
are of the plaid, with plain silk sleeves. Brown felt 
bonnet, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of plum-colored silk and ma- 
telasse ; the underskirt is ofsi!k, striped with velvet ; 
the overskirt and basque are of the velvet matelasse, 
trimmed with feather fringe. Plum-colored velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with blush roses and velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of black silk and Cashmere ; 
the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a deep plait- 
ing; the overskirt and basque bodice are of Cash- 
mere, trimmed with guipure lace and insertion; rib- 
bon loops andends. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with pink roses and spray. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress; the underskirt of dark 
brown silk, trimmed with puffs and ruffle. The 
overskirt and basque of plaid camel's hair, with 
sleeves, sash bows, and pocket of brown silk. Bon- 
net of brown silk, trimmed with silk, feathers, and 
flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Black felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
long cock’s feather. 

Fig. 7.—Morning walking boot. This boot is kid, 
goloshed all round with patent leather; the button- 
ing is imitation, the sides being elastic. 

Fig. 8.—Afternoon walking boot. This boot is in- 
tended to be worn with a gray dress, as it is made of 
gray buckskin. There are two straps across the 
front, with false buttons and buttonholes; elastic 
sides. 

Fig. 9.—Aumoniere. This pretty finish toa lady's 
toilet is generally made of the same material as the 
The original of the one we offer here is of 
black poult de soie, richly trimmed with Valenciennes 


| lace, two and a half inches wide, and with black gros 


front, short in the back, piped with silk; velvet | 


sleeves. Green velvet bonnet, trimmed with silk of 
the lighter shade, and a shaded pink velvet convol- 
vulus. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of elephant,olored silk 
and plaid camel's hair; the underskirt is of the silk, 
trimmed with plaitings. The overskirt is of the 
plaid, with plaitings of the silk. Cuirass bodice of 
the silk, with plaid sleeves, silk pocket. Velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with silk and wing. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of lilac silk, the skirt trimmed 
with a plaiting; the overskirt is of black thread 
lace, with velvet sash in the back. Bodice of lilac 





; and lined with yellow silk. 


grain ribbon. It is drawn up by an elastic passed 
through the hem, and attached to the waistband by 
bow and ends of black gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Gentleman’'s dressing-gown. This dresw 
ing gown is of black and blue figured silk, wadded 
A fine silk cord is sewn 
along all the edges, above which is a row of stitching. 
A thick cord passes round the waist and confines the 
robe by being slipped over a frog button. The fronts 
may either be crossed over each other or turned back 
as seen in illustration. Cord loops and buttons fasten 
them at the throat and chest. Below the waist, in 
front, a pocket is inserted, and the edges finished 
with a cord. 
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SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Reception toilet. Brown silk and écru 
broderie laine of two designs, spotted and checked. 
The brown silk skirt is ornamented in front witha 
broad band of spotted broderie laine ; the tunic com- 
mencing at the sides is of checked broderie, and is 
edged with a brown silk plaiting. The trimming is 
repeated below, and is also continued around the 
back of the skirt. The upper part of the skirt is 
ornamented with a similar trimming, which is 
puffed. Pocket at the sides with bows. Bodice of 
écru broderie laine, with brown silk sleeves, termi- 
nating with plaitings. Matelasse may be substituted 
if preferred to the broderie Jaine. 


Fig. 2.—Ladies’ cloak, made of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with narrow braid buttons and fringe. The 
fronts and back are both made to fit closely. 

Fig. 3—Long bustle, made of muslin, and intend- 
ed to hold out the bottom of the dress skirt in the 
back, by a few whaiebones placed in it. 

Fig. 4.—Flanne! school frock for girl of six. The 
skirt is bordered with a kilt plaiting, headed witha 
row of scarlet braiding. The double-breasted basque 
bodice is likewise ornamented with braid. Sleeves 
with plaitings and braid. 

Fig. 5.—Colored shirt for boys of nine to eleven 
years old. Shirt of fine blue and white flannel, 
stitched with black silk and fastened with dark pearl 
buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Gray felt hat, trimmed with cardinal red, 
and long gray feather and bird. 

Fig. 7.—Costume for a girl of six. The material is 
poplin, trimmed with a darker shade of the same and 
silk braid. The form is Princesse in front, and it 
has a basque at the back; it is fastened down the 
front with pattes and buttons. Sleeves in the same 
style. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ drawers, trimmed with lace inser- 
tion and ruffle with edge upon it, colored ribbon is 
run under the insertion, and is tied in a bow at the 
side. 

Fig. 9.—Shoe for evening wear. This shoe is in- 
tended to be made of same material as the dress 
with which it is worn. It has three velvet straps 
across the front, and the rosette is white lace anda 
satin bow. A lace ruche encireles the top of the 
shoe. 

Fig. 10.—Front and back view of walking dress 
for boy of three years, mace of dark blue cloth. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for children of four tosix years old. 
Dress of pale blue beige, piped with dark blue gros 
grain, and trimmed with strips of embroidered bat- 
ist. Echarpe of dark blue gros grain ribbon, slightly 
fringed. At the neck small bow of ribbon. Mother- 
of-pearl buttons. 

Fig. 12—Walking shoe with straps. This shoe is 
peculiarly adapted for country wear. The heel is of 
metal; the upper part is kid, and the straps simu- 
late buttoning, as there are elastic sides. 

Fig. 13.—Low under bodice. Either linen or cam- 
bric may be used: The bertha is formed of medal- 
lions of satin stitch embroidery, edged with narrow 
Valenciennes lace, these are continued all round the 
bodice, which fastens in front. 

Fig. 14.—Necktie—crépe lisse and Jace. One end 
folded vertically is trimmed at the edge and down 
one side with point d’ Angleterre. A second and 
smaller end is arranged in the same manner, and 
fastened on the first end; then a loop composed of 
lace and crépe and a traverse coquillé fasten the two 
ends to the band encircling the throat. 

Fig. 15.—Infant’s bib, made of fine muslin lined and 
wadded ; the inside is quilted, the outside edge hav- 
ing a vine of embroidery upon it. 





| trimmed with a band of fur, headed with several 





Fig. 16.—Henri IV. collar. Muslin fraise, plaited 
and trimmed with an edgiag of satin stitch embroid. 
ery; these are mounted on a habit shirt, and haye 
revers inthe same style. The cambric muslin sleeve 





is ornainented with a plaiting th:t reaches higher 
than the elbow, and is headed with a bouillonné of 
muslin. 

Fig. 17.—Inside view of a Bulgare plait. We are 
often requested by our subscribers to describe how 
to arrange the Bulgare or wide box-plait at the back 
of the skirt. We cannot do better than illustrate it 
on the wrong side. The plaits at each side of the 
Bulgare or centre are kept in place with straps, 
either of elastic or of the same material as the dregs, 
These straps are stitched down to each plait. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for boy of five years, made of green 
cloth, trimmed with black silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 19.—Beige Cashmere costume for little girl of 
about seven years of age. The skirt is encircled by 
two flounces, the edges of which are hemmed so as 
to form rouleaux. The tablier, the edges of which 
are Vandyked, is drawn up and fastened at the back 
under a bow of ribbon to match the color of the dress, 
The jacket is double-breasted and closes crosswise 
over the front with three large buttons. Pockets at 
the sides. The sleeves are trimmed with crossway 
bands and buttons. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of ladie# 
cloak, made of black cloth, trimmed with wide and 
narrow worsted braid. The back fits the figure 
tightly, the fronts are loose; wide, open sleeves. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Boa and muff of feathers. Our 
design shows a boa and central part of muff made 
with pheasants’ feathers. When the feathers are 
dry and clean, cuta piece of muslin of the shape and 
size you require for the boa and muff; arrange the 
feathers in rows upon the muslin, so that the tip of 
one row covers the stalk of the last row. The best 
way of fastening on the feathers is to sew through 
each stalk with a needle and thread ; two stitches 
are needed to each feather to make the work secure. 
Carry the thread at the back to and fro across the 
work; by this mode the feathers are more securely 
fastened than by frequent breaking off. The stuffed 
head of the pheasant ornaments the muff, and a col 
ored or black ostrich border is put on at the edge. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ linen collar, cut in points around 
the edge, and fastened on a small chemisette. 

Figs. 25 and 26.--Front and back view of polonaise 
for miss of fourteen years, made of navy blue cloth, 


rows of machine stitching, and buttons and false but 
tonholes; ribbon sash in the back. 


—_——- 


BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

Fig. 1.—Ladies’ bonnet of 4cru-colored felt, trim- 
med with brown and écru-colored velvet and feath- 
ers. Pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ bonnet, made of two shades of 
blue velvet, trimmed with a long scarf of light blue 
silk, pink roses, blue feather, and wing. 





FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 

(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 

Fig. 1—The front hair slightly waved, the back 
hair divided in three; two parts form plaits; the 
side hair combed upwards, and the plaits brought 
over it and fastened in front. The front hair is 
turned back over a crépe, and the rest of the hair 
forms a chignon. 

Fig. 2.—The front and side hair is arranged over 
frisettes: the back hair is combed upwards, plaited, 
and allowed to fall in loose waves. 
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Fig. 3.—This coiffure requires short wavy hair. | terials; some have the front cut off like a sacque, 


The ends of the hair are crépes; it is then parted in 
the middle, and on each side; the under part is then 
combed upwards and the top part downwards, so as 
to form two rolls. The short ends are arranged in 
small curls. The back hair is now combed up over 
a frisette, and fastened with a comb; the remainder 
of the hair is arranged in rolls, the ends being al- 
lowed tocurl. The upper combed over frisettes, a 
plait, or bow of velvet is then introduced. 

Fig. 4.—The front and side hair slightly waved, 
the former turned back over a crépe, and the latter 
with the back hair combed upwards and fastened 
on the top of the head, where the ends are arranged 
in curls. 

Fig. 5.—Wave the front hair and arrange it in 
rolis at the side. The back hair is parted across the 
head, the under part being arranged in small rolls. 


_—— 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


WE have received so many inquiries about furs, 
that we feel a short space devoted to their discussion 
will not fail to be agreeable to our old, and, we also 
hope, to our many new readers and subscribers. 
Seal-skin remains the fashionable fur for sacques, 
and is also used for small boas and muffs; it is not a 
pretty trimming fur, being too close, and having the 
appearance, when sewed on, of a band of material, 
not fur. Of trimming furs we spoke iast month; it 
is only necessary to add that they of course must 
match the set worn with them. Seal sacques are 
usually bordered with a different kind of fur; silver 
fox, sea otter, or chinchilla is the first choice: next 
in favor is the handsome, dark, unplucked otter; 
plucked otter, grebe for young ladies, and even black 
marten are used. Boas worn with the sacques require 
to be only one and a half yards long ; but if worn as 
part of a set theyshould betwoyardslong. Muffsare 
of medium size, are trimmed with embroidered rib- 
bon bows, tassels, or are perfectly plain. As the sea- 
son advances, the fur-lined silk cloaks we spoke of 
earlier in the season become more popular; they are 
very luxurious coverings, and are made of heavy 
silk or metalasse, lined with white and gray or plain 
gray squirrel; many persons choose commoner furs 
for lining, such as rabbit, and even dressed cat skins 
are used; these are really no economy, as they are 
hot warm, and the hairs come off on the clothing. 
Russia sable, notwithstanding all the changes of 
fashions, remains, as it always has been, the hand- 
somest fur; its price continues as high if not higher 
than formerly. The most popular and dressy of all 
the fancy furs is the silver fox, a light blue lead-col- 
ored fur, interspersed with those “silver points” or 
white tips that are now thought to add so much to 
the beauty of any fur. Chinchilla has lost none of 
its popularity; it is particularly beautiful associated 
With velvet. Black marten continues to be the most 
popular fur for general wear; there are, of course, 
Many imitations of it, but, notwithstanding this, it 
still remains popular. Astrakhan is still worn for 
mourning for cloaks and sets. Cony skins are much 
used for children’s furs, squirrel, chinchilla, and er- 
mine. Seal hats have always been popular for tra. 
velling and general wear, but the shapes have rarely 
been becoming. This winter that has been remedied ; 
they are no longer turbans, but are shaped precisely 
like the English waiking hats now worn in felt, ex- 
cept that the crown is round in Derby shape. A 
long ostrich feather of seal-brown color begins in the 
front, passes over the crown, and droops behind. 

Polonaises are rapidly gaining in favor; they are 
not draped as formerly, and are used for heavy ma- 








while the basque forms a square train. Others have 
a jacket, with the vest continued in length to forma 
polonaise, which is buttoned down the entire length 
of the front, while the back meets together in two 
straight lines that are not joined, but form the square 
back now so much in use. This is very handsome 
when made of camel’s-hair and trimmed with braids 
of various widths. The blouse front basque is an- 
other novelty. This is first a plain basque such as 
would be made to any dress of black silk or other 
fabric. There are then two gathered pieces of 
straight silk, each three-eighths of a yard wide, gath- 
ered in at the neck and extending down to the waist, 
where they are gathered to a binding which is tucked 
out of sight beneath a wide belt of four silk folds, 
which begins in the side seams, showing in the front 
and not behind. This wide Josephine belt is but- 
toned in the middle of the front. The blouse front 
is very effective, giving the needed fulness to figures 
that are too slight. A ruffle of silk isin front of the 
neck, while the back has a standing English collar. 
The back of the basque has the middle seam left 
open below the waist and turned upward in plaits, 
making two pointed wings. The overskirt worn 
with this basque is /a Boiteuse, with two diagonal 
aprons, and one side draped high, while the other is 
lowand broad. Amongsimple and stylish overskirts 
is a good design that requires but two breadths of 
the wide wool goods nowin vogue, yet is longenough 
and full enough for taste. The front is a wide, deep 
apron, with the fulness necessary for length laid in 
two folds high across the top. The back is a three- 
cornered piece, pointed in shawl shape below, 
trimmed all around, and its fulness laid in easy 
plaits set on the sides of the fronts. The middle of 
this triangular breadth would not be long enough 
for the puffed look at the top of the back if it were 
sewed to the belt: hence it is suspended by a tape 
that is concealed under the two double box-plaits 
that its width requires. 

Among the most elegant dinner dresses and the 
choicest black toilets are those of black brocaded 
silk in the rich ivy-leaf pattern, or else scale-like de- 
signs. These are associated with plain gros grain, 
and are made with a basque and trimmed skirt. In 
one elegant dress there is a black silk kilt plaiting 
from waist to toe in front, while three brocaded dra- 
peries, each edged with fringe, curve upward on the 
side like a triple apron. The basque is of brocade, 
with a fichu drapery of plain silk. 

New veils are quite long again, with square cor- 
ners below, while the top is rounded, hemmed, and 
a string run in it to tie it around the bonnet. They 
are made of black Chantilly net, without dots, like 
fine tulle, and are finished with an inch-wide hem 
that has a row of fine jet beads about it. They mea- 
sure three-quarters of a yard in length when finished. 
They are tied around the bonnet, fastened behind 
the neck to make them smooth across the face, just 
as mourning veils are worn, and the right-hand 
corner is then thrown back over the shoulder. 

There is a tasteful new collar that stands up round 
the neck, and also lies down in the Byron shape, giv- 
ing a pretty finish to the necks of dresses. It is made 
by merely extending the top of a Byron collar to form 
a band half an ineh wide. To what extent fancy 
stockings and boots will be carried we think it would 
be hard to determine; the handsomest stockings are 
of silk, spun silk, or the finest Cashmere wool, and 
almost always colored. For walking, black kid but- 
toned boots are worn, with fine Cashmere or silk 
stockings to match the costume. The Paysanne 
shoe, which entirely covers the foot, tied with two 
ribbons, and ornamented with a slight design in 
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white silk, ‘s also worn for walking on fine days. 


For carriage and home wear there are shoes with | 


straps or bars across the instep, which reach high 
up the leg, and colored silk stockings are worn be- 
neath them. Reine Margot shoes of bronze kid, cut 
very low at the toe in front and barred across with 
a single strap fastened under a metal buckle are also 
worn inthe house. There are the Swiss shoes, made 
of black kidewith a butterfly bow on the toe, anda 


small silver grelot, which sounds at every step the | 


wearer takes; colored silk shoes to match every 
dress; black satin shoes with jet butterfly bows; also 
the same embroidered in imitation of ermine, the 
small tails being worked with white instead of black 
silk. All these fancy shoes for house wear have 
pointed toes, but the Fénéion and other walking 
shoes are always square. 

Stockings for evening wear are either open worked 
or embroidered with flowers, or embroidered with 
gold and silver. Gold butterflies are to be seen on 
the clocks of black silk stockings ; small gold designs 
on red silk stockings; and anchors, worked in old 
silver, on navy blue stockings. Some stockings for 
full dress are woven in silk and silver, and are so 
brilliant that they are dazzling to look at. Shoes 
are also made of silver cloth, but they are very un- 
becoming, as they make the foot look Jarge. The 
black velvet shoes, with three bars of velvet, fas- 
tened with either jet or crystal buttons, are in very 


—— 





tied in diamond shape, and richly fringed. Other 
are of chenille, netted in diamonds, and fringed 
with chenille. They are very rich looking, and th 
black ones have the advantage of being able to k 
worn with a number of different costumes. 
French dressmakers seem tu have devoted thei 
ingenuity in making undecided nondescript gar. 
ments that are very graceful to look at, but whieh 
the fashion chronicler finds it very difficult to classify 
and describe. One important point in favor of the 


| combination costumes is that they afford admiral 


| cessity to match the miateria!s. 


good taste: and velvet boots, fastened with plain | 


silver buttons, and with buttons of Genoa filagree 
silver, are very popular. 

The fashion of wearing a great amount of jewelry 
during the day seems to have left us. Ear-ringsand 
lockets are almost the sole ornaments to be seen; 
all costly jewels and fine gold work are reserved for 
evening toilets. Buttons are, however, the excep- 
tion to the rule, for the most extravagant sums are 
now given for artistic-looking buttons, and old mod- 
els are copied for their design. Dinner dresses, 
made square and open in front, are often fastened 
with diamond flowers; bouquets of Rhine crystals, 
‘butterflies in small gems of all sorts, bunches of 
-grapes in pearl and enamel, Pompadour bows in 


turquoise, are all used for buttons. In fact, rings | 
-and buttons appear to absorb at present the money | 


.our elegantés allow themselves for jewelry. 

If dresses for day wear with the Parisians are sim- 
ple in style, the same cannot be said of their lingerie 
and underlinen; never was more care or money 
expended on these items of the wardrobe; and, of 
course, their fair sisters upon this side will not be 
slow tofollew the example they set. Chemises are 
lavishly: trimmed with Valenciennes lace and inser- 
tion; and through the latter narrow colored ribbons 
are passed in and out; the drawers match, with 
their many rows of gay insertion and lace. Garters 
are made of plush, and fasten with a bow, surrounded 
with lace. Flannel skirts are made of pale blue or 
pink flannel, edged with either an embroidery of 
white silk or a flouncing of English embroidery. 
Under some styles of costume, what is called a 
“tournure” petticoat is worn underneath. It is 
very narrow, and slightly whaleboned ; a design of 
this skirt is given on the second side of the extension 
sheet. It prevents the skirts clinging so closely in 
the back, while it does not interfere with the dress 
fitting tightly in front and at the sides. There isa 
decided improvement in.the style of flounces for 
dresses. The new style are not flowing, but are at- 
*tached to the skirt almost as closely near the lower 
edge as at the top. They are made full and bunchy, 
with double and even treble ‘box plaits. Various 
netted tabliers have lately come into vogue; some 
are made of soft silk braid, either colored or black, 





plans for making up old dresses, as there is no m. 
A partly worn silk 
skirt can be taken from one dress, enough velvet for 
sleeves from another, while a little new matelasa, 
woollen goods, or striped velvet must be purchased 
for the overdress. 

A good suggestion to give our readers who com. 
plain of the difficulty of making cuirass basques t 
fit well is, to cut them of the bias material, as th 
bias lines fail into the figure better than straight 
goods. Plaid and striped goods are also far mor 
effective when cut bias. Parisian modists are mak 
ing cuirasses and polonaises with but one dart fa 
front, getting all the fulness from well-shaped side 
bodies, and the several seams that are now put i 
the back. Worth boasts of making shapely bodices 
without even this single dart, having only @ seam 
down the middle of the front, and using a sortd 
gathered yoke above to give fulness over the bust; 
this is for dresses that button behind, and whicb # 
far have gained but little favor in this country. 

Morning dresses are now made as long paletéts, 
descending to the knee, and of woollen material 
They are worn over skirts to match; or, indeed, 
over any skirt fancy may dictate; white, blue, and 
pink flannel is the favorite fabric. They are hall 
fitting at the back, with large square pockets at tht 
side, loose at the back, and trimmed with a plaiting 
to match. Ribbon bows are used for fastening tt 
front, and a large bow is placed at the back. ¥ 

One of the simplest and best modes of hairdressing 
now in fashion is to erépe or curl the front hain 
rolled or plaited coronet very low, two loops4 
plaited hair at the back, and some carelessly pl 
puffs, introduced to fill up vacuums; very oft 
couple of short curls are allowed to fall carel 
below the plaits in the back. Much frisettes are 
now worn where their presence is at all visible. Th 
plaits and rolls have the appearance of being made 
entirely of hair; and, indeed, almost the only ft 
settes worn are stems with short hair attached, 
which mingles with either false or natural hair that 
no other could do. Many people of late years have 
taken to wearing a superabundance of false halt, 
and this has often led to headaches, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, to the hair becoming very thin o 
top of the head. We have two suggestions to offer 
on this point to sufferers. One is, in fastening the 
false hair for the back, get the roll or plait for the 
foundation to which to pin it from the side of th 
head, and not from the top, where it is peculiarly 
liable to strain. Moreover, the hair grows more 
abundantly at the side, and, by taking a fairly large 
piece on either side, you equalize the strain. The 
other is, if you cannot easily arrange your own half, 
to procure one of those chignons formed entirely of 
puffs: they merely require to be combed and rolled. 
You can twist your own hair beneath them, and, by 
placing a piece of frisette on the top of the head, you 
raise them enough to be becoming. They are a 
light as a feather, can be put on in a moment, 
require only a few minutes to arrange. For diffet- 
ent styles of arranging hair, and descriptions, se 
blue plate in front of Book. FASHION. 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
Sy CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
BEST HOLIDAY GIF LONGFELLOW. 


NEW A superb life-size portrait of the 
WILCOX & GIBBS poet LONGFELLOW will be sent 


with the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for 1876 to any person remitting 
$5.00 direct to the Publishers. 


ey. TY Ie B. The list of attractions for 

ge eee es 1876 is a brilliant one, including 

Latest and most marvellous invention in | 1/7. Howell’s new novel, “ Private 
sewing mechanism. dheatricals,’ Mrs. Kemble’s ** Old 

The only sewing machine that can be used | Jpop man’s Gossip,” new Sketches by 
successfully without instruction or ex- | 74% Twain, papers by Warner and 


Sesstlnty docs perfect and durable work. Aldrich, and the latest productions 
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BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. " { 

———— = — — — bridge, Bass. 

Ladies can make $a dayin their own city or town, 
Address ELL 8 M’F’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 


- A USEFUL AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 

7 May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away ina moment. Invaluable to ladies 

i Hin cutting and basting. A boon toirvalids, A treasure to ¥ 
children, and unequaled for writing, study, games, etc., 
us? Expressage prepaid within 500 miles of New York. A dis- 
=) count allowed on orders from greater distance, to cover cost 
pri of freight. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in great 
¢ with eh of style, shape, size, and price. Tables for games, @ 
withe 1e38 and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated 
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ai ver-plated type, the impression is the finest that 
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my establishment. Ihave many agents whosaymy | FELI’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. New and Re- 
ecards are the best and cheapest the y ever saw. } vised Edition. 156,000 articles. 3000 engrav- 
have 69 styles of type that we use for visiting cards | ings and 18 splendid maps. The best book of uni- 
alone: and more than 60 kinds of cards. Some say | versal knowledge inthe language. Now in course of 
they know about fifty places to get cards, and that | publication. Agents wenfed. Specimen, with map, 
Pal rons a a“ ards ~ 9 prices to all eed sent for 20 ets. BAKER, DAVIS, & CO., Phila., Pa. 
2S in all parts of the country are sending ; 
me orders, for they say I can furnish them on better Dr. WARNER'S 
terms than they can afford to give the same class of | SANWTTARY CORSET, 
work. Every week my cards are growing more in With Skirt 8 - 1 Self. 
favor and ;0pularity. “ More than pleased,” “* Never ‘Ad thee Pad ons Som 
was so well satisfied before,” are almost unanimous Tl ly ( ajunti ng —— A ur 
expressions. Try them, and you will say the same. | 000 ee yer St a pon 
Send stamp for circular. Write plainly, and give —_ a i pr a — ... secures 
full address. Remember, the cards will be sent by | "@@lth and comfort of body, with 
return mail. ones aye 
: “ - < ve 3 a a J ’ 2 
W. C. CANNON, 46 Kneeland Street, any size, by mail, $1.50. Address 
Boston, Mass, Warner Bro’ 8-5 763 Broadway, N. 














GUDEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. | 
Adopted by all the Fashion. Retailers | 
supplied by any wholesale Notion House in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Manufactured only 
by E. IVINS, 2008 N. Fifth St. Phila. 


SEASES OF WOMEN, by GEO. H. TAYLOR, 
M.D., S16 pages, contains New Methods, with- 
out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
N. E. WOOD, 17 East 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


REENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 

Large stock ; fine assortment ; packed to cosafe- 

ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send cent 

stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
G. HANFORD & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 


and BEST.” 


fae. Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
tin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g yg have great fun and make money fast at 
y Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


logue of , type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
Presses ited te" donee tose 











DMFERR Yee 


- 
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pages, over 600 fine engray- 

ings, 2 elegant colored plates, 

and gives full descriptions, 

prices, and directions for plant- 

ing over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 

Roses, &c., and is invaluable to Farmer, 

Gardener and Florists. Address, 

D. M. FERRY & COi, 

Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, 





| SB Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con 


tains 15 sheets paper, 15 enve. 

lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard 

Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package 

with elegant otise, pest pale. 25cents. Circular free,’ 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Free. Address P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
STi Female in their locality. Terms and Outfit 





|'CANCER CAN BE CURED 


| by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY. Remedies sent 











HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 

to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 

tical, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 


| to any part of the country. 





It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- | 


tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J.T. Louisa M. Alcott, 





Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecea H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 


comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home end 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen 
copies sent free. Please mention what paper you 
saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO, | 


41 Temple P!ace, Boston, Mass, | 


Pamphlets oad Oe 
lars sent free. Address H. T. BOND, M.D., 1319 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





I = we » : 
are the best the world produces. Theyare planted by” 
a million people in America, and the result is beauth 
ful Flowers and splendid Vegetables, A Priced Cata- 
oe sent free toall who inclose the postage—a 2 cent 
stamp. 


—_—_—_) 


isthe most beautiful work of the kind in the world. | 


It contains nearly 150 pages. hundreds of fine illus — 


trations, and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautl- | 
| fully drawn and colored from nature. Price 25 cts 
in paper covers; 65cents bound in elegant cloth. _ 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illus- 


| trated, and containing an elegant colored Frontis- 


peeee with the first number. Price only 25 cents for — 
he year. The first number for 1876 just issued. ’ 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Of Philadelphia, 
Will open for the reception of Guests 


ON JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Tue “GRAND UNION” is one of the Largest and 
Best arranged houses in Philadelphia, if not in Ame- 
rica. Accommodations for 2000 guests. 

Tus “GRAND UNION” occupies the entire block of 
Eleventh, Cambria, Mervine, and Somerset streets, 
and is the Modern Hotel of the Nineteenth Century. 

THE “GRAND UNION” was arranged expressly for 
the accommodation of Guests visit ng Philadelphia 
during the Centennial Exposition. Neither money 
nor pains have been spared in its construction to in- 
sure the comfort of its Guests. Its location is unsur- 
passed, being in easy communication with the heart 
of the city, by street and steam cars, every three 
minutes. Within three minutes’ walk of the Norris- 
town, Germantown, and New York Railroad Junc- 
tions. 

One hundred and sixty trains per day direct to 
Centennial Grounds—Time, six minutes. Telegraph 
Office in the Hotel. 

THE “GRAND UNION” has a beautiful grove and 
lawn of sixteen acres for the use of its patrons. It 
contains 850 rooms, 300 having bay windows, 250 en 
suite, looking on beautiful scenery. It has all the 
modern mercovements. including 90 bath-rooms, with 
closets. Itis built of Serpentine Stone, with Mansard 
and slate roofs, thus avoiding all danger of Fire. It 
is newly and elegantly furnished throughout. 

The prices will range from $2.50 to $f per day, ac- 
cording to location and size of rooms. Special ar- 
rangements made with Clubs and Societies visiting 
the Centennial. 

The Managers most cordially invite the travelling 
public to call and inspect the many advantages of 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 











Standard Lotta Bustle. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each peer by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No.1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sitting, 
etc,, not found in any other. Faultiess and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 
perfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
the lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size. 
sustaining no injury by pressing. and the cheapest 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles si ally fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 

ae Ws TEOMAS, 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.3; and 801 Race St., Phila. 


| GENTS sctasmen, Rochester, NY, 





or Chicago. I1l., secures in return, postage 
ay the January Quarterly Floral Work. 
‘ree to old cusiomers. Don’t fail to send. 





HE BEAUTIFUL SONG “No FRIENDLY VOICE 
HE Ms,” by H. P. Danks. Sent free of 


for 35 cents, Addres 
) WM. H. BONER & Co., 
Music Publishers, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 





MEN GO WILD 


about splendid teeth. Therefore, fair ladies, it behooves you 
to know that Sozodont makes them glitter like Orient pearl. 
By this pure Vegetable Dentifrice the enamel is rendered 
impervious to decay, all discolorations are removed, the gums 
become hard and rosy, and the breath rendered pure and 


sweet. 


No lady ever used Sozodont without approving of 


# its cleansing and purifying properties, and the flattering testi- 
~ monials that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
and scientific men speak volumes of praise for its merits. 
Sozodont contains not one particle of acid or any ingredient 
whatever that will injure the enamel, and is free from the 


acrid properties of Tooth Pastes, etc. 


Ask your Druggist for 


Sozodont. One bottle will last six months. 
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GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
4z ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@a 

with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, and 111 East 14th 8t., New York. 





WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


This machine is made expressly for Family use, 
and does in a superior manner every grade and va- 
riety of Family work, and with less trouble than any 
Machine in the market. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1307 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


9 aday at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
{ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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THE CENTENNIAL, | 


ART GALLERY, } 
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| Be Battle of Concord. 
| ¢ Women of the Revolution. 


» Historical Stecl-Plate Iiustrations. . . 


- Sy ington’s First Interview with Mrs. @ustis. 
rs | Battle-Ground of Trenton. 
Pom | Fort’ Diiquesne. in 1824. 
i General Marion Inviting a british Officer to Dinner, 
“The Soldier of Brandywine. CO 
| The Recruit. ing ‘ “i . | 
| The Battle-Ground of Germantown. 7 | 
| : ~The Tomb of Washington. 

| Worship i in the Wilderness tet 
~-°' Viexy from’ West Boint, var ~ 
_» (Sgneuil Hall; Boston: | Sore 


apa 

Howse 176 

eo aa House—1876. . 
jie t 


tie of the: Centennial Buildings—art Gallery, | 
| uiding,-Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agticul- | 
| tural: ng, Horticultural Building; Callowhill Pee 

mie earerd Avenue Bridge. : 


h % Price SO Cents. 
| —- hee ED L. A. GODEY, 
; “4 an. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., erst ch Pa. 
|} “erry —— 
n= Et. WAIT, N 
a aay Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale yur Retail, ra 
Trunks, Travelling. Bags, Valises, Satehels, and Leather: @ 
Goods of all kinds, q 


AT TEE OLD STAND, i 
| No.'4d4 N. Fourth St, between Market and Commerecés..-« — 
) A Fine Assortment of Holiday Goods on Hand. 


| Vie tor 
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